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NECESSABY  EXPLANATION. 


For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  title  of  this  publication,  the  reasons  of 
its  appearance,  and  the  method  in  which  the  matter  is  put  before  the  reader,  the 
following  explanation  is  necessary  : — 

The  great  question  of  the  day  is  the  manifest  decline  in  the  commCTCe  of  the 
world,  in  which,  besides  England,  all  nations  participate.  To  show  at  once  what 
this  means,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  the  export 
trade  of  this  country  steadily  increased,  until  in  1872,  according  to  our  Custom 
House  returns,  it  reached  the  figure  of  £31 5A  millions  per  annum.  From  thence 
it  has  declined  until,  in  1877,  it  amounted  to  £251  millions.  But  what  is 
remarkable  in  this  is,  that,  although  up  to  1872,  there  were  occasional  so-called 
years  of  crisis,  during  which  the  export  trade  fell  off  by  a few  millions,  yet,  m 
the  year  following  thereon,  it  recovered  its  level  and  customary  natural  increase. 
Since  1873,  however,  the  decrease  has  been  continuous,  and  the  “ depression  in 
trade  ” has  so  far  lasted  during  a period  of  more  than  five  years. 

It  is  true  that  we  in  England  are  a wealthy  people,  and  can  bear  a decline 
of  this  kind  with  lesser  inconvenience  than  certain  other  nations.  ISevertheless, 
anything  that  influences  our  position  unfavourably  is  of  high  importance  to  us,  for 
practically  our  wealth  lies  in  the  hands  of  certain  strata  of  society,  the  greater 
bulk  of  our  population  being  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  And  in  a 
country  like  this,  the  well-being  of  the  latter  classes  is  more  dependent  on  industry 
and  intemational  trade  than  that  of  the  populations  abroad.  Besides  this,  as  our 
wealth  is  chiefly  the  result  of  our  outward  commerce,  the  state  of  depression  ruling 
in  other  countries,  besides  our  own,  extends  the  bearing  of  the  whole  raattei* 
However  much  we  may  thus  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  our  wealth,  wo  must  recollect 
that  other  wealthy  and  industrious  nations,  notably  France,  may  outrival  us. 

Next  to  this  position  of  things,  the  question  arises,  How  long  will  this  last, 
or  when  will  there  be  an  improvement?”  The  real  reason  of  the  decline,  and  of 
the  hope  of  an  improvement,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  further  question, 
“ What  are  the  causes  here  at  work?” 

It  must  be  recollected  now  that  for  the  last  five  years  we  have  in  vain  hoped 
for  an  improvement  every  season — whilst  to  July,  18 1 8,  the  sixth  year,  none  has 
taken  place.  Whether  or  no  an  improvement  will  now  set  in,  the  gap  made 
since  1873  seems  so  large,  that  we  cannot  account  for  it  by  ordinary  or  familiar 
contingencies.  The  previous  short  crises  could  be  traced  to  heavy  withdrawals  of 
bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England,  enormously  high  rates  of  interest,  and  sudden 
failures  caused  bv  speculation — but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place,  fco  called 
over-trading  or  over-production  cannot  last  for  so  long  a time  as  five  years  , for  with 
the  present  svstem  of  speedy  communications  and  small  profits,  mercantile  matters 
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arc  liquidated  very  quickly.  The  favourite  allegation  that  strikes  of  workmen  have 
bec^  the  cause  is  equally  wrong.  Recent  wars  have  notliiug  to  do  with  it,  for  the 
pcr  .od  from  1848  to  1872  was  one  of  great  prosperity,  in  spite  of  gigantic  wars, 
lie  'e  in  England  the  question  of  foreign  loans  has  been  connected  with  the  subject, 
but  our  trade  with  nations,  who  have  not  re(iuircd  loans,  has  fallen  off  especially. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  allegations  made  are  what  may  I)e  called 
s icondary  ” symptoms  of  a ‘‘  primary  cause.”  What  may  be  this  primary  cause  * 

Among  the  many  so-called  authorities  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
pr(  sent  depression  of  trade,  a small  section  of  economists  have  steadily  maintained 
thi  t the  main  cause  is  the  demonetisation  of  silver.  With  this  subject  few  people 
art  at  all  acquainted;  the  literature  respecting  it  is  somewhat  varying  and 
detractive  ; and  here  in  England,  where  silver  was  first  demonetised  in  1816,  the 
pn  vailing  school  of  national  economists  refuses  to  admit  its  validity.  It  is  just  this 
pri  vailing  school  of  English  economists,  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  silver,  and 
ad  mcating  its  general  demonetisation,  which  tries  its  best  to  explain  the  present 
de  )ression  of  trade  through  the  above-mentioned  insufficient  allegatians.  The 
rei  sons  why  they  are  disinclined  to  recognise  the  true  cause  here  stated,  rest  upon 
no  ;hing  else  than  that  peculiar  obstinacy  with  which  doctrinaires  will  defend  their 
co  iceptions,  even  though  the  strongest  facts  may  be  brought  against  them.  It 
must  further  be  mentioned  that  although  England  demonetised  silver  in  1816,  yet 
th  it  the  situation  thereby  created  did  not  affect  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  all 
ov  3r  the  world  in  any  especially  marked  manner.  In  n'ality,  the  “ demonetisation 
of  silver  ” did  not  become  a practical  matter,  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
urtil  the  year  1872,  when  Germany  disturbed  the  then  existing  equilibrium 
between  gold  and  silver.  But  long  before  1872,  the  small  section  of  economists 
at  Dve  mentioned,  predicted^  in  distinct  terms,  that  the  consequences  of  such  further 
de  monetisation  of  silver  on  commerce  and  wealth  would  be  those,  the  first  beginning 
of  which  we  now  witness.  The  writer,  in  1868,  published  a book,*  in  which 
hi  referred  to  this  great  question,  amplifying  his  views  in  other  publications, 
in  1869,f  and  1871. | Several  economists  of  high  repute,  among  whom  the  late 
nator  of  France,  Monsieur  Wolowski,  was  the  chief,  expressed  similar  opinions. 
T lese  views  are  known  as  those  of  the  Bimetallic  School  of  Monetary  Economists ; 
bi  t under  the  then  existing  aggregate  or  equilibrium  brought  about  by  the  laws  of 
al . nations,  these  views  and  predictions  became  verified  only  in  the  year  1873. 

Subject  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  matter,  as  it  will  be  given  later  on,  it 
m ist  now  be  understood  that  so  far  it  is  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany 
w lich  has  brought  about  the  present  state  of  commerce.  What  other  nations  will 
hi  inclined  or  compelled  to  do,  and  how  their  action  will  intensify  the  evil,  remain 
tc  be  seen.  The  title  of  this  publication,  The  Wealth  and  Commerce  of  Nations 
a\  .d  the  Question  of  Silver is  hereby  indicated. 

* “ Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,”  700  pp..  1868,  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

t“The  Depreciation  of  Labour  which  would  follow  the  Demonetisation  of  Silver,”  109  pp., 
11  G9,  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

X “Suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Metallic  Currency  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  253  pp., 
1 71,  Tnibner  & Co. 
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In  order  further  to  account  for  its  publication,  its  construction,  and  its  “ sj)eci&l 
reference  to  the  Indian  valuation^  it  may  now  be  mentioned,  that  in  1875  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver  caused  alarm.  To  us  in  England,  the  losses  on  the  Indian 
exchange  made  by  the  Government,  and  in  the  Indian  commerce,  appeared  to  be 
the  chief  inducement  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  writer  was  then  requested 
to  state  his  views  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  before  whom  he  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver,  its  Causes,  its  Consequences,  and  their  possible 

Avoidance,  loith  special  reference  to  India,” 
on  the  7th  March,  187G.*  The  price  of  silver  had  then  fallen  to  52  pence,  and  fell 
subsequently  below  50.  It  has  since  then  again  risen  up  to  58  pence,  and  has  now 
declined  again  to  52  pence,  in  accord  with  what,  in  the  above  paper,  it  was  stated 
as  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  that  paper  the  writer  alluded  to  the  already  weakened 
trade  of  1873-1875,  and  predicted  the  further  great  falling  off.  Since  then,  the 
commerce  hav’ing  steadily  continued  to  decline,  and  the  subject  of  our  exports  and 
imports,  and  their  effect  upon  the  national  wealth,  having  caused  a great  deal  of 
anxiety,  the  writer  read  another  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  3rd  April, 
1878.  It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  this  further  paper  on  “ Our  Wealth 
in  Relation  to  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Catises  of  Decline  in  the  Latter  f as  here 
re-printed  from  the  Society’s  Journal,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a sequence  to 
the  paper  of  1876. 

The  reference  in  the  title  to  the  International  Monetary  Congress”  arises 
from  the  meeting  now  (August,  1878)  taking  place  in  Paris.  Although,  as  far  as 
England  and  India  are  concerned,  our  special  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  Indian 
silver  valuation,  yet  the  subject  at  large  is  a universal  one.  The  demonetisation  of 
silver  affects  the  interests  of  other  nations,  and  the  United  States  have  initiated 
the  congress  in  Paris,  to  which  the  great  majority  of  nations,  including  England, 
have  sent  delegates.  As  regards  the  object  and  success  of  this  congress,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  action  and  attitude  assumed  by  England.  It  will  be  shown 
later  on  that  England  may  act  so  as  to  bring  about  a satisfactory  solution,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  she  may  guard  her  own  present  position.  The  case  involves  a matter 
of  reciprocity,  from  which  England  and  India  will  derive  the  greater  benefit. 

This  publication  then  commences  with  the  paper — 

“ Our  Wealth  in  Relation  to  Imports  and  Exports,  ^c.,’’ 
in  which  the  author,  without  at  first  referring  to  the  cause  of  the  decline,  criticises 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  others,  and  gives  his  own  version  of  “ our  wealth  ” 
and  its  “ international”  relations.  He  then  shows  how  the  depression  of  trade  has 
affected  this  country,  by  way  of  figures.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  best,  that 
such  statements  as  to  our  wealth  should  initiate  the  reader  into  the  matter. 

Entering  then  upon  the  “ cause  of  the  decline,”  he  reviews  the  numerous 
allegations  which  have  been  advanced  in  vain  for  its  explanation,  and  then  demon- 
strates that  the  “ demonetisation  ” of  silver  is  the  real  cause.  The  subject  being 

* Published  iniha  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  oi  the  10th  and  17th  of  March*  1376.  Also 
“ The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver,”  &c.,  112  pp.,  1876,  published  by  Henry  S.  Kin§  & Co. 
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one  T hich,  as  before  stated,  is  met  with  the  greatest  prgudice  on  the  part  of  the 
extre  ne  Gold  School  of  Economists,  a number  of  allusions  occur  which  seem  to 
imph ' that  the  readers  are  already  somewhat  acquainted  ^vith  previous  features  of 

the  c Dutroversy. 

The  discussion^^  following  on  the  reading  of  the  paper  is  printed  in  full,  as 
also  wo  letters  bearing  on  it.  The  Additional  Remarks  thereon^^  by  the  author, 
call  attention  to  the  peculiar  methods  with  which  such  matters  are  treated  by 
conti  oversialists. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  author  was 
requ(  sted  to  republish  it,  and,  following  the  advice  of  friends,  was  induced  to  add 

to  it  a following  chapter,  entitled — 

The  Problem  lle-Htatedj 

in  w lich,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  controversy, 
he  gives  such  an  account  of  the  general  problem  involved  as  may  serve  for  their 
insti  action. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  Indian  silver  valuation  is  of  the 
most  pressing  importance,  and  several  suggestions  have  been  made  in  reference 

then  to,  he  criticises,  under  a chapter, 

Fallacious  Proposals  made  hij  Anglo-Indian  Fcononusts^ 
the  /iews  of  certain  writers  upon  this  point,  Avhose  proposals  have  lately  been 
subn  itted  to  the  public.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  c(»nsideration  of 
Thi  Difficulties  and  theJDuties  of  the  British  and  Indian  Governmeyits  in  this  matter, 
as  p:  eparatory  to  a proposal  made  by  himself  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  both 
for  he  Indian  valuation  and  |the  international  interests  of  the  case,  under  the 
heac  ing  of 

The  Authorh  Proposal. 

This  portion  may  he  of  Special  Interest  to  Anglo-Indians.  It  will  te  seen 
that  whilst  this  proposal  strictly  guards  the  principle  of  the  English  gold  valuation 
at  h >me,  and  remains  on  its  own  exclusively  Anglo-Indian  grounds  in  all  essential 
part  culars,  it  has  nevertheless  some  support  in  the  bimetallism  of  other  States. 
The  International  Monetary  Congress  of  Paris,  meeting  in  August,  1878,  may 
com-  ‘ to  certain  conclusions  as  to  this  matter,  and,  under  the  heading 

The  Conditions  Necessarg  for  the  Success  of  the  International  Ilonetary  Congress, 
the  lontingencies  upon  which  this  is  dependent  are  examined  and  their  prospects 
indi  rated. 

The  author  has  added  a chapter,  under  the  title  of 

Free  Trade  and  the  Demonetisation  of  Silver, 
whi<  h might  meet  with  some  recognition  on  the  part  of  those  adhering  to  the  great 
prin  nples  of  Free  Trade ; and,  in  a final  part, 

Conclusion, 

he  i urns  up  the  whole  case,  as  far  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  concerns  England’s 
general  interests  and  connection^therewith ; and,  secondly,  the  welfare  of  other 
natims — according  to  the  success,  or  non-success,  as  regards  a suitable  agreement 
at  t le  Congress. 
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OUR  WEALTH 


IN’  RELATION  TO  IMPORTS  & EXPORTS,  & THE  CAUSES  OF  DECLINE  IN  THE  LATTER 

Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  3rd  April,  1S78,  with  Discts  lon  thereon, 

AND 

FURTHER  REMARKS  BEARING  ON  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 


The  subject  of  our  diminished  exports,  or  rather 
that  of  the  increasing  deficiencies  between  our 
imports  and  exports  to  our  debit,  causes  some 
anxiety.  It  woxild  seem  that  in  this  matter  the 
^ nation  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  an  individual, 
^ who,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  spends  or  consumes  more 
in  commodities  than  he  sells  or  produces,  and  the 
question  is — Do  we  possess  the  means  for  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  or  are  we,  as  the  phrase  goes,  j 
using  up  our  capital  ‘r  and  finally,  what  is  the  j 
cause  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  matter  ? I 

The  subject  has  been  treated  in  various  ways  by 
several  authorities,  by  some  in  a light-hearted,  by 
otliers  in  a heavy-hearted  waj'.  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  not  been  treated  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  in  asking  your  indulgence  for  my 
method  of  expounding  it,  I must  first  venture  to 
enter  upon  a short  criticism  as  to  the  figures  stated,  , 
' And  methods  of  computation  adopted  by  others,  so  ' 
as  to  make  myself  better  understood.  i 

^ Firstly,  I refer  to  the  returns  of  our  imports  and  | 
exports,  as  they  are  handled  by  my  friend  Mr.  ' 
Stephen  Bourne,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  Custom-house,  in  his  ex- 
cellent and  well-known  paper  on  the  <]uestion. 
You  are  aware  that  our  imports  are  stated  at  their 
real  value,  /.e.,  pi'e.sumably  such  value  as  they  have 
in  the  market,  equivalent  to  prime  costs  and  charges 
on  arriving  here,  as  if  they  were  thus  invoiced,  and 
this  is  the  true  principle  of  valuation.  Our  ex- 
^ ]’>orts,  however,  are  taken  at  their  nett  value  here 
without  charges  of  shipping,  (tc.,  therefore  the 
difference  aj^pears  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

I conceive  that  they  should  also  be  stated  at  their 
supposed  full  invoice  value,  such  as  would  appear 
at  the  foreign  Custom-hoiises,  as  if  these  followed 
the  same  plan  as  we  do  here  in  regard  to  imports. 
4^  It  is  immaterial  in  all  cases  whether  sucli  charges 
of  freight  and  otlier  matters  are  paid  by  the  shipper 
or  the  consignee,  the  question  is  so  far  only  one  of 
actual  c^qual  valuation.  Mr.  Bourne  takes  the 
difference  between  imports  and  exports  as  it  appears  j 
from  the  returns,  and  modifies  them  in  the  follow- 
ing way ; — First,  he  deducts  from  the  sum  the 
balance  of  bullion  remaining  here  as  balance  of  j 
the  separate  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  ; 
metals.  I do  not  think  that  these  bullion  balances  ! 
are  reliable,  owing  to  certain  inconsistences  in  the  | 
declaration  of  value  of  bullion.  The  portion  of 
bullion  absorbed  for  jewellery,  plate,  and  in  the 
arts,  is  limited,  and  must  bo  regarded  as  having  | 
entered  into  consumption,  and  the  residue  would  | 
give  us  no  true  amount,  unless  we  were  able  also  : 
^ to  state  the  exact  amount  of  bills  current,  and  i 
settlements  by  short  exchanges.  This  cannot  be ! 


done,  for  we  cannot  separate  the  absolute  inter- 
national trade  bills  from  the  legitimate  renewals, 
the  pure  credit  bills,  and  others  less  legitimate. 
Moreover,  the  import  and  export  of  bullion  are 
connected  with  money  investments  abroad,  their 
extension  or  contraction,  is  an  element  entirely  in- 
dependent, and  at  this  time,  for  instance,  when 
British  capital  invested  abroad  is  being  drawn  in, 
the  import  of  bullion  is  not  due  to  balances  on 
account  of  commodities.  I conceive  that  the 
question  of  bullion  is  that  of  the  money  market, 
and  that  in  reality  the  accumulation  of  gold  is 
shown  in  the  currency,  either  in  the  increase  of 
the  circulation,  or,  and  chiefly,  in  the  stock  of  gold 
bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England.  I shall  therefore 
treat  bullion  as  separated  from  exports  and 
imports  of  commodities.  Mr.  Bourne  then 
deducts  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  imi)orts, 
hartng  taken  great  pains  in  arriving  at  the  gross 
figures  involved.  But  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  full  gross  cost  of  freights  should  not  be  so 
deducted,  for  they  are  notprofitonshipping ; indeed, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  only  one-third  of  the 
gross  freights  are  so.  The  set-off*  of  victualling  stores, 
which  Mr.  Bourne  adds,  does  not  compensate  the 
matter,  the  ships’  charges  afloat  and  abroad,  and 
other  items,  must  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Bourne 
adds  foreign  freights,  ships’  stores,  and  coals ; 
but  all  this  can  be  avoided  b^’'  treating  shipping 
separately,  as  I shall  do  hereafter,  and  by  adopting 
the  simple  plan  of  adding  freight  charges  to  our 
exports,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  same  invoice, 
or  real  value  abroad,  as  our  imports  here.  From 
18d4  forward,  although  import  freights  were 
always  higher  than  export  freights,  I compute  the 
total  of  charges,  including  insurance,  commissions, 
Ac.,  at  about  12  per  cent.  But,  for  a number  of 
years,  the  outward  freights  have  still  more  declined, 
and  commissions  have  been  reduced.  This  decline 
set  in  between  1866  and  1869.  Without  entering 
into  the  details  per  annum,  I think  I meet  the 
case  fairly,  having  regard  to  bulky  as  well  as  finer 
goods,  if,  from  18o4  to  18(>8,  I add  12  per  cent., 
and  from  1869  to  1877  I add  10  per  cent,  to  the 
expoi'ts,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  real  balance,  and 
submit  Table  I.  (p.  2.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reduction  in 
the  total  of  our  export  is  only  pjirtially  due  to  the 
decrease  in  quantities ; the  greater  portion  is  due 
to  decrease  in  value  ; biit,  for  the  pui'poses  of  the 
account,  this  makes  no  diff'erence  whatever.  I 
propose  to  use  the  figures  resulting  from  the 
table  as  the  nett,  or  real  balances  of  trade  on  goods 
against  us. 

Secondly,  I refer  to  the  method  in  which  this 
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-Shoxciuij  Imports  and  Exports  at  Cuttom-house  have  recoiu’se  t‘  his  extra  saviiiirs,  the  “external” 
and  /At'  Appannt  lidancc.  CorrfcUn.j  Ex-  reserve  previou^ly  sjioken  of,  and  thus  realise  such 
hyiPir  Cent. additoin  for  t>  portions  of  his  international  wealth  as  might  be 

'.for  ISGO/olSii.  {hi  thomaiul'i  requisite.  The  unfavourable  state  of  his  inter- 

- - . , national  trade  may  compel  him  to  do  so.  Under 

T..iai  ^ Api'arent  rnrrectt’ii  | these  eircunistuiices  lie  may  vet  make  a protit  on 

- his  h<»me  trade,  or  oveti  auu  new  improvements  to 

152,030  115. S2I  3G,5('i8  129.710  22,070  his  home  estate,  but  this  is  not  avaOable  forexternal 

1- 13,5-13  110,091  2tl,852  130, 003  12!s50  / purposes.  AVdier.hf  r.  when  tlie  interiiatiorial  wealth 

172,511  130,220  33,321  155,020  I lti,018  (is  used  uji,  he  must  have  recourse  to  selling  his 

187.811  I 110,171  41.070  103,714  21.130  i home  wealth,  and  what  the  effect  of  this  would  bo 

I61,5si  130, (S3  21.801  150,557  8,0*27  ,,u  the  ]»rice  of  his  piroiierty.  or  the  c;i])ital  in- 

1(0,182  Ia5,»j03  23.189  174,3(0  1,810  I yi^ved,  remains  to  be  Seen.  This  appears  to  me  to 

l^l’-Do  i 7>*’’on^  ! illustrate  the  pi • 'Sent  TJOsition  Ilf  this  country,  sub- 
ilv  i'rs  ^V'  lO  isi'  insl  , jeet  t ) our  as(-ei turning  whetiier  tmr  international 

2- i83a0  19o!oo2  52;oi7  ' ^388  i^o 

274,952  212,588  02.301  238,098  30,853  of  view  the  statenieiits  i.ut  lorth  by  others  deserve 

j71.072  218,832  52,270  215,002  25.881  critiei.'^m. 

208,290  238.000  50,384  207,574  27,710  In  the  of  the  7th  Decemhi  r.  1S7T,  for  in- 

275, 183  225,803  40.380  252,800  22,284  | stance,  there  a]  qieared  an  article  on  “ Tlie  Exces.s 

294,091  227,778  0(i,01()  255,111  30,584  of  Imports,”  ii  which  the  writer,  previou.s  to  hi.s 

295,460  237,015  58,415  200,716  | 31.744  explaining  the  matter  attache'll  to  tho  title, 

303.275  244,081  50.170  208,489  | 31,780  procoed.s  at  once  to  speak  of  our  “wealth,”  in 

331,015  283,575  4(,440  311,932  10.083  saying,  “The  isual  acciuaulations  of  capital  in 

England  cannot  betaken  at  less  than  £200  millions 

3*l,2b/  311,000  00,282  342, lOo  20,182  y.f.r  r,n,jnm  ” He  comnutes  this  in  the  followino- 

370,083  207,050  72,433  327.415  42.008  U*;  computes  Tins  in  tne  louowui^ 

373,940  281,612  92.328  309,773  04.177  •— 

374,000  255.000  119.000  280,500  03,500  “ We  know  f.-’orn  the  income-tax  returns  that  the 

303,900  251,700  142,200  276,870  117,030  annual  value  of  house  property  alone,  in  the  10  years 

ending  1875,  ros*  from  £69  to  £95  millions,  an  increase 

of  £20  millions  per  annum,  representing  an  increased 
* our  exports  and' imports,  as  it  is  likely  to  capital  value,  at  15  years’  pnrch;ise  only,  ot  nearly 
r general  wealth  has  been  treated  lately  ^400  millions,  rr  .£40  millions  a year.  In  the  same 
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il  aiivi  tii.tu  ui,  uiillions  u year.” 

imiiig  our  capital should  be  separated  m 

vay  as  to  enable  us  to  show  to  what  por-  Tho  w’riter  then  goes  on  to  apply  tho  same  prin- 
)ur  wealth  this  may  apply.  It  appears  to  ciple  of  valuauon  to  railways,  canals,  mines,  and 
that  which  has  been  wu’itten  on  the  point,  incomes  of  all  sorts,  and  computes  the  whole  as 
fails  in  sliowiiig  this  clearly;  that  the  equivalent  to  an  annual  “ increase  of  capital”  of, 
have  contented  themselves  ivith  showing  at  **  a modcrat-*  figure,”  £200  millions  a year, 
t gemu'al  wealth,  as  if  they  wished  thereby  Now,  if  you  bear  iu  mind  Avhat  I have  said 
'helm  the  matter  at  issue,  and  that  some  before  as  to  this  matter  of  local  or  national  wealth, 
statemi'iits  may  ini.slead  us.  Tho  question  you  may  admiv  that  the  “capital”  here  involved 
uiMirts  and  export.s  is,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a question  of  '*  price  ” in  the  first  instance,  and 
our  relations  with  the  outward  world — “ price  ” is  a very  elastic  element  indeed.  As 
our  home  affairs — it  concerns  what  may  stated  before,  if  we  were  obliged  to  sell  such  i>ro- 
d our  “international  wealth,”  as  distin-  perty  to  ourselv'os,  or  among  ourselves,  what  would 
from  our  home  or  “internal  wealth.”  become  of  the  price  and  the  capital  ? And  if  the 
iC  resembles  that  of  a rich  merchant  wi*iter  of  that  article  meant  to  convoy  that,  besides 
ho  has  his  fair  piece  of  land,  his  mansion,  increase  in  pnee,  there  was  also  a considerable 
s of  art,  and  furniture.  'He  has  made  his  addition  in  quantity  of  improvements,  the  case 
in  the  home  and  the  foreign  trade;  it  is  remains  the  same.  The  truth  is,  that  these  home 
■uvested  in  his  home  possessions,  partly  possessions,  wl.  at  ever  be  their  quantity,  quality,  or 
. in  business,  and  he  has  a balance  repre-  price,  an*  the  rei^uisites  accounting  for  our  state 
by'  claims  on  other  nations,  in  colonial  of  civilisation  ; they  are,  so  to  speak,  pledged  to 
ugn  bonds,  and  otherwise.  Tho  former,  this  jnirpose  cud  no  other,  and  must  remain  so. 
his  2>ossession  here,  is  the  internal,  An  actual  increase  in  the  number  and  styles  of  our 
:ter,  the  external  Avealth.  Now,  if  buildings  and  improvements  is,  no  doubt,  a gain ; 

merchant  found  that  ho  was  losing,  but,  as  far  as  ioereased  rentals  are  concerned,  there 
uld  his  wealth  serve  him  !"  Ho  could  not  is  a set-off.  'J  hat  it  is  a thing  satisfactory  to  the 
his  lands  and  houses  or  improvements  on  owner  of  houses  to  obtain  a higher  rent  is  obvious, 
;e,  nor  could  he,  whatever  the  local  price  and  he  is  so  much  the  richer  ; but  the  tenant  is  so 
, sell  them  to  himself,  so  to  speak,  us  a much  the  poo'*er.  And  if  you  want  to  apply  this 
vould  have  to  do.  Hi.s  art  treasures  and  both  ways,  ph  ased  at  the  tenant’s  ability  to  pay 
e it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  him  to  jjart  rent — thus  “eating  the  ap]>le  and  having  it  too  ” 
ul  money'  he  cannot  take  from  the  circula-  — you  miglit  is  well  say  that,  when  corn  is  dear 
thout  re-supplying  it,  for  the  demand.s  of  and  privation  prevails,  tliat  this  is,  no'crtheless, 
ilatioii  arc  imperative.  He  would  therefore  on  both  side  s an  increase  of  national  wealth. 


iSurcly'  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  methods  of 
computing  national  wealth  are  not  suitable ; but 
the  tendency  of  the  writer,  and  the  ease  with 
which  such  tendency  tumbles  from  om-  phrase  into 
another,  must  be  jiatent  to  you  Avhen  1 ]>oint  out 
that,  in  a siib.sequent  jiart  of  the  article,  the  writer 
converts  tho  £200  millions  of  increase  per  annum 
so  computed  from  incri'used  capital  into  “annual 
suAungs  of  more  than  £200  millions. 

Another  method  of  conqiutation  to  which  I must 
take  exception,  is  that  of  stating  our  weallii  by  Avay 
of  cajhtali.sing  income,  as  has  lately  been  done  by 
my  friend  Air.  (iilfeu,hrad  of  theStiitisticalDejiart- 
meiit  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  Mr.  Gitlen  takes 
the  income  as  resulting  from  the  incomr- 
tax  retuiais  under  the  varujus  schedules,  and 
c:i] litalises  lliese  at  arbricary  rales  of  from  oO  doAvn 
to  four  y’^ears*  purcha.se.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  returns  on  land  and  houses  under  Sehedide  A, 
and  public  funds  undi.T  Schedule  C,  give  f>oints 
from  which  cniicluNions  as  to  capital  may  be  con- 
firmed, but  the  items  under  Scheilule  H,  farm 
profits,  andnnderSf'lieduic  D,  and  other  stutemeiits 
made  by  Mr.  Giffeii,  are  ijuite  unsuitable  fm*  the 
}>ur{iose.  Seeing  That  the  jmrjinse  of  an  income 
ileri\'ed  from  mental  or  uianual  labour,  over  and 
aboA'e  the  mere  co.>t  of  arrangements  or  works  n*- 
ipiired,  is  chieliy  that  of  being  consumed,  it  is 
paradoxical  tosay  that  sueh  incomes  can  be  cajdtal- 
ised,  or  that  *^ueh  eomjmtatiuu  can  actually  be 
stated  as  “accumulated  national  Avcalth,"  If 
Brt)wn  makes  £1,U00  out  of  Smith,  surely  that  is 
not  accumulated  iiatioual  capital  or  AVealth.  And 
whetlier  this  local  or  credit  and  debit,  is 

obtained  by  Avav  of  farmers'  jirotits,  or  by  industrial 
and  professii  iial  pursuits,  or  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate means,  it  upjiears  to  me  that  you  cannot,  there- 
fore, capitalise  BroAvu's  adA'antage  by^  more  or  less 
fanciful  assiini]>tiuns  of  yetivs  of  jturehase.  A\  e 
miglit  a.s  Avell  eapilalise  the  salaries  and  inconu'.s 
of  our  State  ollicers  and  jieiisionors,  and  the  (*x- 
pen.ses  of  our  army  and  naA'v,  and  add  such  ca])ital 
to  the  already'  existing  ca]»ital  A'alue  of  pro- 
perty, and  tho  already  capitalised  incomes  of  tlie 
nation,  out  of  Avhieh  this  is  ]»art,  and  .so  swell  up 
the  amount  to  any  figure  avo  like.  It  must  be 
obAuous  to  you  also,  that  there  are,  so  to  speak, 
“ incomes  Avitliin  incomes,”  that  one  large  income 
fo^  one  man  splits  into  a number  for  those  l>t*loAv, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  a system  of  Avhcels  Avithiii 
wheels.  I need  not  liere  enter  into  a criticism 
of  the  various  items  of  Air.  Giffeii’s  estimates, 
but  in  order  to  show  you  the  value  of  computa- 
tions of  this  kind,  1 may  mention  that,  Avhile  Air. 
Giffen,  in  his  moderation,  keo]>s  CA'ery  estimate 
down  at  the  most  modi'st  figures,  making  out  that 
an  income  assessed  of  £571  millions  a year  gave  a 
capital  of  £8,548,120,f)00,  there  Avas  another  emi- 
nent statist  present,  Avho  expressed  his  coiiA-iction 
that  the  real  amount  was  likely  to  double  that  sum. 
Alongside  these  figures  it  must  be  imagined  in  how 
pleasant  and  gratify'ing  a manner  the  “ fif*abite” 
principle  of  the  National  Debt  of  £8(t0  millions  avus 
treated. 

The  truth  is,  in  these  comimtations  the  great 
error  is  that  of  confounding  and  mixing  ii])  the  real 
acquisition  of  property  or  capital  with  the  moans 
and  men  which  produce  it.  Before  capital  or 
property  can  be  thus  treated,  the  current  life 
of  the  producing  factors  must  be  cared  for,  and 


that  absorbs  the  major  }>art  of  all  efforts.  In  the 
growth  of  the  human  body  only  a portion  of  the 
nourishment  turns  into  flesh  and  bone;  we  cannot 
capitalise  the  nourishment  taken  in  a year  into  a 
mass  of  fit  sh,  and  to  complete  the  jihuntasticnl 
jirocess,  capitalise  also  the  “income”  A\'hich  gocsin 
exchange  for  it.  The  following  jilain  retlecfion 
mav  siTVi*  to  shoAv  the  meaning  *if  this  more  dis- 
I tiuctlA*.  Thrtofal  incoiiieis  stated  at  £571  millions, 
equal  to  about  £17  per  annum  j>er  head  of  popula- 
tion, or  less  than  the  c^st  <if  maintaining  a pauper 
baby  only.  But  tin*  turnoA'er  in  Lusiiu'S'^  amounts 
to  many  thousand  millions.  The  London  Clearing- 
house  returns  amount  to  between  £5,000  and 
£il,0O(>  millions  pi-r  annum,  and  although  they 
contain  many  repetitions,  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind 
liow  nmcli  in  banking  tnuisactions  is  outside  the 
clouring,  and  take  the  turnoA'er  in  the  jiroA'inces, 
there  may  be  a clear  total  of  from  £9,000  to 
■ £1 1,000  millions  per  annum.  Then,  there  are  other 
' Settlements  by  way'  of  acifount,  besitles  the  daily 
use  of  tlie  currencA',  tlmt  a tumoA'iT  of  £15.000 
i to  £10,000  millions  per  aimum  is  Avithin  tlie  murk. 

I This  coA'ers  more  than  all  the  stages  of  Avholesale 
into  retail  trade.  1 may  also  mention  that  in 
Austria-lliingary,  for  iu'^taiice,  the  income  ot  the 
pojHilutioii  is  stated  at  5, *500  millions  of  finrins.  or 
abiuit  as  much  in  £ sterling  as  heri.',  yet  thr 
amount  of  property  in  the  emjiire  is  estimated  at 
aliout  one-third  of  onrs,  us  I shall  presently' 
show  you.  AIa'  object  in  cui-sorily  calling  your 
atti'ution  to  such  figures  is  that  uf  affirming  the 
suggestion  that  aa'c  cannot  mix  up  the  existing 
stock  of  j>ro})erty  or  ca]ntal  with  eajiitalised  in- 
comes, as  has  boen  tlono  by  my  friend  Mr.  Giffbn. 

Oil  my  jiart,  I sliall  now  endouA'onr  to  gain  your 
ajiproA'a!  to  a system  of  taking  stock  of  our  wealth 
generally'  under  certain  headings,  so  as  to  elucidate 
from  tli-it  w'luif  is  real  national  wealth,  and  Avhich 
]>arts  of  sucli  Avealth  are  at  jiresent  being  effected 
l»y  tlie  imiHirt  and  export  (jinrstion.  The  means  of 
creating  and  maintaining  this  Avealth  Avill  form  a 
separate  eonsidcration. 

Tb(*  stock  cif  Avealth,  in  matters  of  actual  free 
possr.ssioiis.  iiiA'olA'ing  no  indebtedness  by  other 
l>arties,  in  things  of  value  tlirough  tlie  adjunct  of 
labour,  and  in  contracts  of  individual  AA'ealth  to 
Avhich  the  indelitedness  of  others  is  attached,  may 
be  brought  under  the  following  ht-adings  : — 

1.  Lands,  the  .soil  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Houses,  ]uiblie  and  private  buildings. 

o.  Aloveabh*  household  and  personal  gootls,  art 
treasures,  Ac. 

4.  Tin*  National  Debt  and  other  inland  stocks. 

5.  liailways,  canals,  and  public  Avorks. 

0.  Capital  in  commerce  and  industry. 

7.  Currency — gold,  siU'er,  and  copper. 

s.  Our  “ external  ” or  “ international  ” wealth. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  distinction 
betAveeii  these  items  and  our  national  position  in 
such  matters,  I ask  permission  to  proceed  by  AA*ay 
of  comparison  Avith  another  nation.  I shall  for 
this  ])uriiose  select  Austria,  a State  on  about  the 
same  levil  of  civilisation  w’ith  ourselves,  as  a type 
ofagrouji  of  nations  Avhose  affairs  are  in  a less 
favourable  condition  than  those  of  the  group  of 
Avealthier  ccnmtri(*s,  of  Avhich  A\-e  are  tho  head. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  value  of  lands  may 
be  stated  at  being  £2,090  millions.  Some 
portion  of  the  soil  is  park  and  waste  land,  but 
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is  we  can  set  the  ver\-  great  perfection  of 
ation  of  agriculture,  which  gives  to  our 

■ lauds  such  high  value.  But  although 
nt  of  £2,000  millions  may  be  given 
lue  or  price  for  the  time  btnng,  we  must 

that  this  price  is  subject  to  contingencies 
with  general  prosperity.  It  is  national 
ut  it  confers  no  special  advantage  to  us 
: nations.  They  also  have  lands,  indeed 
not  be  nations  if  they  bad  not.  Aus- 
^ary,  for  example,  has  more  acres,  and  if 
ated  than  ours  it  has  climatic  advantages, 
and  qiuility,  together  with  cultivation 
produce,  ought  to  be  considered  rathi'r 
\ According  to  best  ad-vices,  tho  value 
ads  in  Austria  amounts  to  £8o0  mil- 
• is  immaterial  whether  or  nut  laud 
s are  held  by  rc'sident  mortgagees,  and 
riand  have  no  foreign  mortgagees.  In 
lowever,  where  the  mortgagee  system  is 
so  called morigago  letters,’’  or  bonds 
, of  which  some  are  held  by  capitalists 
::>ut  of  the  empire  ; tho  amount  so  held  ! 
, not  large.  Indeed,  such  lands  cannot  ' 
edged  away,  unless  a nation  sinks  into  a 
•rfdom. 

ue  of  liouse  property  in  tho  Unitt*d  Iving- 
be  stated  at  £l,2S(»  millions.  The 
of  buildings,  especially  hi  large*  towns, 
-*xcel  in  solidity,  cost  of  construction,  and 
'eign  towns,  like  Paris  and  Yieima.  are  far 
lly  built.  AVe  excel  in  gentlemen’s  coim- 
. The  progress  made  in  buildings  in 
has  h(‘en  very  considerahlo,  especially  (d' 
I,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  in  tlie  French 
'ian  towns  still  greater  imxirovements  liave 
iduced.  As  far  as  the  use  and  valuation 
ngs  are  concerned,  the  same  rules  ap])ly 
case  of  land,  and  quantity  ami  (juality 
regarded  rather  than  ju'ice.  Tin*  valm* 
proijorty  in  the  Austrian  Empir('  in 
■u  as  i*27o  ndlUons,  but  this  is  the 
. for  taxation  pur])Oses  ; at  the  ju’fseiit 
valuation  is  near  £400  millions,  and  if  it 
le  on  the  same  pianciples  as  hen*  it  would 
be  much  larger. 

ick  of  movt'abic  property  consists  of  art 
, jewellery,  furniture,  utensils,  all  personal 
IS  of  every  kind  Avhicli  can  bo  transported, 
no  doubt  that  the  wealthiest  classes  in 
possess,  individually,  more  of  these  goods 
;e  of  other  nations,  wliose  public  ctdlec- 
luore  extensive.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
lilt  the  great  mass  of  the  people  abroad 
ossessiou  of  more  persoiud  goods  than 
le  classes  in  England.  A French 
t,  well  acquainted  ^yith  England,  said  to 
ver  S])Oons  are  as  plentiful  in  France 
tickets  in  England,”  and  although 

■ be  an  purfe  expres.sion.  yt*t  there 
ibt  that  the  great  strata  of  pco})le  abroad 
thrifty  or  solvent  than  ours  of  the  same 
Household  goods  and  pei'vsonal  iiossessions 
udare  not  subject  to  foreign  claims  : they 

more  than  lands  and  hfiusos,  pledged  to 
arposcs  as  a condition  of  civilisation, 
they  are  saleable  abroad  at  a xiinch. 
g a rule  adopted  by  other  economists, 
ipears  to  mo  applicable  to  England,  viz., 
i property  may  be  taken  as  being  equal  to 


one-half  of  the  value  of  houses,  there  would  be 
£600  millions  foi  the  United  Kingilom  ; for  Austria 
the  value  of  such  stock  hits  been  stated  at  £600 
millions. 

Our  National  Debt,  which,  with  other  municipal 
loans  for  which  no  tangible  property  is  visible,  may 
be  taken  at  £800  millions,  is  not,  as  a matter  of 
course,  an  item  of  national  wealth.  It  is  a con- 
tract involving  individual  wealth  on  the  one,  au". 
imh'htednoss  mi  the  othm*  side,  grevious  lo  the 
latter.  To  the  foreigner,  however,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  one  Englisiimau  owes  money  to  another. 
The  National  1)  -bt  is  an  item  of  condderation  for 
this  reason  ; it  r<p>resents  a portion  of  the  national 
credit  as  realised,  and  in  case  of  necessity  avo  might 
sell  Consols  abroad.  There  has  been  no  need  for 
our  doing  so,  wt  have  raised  it  and  hold  the  debt, 
so  to  speak,  among  ourselves;  but  Austria,  for 
instauee.  and  o' her  States,  have  not  only  raised 
j)!irt  of  their  debts  abroad,  but  sold  otlnr  portions 
<if  those  raised  at  home,  and  this  begins  to  show 
the  groat  distiiu lion  between  such  States  and  our- 
selves. Tliethi’ce  preceding  items  of  wealth  are 
positive  and  bcinng  to  home  life.  The  National 
Debt,  when  held  by  tin;  nation  itself,  is  ameri'iten* 
of  local  wealth  and  indebtedness  by  way  of  a set- 
nh':  Init  when  such  debt  or  part  i>f  it  is  held  abroad, 
it  becomes  au  item  of  sinqilo  intf^rnation*'!  in- 
debtedness or  national  ])Ovorty.  Th(*  ]niblic  and 
municipal  debts  of  Austria  amount  to  i'iOT  million,^. 

The  value  of  our  raihvu5S,  canals,  and  other 
undertakings  of  like  ]»uhlic  origin  and  for  ]ml)lit 
use,  may  be  st'itfnlat  £800  millions.  Those  of 
Austria  amount  to  about  £260  millions.  It 
matters  of  this  kiml  we  stand  at  the  hea<l  of  all 
nations,  but  tiu-y  conoeni  our  local  and  inteima' 
convenience  more  than  the  foreign*'!*.  Still,  as 
regards  tho  distinction  hotween  States  like  Ihighmo 
and  others  like  Austria,  tliero  is  agiin  this  great 
difference  ; we  are  the  stockholders  of  oui'own  rail- 
Avays,  and  use  their  dividends  among  ourselves  to 
our  mutual  bom  fit,  whilst  a very  great  portion  o:’ 
tlie  Austrian  railways  are  under  foreign  adA'anees. 
])art  of  the  stock  bi’ing  held  abroad,  and  this  hn> 
the  same  efiect  iqxin  the  Austrian  commomvealtl'. 

! as  that  of  their  national  debt,  it  nuTcases  tho  "inter- 
national poverfy”of  tho  country.  Our  railways 
and  public  Av'orks  belong  to  the  sum  total  of  cm 
positiA'c  possess’.ons,  and  though  like  lands  and 
houses  they  aiv  not  bodily  ex]iortablc,  yet  th<- 
“stock”  laay  be  a\'ai] able  for  international  i*ui-- 
■ poses,  if  wc  turn  pooreia 

I The  amount  of  cai>ital  enqdoyed  in  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  this  country  may  bo  stated  at  £900 
millions.  I rcf<-r  to  a publication  by  my  brother, 

; 'Sir.  Richard  Soyd,  who  shows  the  grounds  upon 
j which  this  sum,  including  tho  capitals  ]mblicly 
i stated,  has  boon  arrived  at.  Wo  must  not,  of  course, 
i understand  current  money  by  tbissum:thocurrency 
iiunetullicaudb-mknote  money  is  a separate  matter, 
under  the  next  folloAving  heading.  The  capital, 
as  meant  here,  is  either  sunk  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, mines,  n achinery,  and  other  means  of  ]>ro- 
curiug  or  manufacturing  conimoditios ; it  is  rej>re- 
st*nted  by  stacks  of  goods  ready  to  enter 
consuiiqdioii ; some  of  it  is  inA*ested  in  securities, 
or  even  in  land  and  houses.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
some  extent  already  mixed  up  with  other  home 
matters.  A i lerchant,  for  instance,  may  hriA^e 
a capital  of  £ ‘0fl,000  invested  in  Consols,  and  do 
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£360  millions  gold  and  silver. 

Over  and  above  its  stock  of  bullion,  the  Bank  of 
France  issues,  for  the  tim**  being,  extra  notes  for 
(say)  £10  millions. 

It  Avould,  therefore,  ajjjiear  that  as  far  as  gold 
and  silver  are  concenied,  Ave  are  not  the  richest 
nation.  But  tlu*  comiiaratively  small  amount  of 
cuiTcncv  used  in  this  country  is  due  chu'tiv  to  the 
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higher  development  of  our  hanking  and  clearing 
system,  AA'hich  enables  us  to  do  AA'ith  less  cash, 
Ne\-ertheloss,  l.»anking  and  clearing  arc  not 
neglected  in  France,  and  the  general  better  state 
of  solvency. in  the  intenial  trade  of  France,  and 
more  distributed  solidity  and  wealth,  causes  a 
giT*ater  natural  accumulation  of  solid  money.  In 
this  country  also  we  admit  only  gold  as  legal 
tender,  and.  restrict  the  use  of  silver  to  the 
narroAvest  limits,  Avhereas  in  France  hitherto  both 
gold  and  silA’cr  have  been  used  for  legal  tender 
purjioses,  tho  former  metal  prejionderating.  Our 
metallic  currency  is  an  item  of  ])ositive  national 
Avealth,  and  the  admixtur*-  of  bank  notes  Avith  it  is 
moderate  enough  to  maintain  their  full  metallic 
value. 

In  Austria,  however  (aud  States  in  the  same 
category),  the  case  is  AAudely  dirterent.  Through 
Avars  and  political  troubles,  and  chiflly  through 
misgovernuient  and  bad  economy,  the  Austrian 
people  haA’e  Vjeen  comx>elled  to  export  their  metallic 


tenial  xioBsossioiis.  There  are  many  jieople  Avho 
think  that  our  cjq»ital  ought  to  he  larger,  that  there 
sliould  not  be  so  mucli  credit.  It  is  true,  i)erlia])S, 
that  in  France  and  elseAvhere.  tho  actual  cajatal 
Tiosse.sscd  bylargi*  and  .small  traders  is  xu*oportion- 
ately  larger,  and  that  there  is  more  soh-ency  among 
the  inland  traders  tlian  here,  hut  our  cajatnl  used 
in  the  manufacturing  and  international  trade  is  by 
far  tho.  largevl.  Of  the  £fM)()  millions  ea])ital  in 
commeice,  it  may  he  assumed  that  £o(Ml  millions 
are  concerned  among  the  items  already  enumerated, 
and  this  must  be  deducted,  IcaAniig  a sum  of  £400 
millions  as  roxireseuting  pusitm*  Avcalth  in  indus- 
trial eutorjirise,  machinery,  in  .stocks  of  goods,  and 
commodities  in  jirocess  of  manufactui-e.  For 
Austria,  a sum  of  £.400  millions  may  thus  bo  set 
aside. 

This  country  jiosse.sses,  in  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  hullion  in  use  for  monetary  X)ur|>oses,  about 
£l6o  millions  in  gold,  and  £16  millions  in  silver  ; 
namely : — 

£107  millions  gold  coin  | 

to  ,,  silver  com  j ® 

,,  gold  bullion  (for  the  time  being  in  the 
Bank  of  England). 


£118  millions  of  gold  and  silver. 

Cl  hank  notes  avc  need  not  gi\*e  an  account : tliey 
are  not  national  Avealth.  and  not  legal  tender 
abroad.  The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes  on  the 
£2d  millions  (or  more  or  less)  Imllion,  and  on 
£lo  millions  of  securities.  Country  bankers  may 
also  issue  £15,800,000  of  notes  Avithout  gold;  but 
these,  also,  do  not  concern  foreign  nations. 

In  France  tlie  total  amount  of  the  lu’ccious 
metals,  as  money,  may  be  given  as — 


cui'reney  and  substitute  ]>ax)er  money  for  it.  Of 
tbe  evils  of  siu*h  issue  of  bank  notes,  the  necessary 
over  issue,  the  consequent  liigh  xiremiuiu  on  X‘te- 
cinns  metal.  Avith  their  ruinous  inHuence  on  both 
intenial  and  international  trade,  Ave  need  not 
occuxjy  oiu'selA'cs.  Sutheient  to  say,  that  the  legal 
tender  metallic  money  is  rarely  seeii  in  circulatic>n, 
and  only  dealt  in  as  a kind  of  commodify  : that 
the  only  stock  of  hullion  for  the  sccuritA*  of  tho 
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bank  note  of  the  National  Bank  of  Austria  is  held 
by  that  institution,  and  against  an  issue  of  £2S 
millions,  amounts  to  £14  millions,  Besides  this 
there  is  but  small  silver  aud  copper  change, 
amounting  x>erhax»s  to  £ I (»  millions.  Beyond  this 
tiiere  is  a bank-note  issue  by  the  Stati*  (ax»art  from 
tho  National  Bank)  Avithout  any  hullion  at  its 
back,  of  £65  millions.  Thus  Austria  has — 

£10  millions  in  silver  and  copj.  or  change  and  odd  money. 

14  in  gold  and  sih'cr  ut  the  Bank. 


£24  millions  in  gold  and  silver. 

Besides  an  OA'er-issue  of  £14  millions  of  notes  by  the 
Bank,  and  £35  millions  (more  or  less'  by  the  State. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  countries  like 
Germany,  Bidgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Ac*.,  are? 
in  a iKisition  of  metallic  x>urity  like  England  and 
France,  Avhilst  Russia.  Italy,  the  United  States, 
ami  others,  in  ditten  nt  (h'gree.s  of  x»remium  on 
gold  and  silver,  belong  to  the  groiqi  of  Austria. 

The  aboA'c  considered  seven  items  of  wealth  are 
internal  matters.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
soil  of  the  country.  Whatever  lies  outside  of  tliis, 
either  in  our  cohmies  or  in  foreign  couHtries,  or 
on  the  sea,  whether  alongside  or  far  away  from 
our  shores,  is  external,  aud  fails  under  the  head  ol 
" inteniational  Avealth.” 
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Our  “international’'  wealth  cons;istR  of  : — 

Foreig  i State  stocks  and  colonial  stocks. 

Foreig  i and  colonial  railway  and  debentures 
shares. 

Indust  dal  enterprises,  estates,  caiutal  in  colonies 
and  abro  id. 

Ships  inchored  in  our  harbours,  at  sea,  or  in 
foreign  j orts. 

Balaiu  :^s  of  goods,  afloat  and  abroad. 

Of  the  first  we  held  in  the  year  1872  an  amount 
which  I iV  be  stated  at  i,‘GoO  millions.*  In 
Cohmial,  Continental,  American,  and  other  rail- 
wiiys  aiu  ]>ublie  works,  shares,  or  debi-utiu'cs,  tlic 
auiouuC  leld  by  us  is  estimated  at  1:210  millions. 
Indiistrii  1 l•nte^pl■is^'s,  estates  owned  by  English- 
men livii  g luTi',  in  colonies,  )ind  abroail,  English 
capital  ii  colonial  and  foreign  banks  may  amount 
to  abotit  £S0  millions. 

The  va  aie  of  our  ships  may  be  taken  at  from 
£70  mill  ons  to  £75  millions.  Of  the  0 millions 
tons,  l.\  uillions  are  small  coasting  craft,  worth 
Imt  a it  \v  pounds  a ton,  and.  estimating  the 
millh  ns  tons  of  steamers  at  their  respective 
eost  pi'ic  *3,  from  the  highest  class  at  £25  a ton  to 
the  best  freiglit  boats  at  £1^  a ton,  and  those  of 
sailing  * bips  from  £1(>  to  £12  a ton — making  all 
due  alio  vance  for  deterioration,  whicli,  in  some 
cases,  br  ngs  the  ton  to  below  £5  in  value — am 
advised  • n best  authority  that  the  capital  value  of 
the  total  of  our  shix>ping  property  is  given  in  the 
above  su  u. 

Togetl  er  with  the  amounts  currently  owned 
for  goot  s,  the  total  of  our  external  jiossessions 
in  the  year  1872  may  be  stated  as  amoiinting 
to  £l,li  0 millions.  From  this  total  sum  we 
derived  a revenue  which  may  be  stated  at 
£65  mill  ons  for  that  yt;ur. 

Franc*'  and  Germany,  besides  holding  foreign 
State  d bts,  railway  and  various  other  bonds, 
ai*e  inte:  t*sted  in  goods,  and  have  their  ship})iiig  ; 
but  the  i ggregate  is  not  so  largo  as  ours,  although 
that  of  France  is  raxudly  increasing,  and,  in  its 
total,  mi  y not  now  fall  short  of  £700  millions. 

Austri  i,  however,  has  no  external  wealth,  with 
the  exce  >tion  of  330,000  tons  of  shix^ping.  There 
are  no  fo  *eign  stocks,  nor  clainis  of  any  kind  against 
foreign  i auntries  or  individuals.  On  the  contrary, 
Austria  i > one  of  the  States  indebted  to  the  others, 


who  hold  some  mortgages  on  her  lands,  a x>ortion 
of  her  St.ate  debt,  shares  and  debentures  on  her 
railways,  and  other  claims,  the  total  of  whicli  may 
be  £100  millions,  for  which  an  annual  interest  of 
say  £2-1  must  In 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  see  the  result  of  the 
comx-ianson  at  a glance,  I now  submit  the  follo^ving 
uccounts : — 


Enclasi)*^  Amount  cf  Wealth. 


1.  Lands,  say 

2.  Houses,  say 

*J.  Moveable  household  goods  say  .... 
4.  National  Debt  C800  millions  {not  to 

be  added) 

■).  UrtilwHVS,  x>ublic  works,  k? 

i>.  Active  capital  of  £'.)00  millions,  of 
which  in  goo  ls  

7.  Currency  tlTU  (less  bank  notes 

current  £22  millions) 

8.  International  M’ealth 


£2.000  millions. 


1.200 

GOO 

800 

400 

US 

1,100 

£6,21S  millions. 


Liabilities. 

1.  To  foreigners £ , 0 millions. 

(Our  liabilities  by  way  of  counter  balances  of  trade,  and 
acceptances  of  bibs  drawn  from  ubro.id,  which  may  eflect 
the  bullion  market  very  seriously,  are  so  far  accounted 
for  in  our  capital  and  international  accounts.) 

As  regards  the  above  figures,  the  value  of  our 
liouse  x^roxjerty  tn^iy  be  subject  to  discussion  ux)on 
the  question  of  x>vices  ; but  so  far  we  may  take  it 
that  our  X-*ositive  x)rox>ej*ty,  free  of  any  claim  ux>on 
it,  amouiit.s  to  £6,248  millions. 

Comx>iire  with  this  now  the  Austrian  accoiuits — 


Austiua's  Amount  of  Wealth. 


Assets. 


1.  Lands 

2.  House.^  

3.  Moveable  gooils,  &c 

4.  National  Debt,  £407  millions  (not  to 

be  added) 

5.  Railway  and  public  works  

0.  Active  capital,  £GOO : for  goods  .... 
7.  Currency  £9:  millions  (loss  un- 

covered bank  notes,  metallic  value 


£8o0  millions. 


400 

300 

»* 

260 

300 

11 

24 

1^ 

* The  U :al  of  the  State  debt*?  of  all  nations  amounts  to  about 
£4,i00  mill  »ns.  Of  these  the  following  nations,  with  State  debts— 
England, 7t  > millions;  France. "oO  millions;  Germany,  165 millions; 
Holland,  millions;  llelgium,  36  millions;  Denmark,  14niiliions; 
total,  £1,83  i millions— are  not  only  themselves  the  holders,  but  In 
addition  tt  this  they  are  owners  of  rart  of  the  Stale  debts  of  the 
following  lalions United  States,  with  4.'»0  millions;  lvusd:i, 
375  million  .;  Austria-Hungary,  346  miUions;  Italy,  ‘iol  millions  ; 
Spain,  269  millions;  Turkey,  2l5  millions;  India.  136  mlllious; 
Egypt,  95  uillions;  Mexico,  79  milli'ins;  Hrazils,  6S  millions; 
Portugal,  6 » millions;  Br.iishcolonies.63millions  ; .South  America 
and  other  mall  States  295  milbons;  tot-il,  £2,700  millions.  The 
correct  prt  portion  of  debts  held  by  the  nations  themselves  is  not 
known,  bui  some  of  them  have  placthl  their  entire  debt  abroad— in 
any  ca>e,  I \e  greater  bulk  is  held  chiertv  in  England.  France,  and 
German  V.  ‘>om  the  last  estimates  to  be  obtained,  an  I under  reserve, 
it  mav  be  hat  England  thus  holds  al>out  £6r,u  millirjiis ; France, 
450  iiiillioc  Germany,  400  millions;  Hclgiirai,  Holland.  Switzer- 
land, &c.,  00  millions;  total,  £1,600  millions.  England's  share  is 
much  enha  iced  by  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  of  her 
eolonies.  Taiice  lias  lost  largely  on  account  of  her  payments  ot 
iUOO  tiiillU  IS,  but  is  recovering  herself  and  Increasing  her  inter- 
national w *alth  more  rapidly  at  this  moment  than  ever,  whilst 
Germany,  vilh  its  small  internal  debt,  has  always  had  more  room 
for  foreign  debts,  and  the  power  of  the  German  linancial  centres 
of  Herlin.  Frankf-rt,  and  other  towtis  is  far  greater  than  is  cur- 
rently beli  -ved.  The  questam  whether  the  figures  here  involved 
are  thorou  ;hly  true  remains  open ; they  represent  the  case  fairly 
at  a given  aoment. 


£2,134  millions. 


Liabilities. 

8.  International  indebtedness £400  millions. 

Against  £2,13-1  millions  of  jiroxicrty,  Austria 
thus  has  an  iiulebtodnoss  of  £400  luillioiis. 

In  reality,  liowcver,  the  great  importance  of 
this  international  indebtedness  is  not  -<hown  by 
this  full  statement.  As  stated  before,  lands, 
liou.ses,  moveables,  A'c.,  onglit  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  home  xao'pG.ses,  so  that  these  items 
would  have  to  bo  left  a])urt.  Itaihvays  and  xaiblic 
works  ought  also  belong  to  the  category,  bnt  as 
their  ownership  is  x*ractically  transferable  by  bonds, 
they  are  so  far  available.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
Austria  would  be,  so  to  sx)eak,  internationally 
insolvent,  as  it  is  now  inteniationully  x^oor  and 
indebted. 

Kotlect,  now.  upon  the  more  hax>x>5'  and  safe 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  you  will  seo 
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that  over  and  above  of  what  we  possess  free  of  any  I that  T have  criticised,  has  said  “ the  los« 
indebtedness,  we  have  this  first  reserve  of  inter-,  cone*  from  the  entire  lo.ss  of  our  foreign 


national  wealth.  Supixt.sing  we  w»*nt  backwards 
in  our  affairs,  and  consumed  this  reserve,  we 
should  still  be  free  of  d(‘l>t  and  more*  tlien  solvent 
in  our  affairs.  Hefore  we  r(*ached  the  condition  of 
Austria  we  wouhl  next  have  to  lose  onr  cuiTency, 
borrow  money  on  our  railways  and  x>ublic  debt, 
in  succession  of  reserve  or  available  means.  It  may 
here  bi*  said — What  difference  does  tliis  make  to 
the  common  man  or  to  others  I'  Peox>lc  who  go  to 
Austria  iiml  the  residents  there  walk  about  in 
black  liats  and  in  as  good  clothes  as  we  do  hen*, 
that  living  there  is  as  cheerful,  if  not  more  cheerful 
and  agreeable  than  here.  Little  do  they  know  of 
the  abnegation  which  all  classes  in  Austria  have  to 
jiractico,  of  the  hard  work  done  by  the  ]K*ox»le  ; 
and  if  they  appear  to  In*  more  contented  or  light- 
hearted tlicn  ourselves,  the  fault  on  our  side  must 
be  sought  in  the  .stronger  di\nsion  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  the  insufficient  or  imx>i*ox)(T  educa- 
tion of  the  latter.  Were  the  division  of  all  thi.s 
wealtli  of  our.s  more  equal,  to  tin*  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  richer  classes,  as  would  ]»rove  to  bo  the 
case,  and  were  general  education  higher,  hinghmd 
would  certainly  contain  the  happic.st  poxiulation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  ax^art  from  this  moral  aspect  of  the  matter, 
the  influence  of  tlie  international  reserve  on  the 
home  wealth  is  most  luaikcd.  It  is  owing  to  its 
existence,  in  comx)ctition,  so  to  speak,  with  lands, 
houses,  art  treasures,  and  other  commodities,  that 
these  have  so  high  a value  or  price  to  the  advant- 
age of  their  xjossessor.s.  If  this  reserve  dijclines, 
the  value  and  x)rice  of  siicli  internal  ]jroperty  would 
also  seriously  deteriorate.  strength  of 

this  international  reserve,  the  power  of  the  country, 
in  the  political  seiise  of  its  meaning,  greatly  de- 
pends. I do  not  urge  England  to  war ; but  if  we 
could  somehow  manage  to  induce  the  individual 
owners  of  our  inteniatit'mal  wealth  to  give  us 
the  half  of  it.  we  iniglit,  a.s  far  as  more  finance  is 
concerned,  fight  wars  to  the  tune  of  £50U  millions, 
without  raising  a fresh  debt,  and  yet  leave  £500 
millions  of  the  reserve  to  spare.  Of  a total  wealth 
of  £(),55S  millions,  the  £1,100  millions  inteniational 
wealth  included  therein  form  the  outer  armour. 
If,  ujion  the  same  x>rincix>le  as  before 
deduct  the  items  of  land,  houses,  ami  moveables, 
as  jdedged  to  home  x^^^Hiost's,  we  have  £2,448 
millions,  of  which  £1,100  are  intemation-al,  and  if 
we  keep  our  railways  to  ourselves,  and  look  iixion 
our  capital  in  trade  and  currency  only  as,  so  to 
sjieak,  “ floating  about,”  we  have  a total  of 
£1,648  millions,  of  which  the  £1,100  millions  are 
two-thirds.  This  will  demonstrate  the  extreme 
importance  to  us  of  such  inteniational  wealth. 

Upon  the  system  of  account  which  I have 
ventured  to  introduce,  I think  that  the  affairs  of 
all  other  nations  may  be  arranged,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  account  a|:)pears  to  me  simx>le  and 
concise  enough  to  be  retained  in  the  momory,  if 
yon  should  <*oTisfi|t  to  use  the  term  extenuil  or 
international  wealth,  as  ax^art  from  the  rest. 

If  yon  agree  with  me  as  to  this  method  of  show- 
ing our  wealth,  you  may  also  agree  vuth  me  as  to 
the  means  by  which  we  have  acquired — notably 
our  international  wealth.  The  same  school  of 
economists,  which  has  promulgated  the  statements 


of  in- 
fra- 

would  be  a most  measurable  and  by  no  t if;il 

injury.”  The  Japanese,  25  years  ago,  held  simihir 
views,  and  kept  their  country  rigorously  closetl 
against  foreign  trade,  and  whilst  they  have  now 
thrown  ox»en  their  ports,  it  is  r.ather  curious  to  find 
that  tliere  should  be  English- Japanese  of  this  old 
school  among  ourselves. 

It  is  almost  a truism  to  say  that  there  is  no 
nation  whose  doings  are  so  much  mixed  up  with 
the  trade  of  the  world  as  England.  True,  the 
lands  we  see,  the  brick.s  and  stones  of  our  houses, 
the  trees,  and  most  surroundings,  are  of  British 
origin,  Imt  from  the  timber  in  our  buildings  and 
furniture  to  the  knick-knacks  in  tlie  bazatirs,  from 
the  stocks  of  wine  in  the  docks  to  the  humble  X^ipo 
of  our  workmen,  in  almost  all  tlie  dci)artments  of 
consumxjtion  of  goods  wc  have  (in  sxhte  of  our  own 
great  production)  a stronger  admixture  of  foreign 
element  than  any  other  manufacturing  nation. 
Our  agricultural  produce  in  cereals,  X'otatoes,  meat, 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds  is  valued  at  £6GD  mil- 
lions ]»er  annum,  but  we  iinx>ort  no  less  than  £1-S0 
millioii.s  worth  of  the  same  articles.  If  our 
home  manufactures  still  suj)X)ly  the  larger  share  of 
what  we  consume — you  can  as  regards  these,  a|qily 
tlie  same  xirincixdes  alluded  to  before — they  are 
natural  to  all  countries  of  the  like  staiax>,  as 
pledged  to  this  xamxiose;  but  beyond  this  we  are 
unquestionably  the  greater  consumers  of  foreign 
commodities.  Tlien,  as  regards  our  exports 
and  the  industry  founded  upon  them,  it  must 
be  evident  to  you  that  millions  of  our  X>opH- 
lation  could  not  live  if  they  had  to  work  only 
for  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
unless  they  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  rich. 
Of  the  civilising  influences  of  onr  fonign  trade 
among  ourselves,  the  continual  obligation  on  our 
Xiart  to  keex>  up  our  advance  in  manufacturing, 
as  contrasted  with  a possible  old  Japanese  policy 
and  its  effects,  I need  not  sx>i*ak.  But  one  thing 
must  be  obvious  to  you  : our  inteniational  wealth 
as  before  describ(*d  could  not  liave  been  obtaine*! 
without  such  foreign  trade,  and  if  you  have  x>Gr- 
coived  its  importance  both  as  extra  wealth  and 
armour  protecting  us,  you  will  also  admit  that  the 
moans  by  which  it  has  been  acquired  stand  in  an 
equally  important  relationshix>  to  our  current 
doings  in  other  matters.  If,  according  to  our  in- 
come tax  returns,  our  incomes  are  stateable  at 
£517  millions  x^^r  annum,  if  our  intenuitional 
trade,  both  imports  and  exx:>orts,  have  amounted  to 
£650  millions,  you  can  imagine  that  the  latter 
must  have  a considerable  share  in  the  many 
thousand  millions  of  annual  turnover  sxioken  of 
before.  I am  of  oxhnion,  therefore,  that  anybody 
who  decries  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  does 
more  than  commit  a libel  upon  the  ]iower  and 
cosmox>olitan  destiny  of  this  nation.  e are  apt 
to  consume  and  enjoy  foreign  goods  and  luxuries 
just  because  we  have  the  international  strength  to 
do  so.  Austria,  with  its  weakness  in  this  respect, 
had.  in  1875,  reckoned  at  the  exchange  of  the  day, 
but  £48  millions  imx)orts  and  £37  millions  of 
exports. 

The  economists  who  have  lately  thus  decried  our 
foreign  trade,  have  concocted  the  x^hantastical 
statements  before  alluded  to,  according  to  which 
our  annual  savings  are  £2tX)  to  £300  millions.  In 
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juxtaiio*  itinn  to  this.  1 now  tell  you  that  oiu'  real 
surplus  t r international  wealth  has  incrcas(‘d  at  the 
rate  of  t *om  £10  millions  to  £.*}0  millions,  a year 
in  11  ste  idy,  non-phantastioal  way  : and  if  you, 
consider  how  this  has  gone  oji  during  the  greater 
part  of  t le  jiresent  century,  you  will,  no  doubt,  be 
satisfied  with  the  large  sum  of  its  aggregate  as  it 
may  stai  d at  present. 

And,  i I connection  with  the  question.  How  has 
this  iutt  niational  wealth  increased  'i  there  arisrs 
tin-  ni'xt  Is  it  still  being  increased,  is  it  at  a stand- 
still. or  ] ■?  it  declining 

Tht-re  s i>ruuCi  fnch  evidence  that,  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  not  increasing.  Until  IST^i  we  were 
in  the  lahit,  so  to  speak,  of  re-investing  the 
£-0  mil  ions  (or  thereabouts)  actual  surplus  in 
lending  t (uit  again.  But,  for  the  last  tive  years, 
no  t'orei^  n loans  of  importance,  or  railway  stock, 
or  eompi  uy  cajiital  luivo  heen  raised  in  this  market. 
{The  Ii  lian  loans  raised  wore  covered  by  the 
Council  Irafts.)  If  the  usual  surplus  ha<l 
tinued.  > *e  should,  consequently,  liave  had  a vast 
amount  f bullion  on  hand.  The  Bank  of  England, 
it  is  trm  , has  had  a fair  store  of  bullion,  and  so 
we  luigl  t think  that,  at  all  events,  our  inter- 
national wealth  liad  maintained  itself  : hut  there 
are  man  ' signs  that  this  is  rather  due  to  a partial 
reuli.^ati  ii  of  our  outstanding  claims.  Many  in- 
vestors ; re  calling  in  their  claims  from  abroad,  and 
the  reali  .ation  of  capital  is  a far  more  telling  process 
than  the  mere  ratio  of  decline  in  interest  or  income 
derived  roin  the  total. 

I nov  submit  to  you  Table  II.,  commencing 
^vitii  IS  K which  in  tin- first  column  contains  the 
corrccte  i hahmees  of  our  goods  trade  from  Table 
No.  1.  The  second  column  states  the  amounts  of 
income  .vliich  we  have  derived  froiu  our  inter- 
national wealth,  covering  the  apparant  balances  of 
the  first  column,  and  leaving  a surplus  until  IfSTl. 

As  re^  ards  the  items  in  the  second  column  I must 
first  ma]  e the  folloAvung  remarks: — This  country, 
even  be  ore  the  end  of  last  century,  has  always 
been  on  :he  right  side,  and  possessed  a great  deal 
of  outsi<  e wealth  inship|>ing,  colonial  estat(*s,  and 
claims  < n foreigners.  Even  after  the  peace  of 
181t),  w'  .en  the  national  debt  stood  so  high,  there 
must  hi  ve  been  a surplus  of  such  intematioruil 
wealth  ( f from  £100  to  £200  millions.  The  great 
revival  ‘ollowing  sent  goods  to  all  ] arts  of  the 
world,  a id  duing  these  times  up  to  1810,  larger 
profits  vero  made  in  both  home  and  foreign 
trade.* 

From  1840  forward,  when  colonial  (‘states  had 
declined  for  well-known  reasons,  the  railway  in- 
terest I broad  engaged  our  attention,  and  we 
became  very  large  holders  of  foreign  railway 
stock,  V hich,  in  its  turn,  was  partly  replaced  by 
foreign  oans.  From  careful  estimates  I come  to 
the  com  lusion  that  in  l8o4  we  possessed  about 
£600  m llions  of  interaational  wealth,  of  which 
from  £l  oO  to  £300  millions  were  foreign  loans, 


• These  arjier  profits  were  made  in  the  home  manufacture  before 
!he;;o('dsi  ‘ached  the  ships,  so  to  speak.  At  that  time  the  home 
pr\‘fit  «‘n  \ I £20  millHUJs  may  liave  been  as  larfrf  as  it  is  now  on 
£Ui0  milli<  >s.  The  competition  is  now  so  keen,  am!  t»ade  is  so  had. 
that  the  p • fit  is  much  reduced,  and  lor  the  in-  metit,  on  many 
go«-ds,  loa\  -ft  a loss  This  ma’tC'  ' f larger  prtv  ous  home  j-rofits  i'' 
oneofspe<  alintereM  at  this  present  time.  Theprofit  on  our  whole 
Luncasi.irt  manufacture  m y be  only  5 per  cent.,  whilst  the  profit 
wh'ch  Fra  <.e  n akes  on  the  £120  millions  worth  of  her  wine  iulns 
try  alone  i much  lar^'er.  The  visitors  business  of  Taris  alone  gives 
France  a:i  ruormous  annual  profit. 


Table  II. 

it/uimo/  ra?  dff/a/iic  of  tradi^  appare^nthj  apainsl 
us^  (IS  per  Tab'c  7.,  aud  the  presumed  annual 
from  our  ext€>'unl  investments^  the  remainin(j  balances 
increasing  such  investments  or  decreasing  the  same 

!n*  Kovnd  Millions. 


Vt-ars. 

Annual 
balance 
• if  goods 
against 
us. 

Annual 
infiTna- 
til  nal 
income. 

Balances. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854., 

23 

57 

14 

\ 

1855. . 

13 

;i9 

26 

185G.. 

17 

n 

24 

1S57.. 

24 

::4 

10 

185S. . 

8 

58 

30 

1859.. 

5 

U) 

35 

I860.. 

20 

to 

20 

Balances  amounting 

1861.. 

38 

t9 

11 

in  the  ae:grcgate  to 

1862.. 

39 

50 

11 

£532,000,000,  increas- 

1863.. 

28 

.il 

23 

ring  our  interna- 

1864.. 

37 

.i2 

15 

' tional  wealth  from 

1865., 

26 

54 

28 

£600,000,000  in  1854- 

1806.. 

28 

18 

20 

to  £1.100,000,000  iu 

1807.. 

22 

-»0 

28 

1874. 

1868.. 

39 

56 

27 

1869. . 

35 

18 

23 

1870.. 

35 

65 

30 

1871.. 

19 

>''7 

48 

1872.. 

9 

67 

56 

1873.. 

29 

■>3 

34 

1871.. 

43 

62 

19 

1875.. 

64 

<i0 

4 

Buluncea  decreasing 

1876.. 

94 

10 

34 

1 

our  international 

1877.. 

117 

;o 

57 

1 

) wealth. 

the  balance  coitsisting  of  railways,  public  works, 
and  claims  for  goods,  for  at  that  time  the  so-called 
consignment  hi  sincss  of  British  goods  was  at  its 
height.  Our  shqts  were  then  comparatively  more 
valuable.  As  far  as  the  annual  sums  set  down  as 
our  income  from  the  total  inttanational  wealth  up 
to  1877  are  ctmeerned,  I have  taken  great  pains  in 
following  up  0*^  ei‘y  one  of  the  factors  througli  the 
series  of  years,  tlio  increasing  foreign  loans,  the 
coming  in  of  more  colonial  loans,  the  purchases  by 
the  French  and  continental  bourses  of  inteniational 
stocks  from  us,  the  vaiious  i»husos  of  railway  in- 
vestments in  foreign  and  American  lines.  Then  I 
have  applied  my  business  experience  to  give  effect 
to  such  clumgt':;  in  the  goods  trade  as  I was  able  to 
do,  made  allovance  for  larger  or  lesser  coiumis- 
sitms  earned  by  us  as  bankers  of  the  world, 
took  account  of  the  crisis  of  1857  and  1866,  and 
checked  results  to  some  extent  by  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  and  the  movements  of  bullion.  A most 
important  itf-ni  is  the  i)rotit  on  oiir  ships.  In  1852 
to  185(>  our  ships  brought  a very  large  per-cent- 
age  of  protit,  up  to  20  jier  cent.  nett.  At  the 
present  time  shipping  is  so  depressed  that  it 
does  not.  on  the  whole,  yield  5 jier  cent, 
clear  profit.  I followed  out  all  this  through 
the  various  phases  of  decline  and  revival.  The 
per-centage  of  total  profits  on  each  year's  accumu- 
lation varies,  therefore,  and  is  1ow(.t  now  then  ever, 
although  the  total  is  larger.  It  has  taken  me  some 
months  of  labour  to  arrive  at  these  results  in  as 
systematic  a manner  as  I could,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  guess  work  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  be 
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avoided,  but  I give  this  explanation  of  my  pro- 
ceeding. for  I want  you  to  understand  that  I may 
liave  made  great  mistakes,  and  that  other  i>eople 
might  proce(?d  in  a more  (jffectivo  way.  For  my 
part,  I am  satisfied  that  I am  correct  wdthin  a few 
millions  per  annum,  and  it  mmst  of  course  be 
understood  that  each  separate  year’s  result  does 
not  givt*  the  extreme  jioints  of  a w.w*  lino,  for  one 
year  runs  into  the  other,  and  2)erlmps  into  the 
next,  so  that  such  wave  line  must  be  <lrawn  be- 
twiM‘u  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  tt»  these  figint^s 
we  rt-ached  the  hight'st  j)oint  of  our  profits  from 
IS70  to  1872,  th(;se  hM-iug  also  the  y<-:irs  when 
foreign  loans  were  freely  gi’antcd — but  from  Is73 
a decline  in  our  exports  set  in — in  1871  we  liad 
but  a ]>rotit  over  and  above  of  £T0  millions.  So 
far,  then,  as  tlie  table  shows,  the  total  detinitc 
balance  in  our  favour  went  to  increase  our  inter- 
national wealth  of  £600  millions  in  185-1  to 
£1,100  millions  in  1871.  But  in  the  year  1875,  for 
the  first  tim(!  in  the  history  of  British  conimei*ce, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  balance  was  £l  mil- 
lions actually  against  us.  In  1876,  this  increased 
to  £31  millions,  in  1^77  to  £57  millions. 

I fear,  however,  that  I must  go  furiher  than  this. 
You  will  .sec  that  in  the  table  I still  assinue  £60 
millions  as  the  income  from  our  iiitermitional 
wealth  continuing  through  1875,  1876,  and  1877. 
I have  done  so  in  order  to  avoid  the  aj^pearance  of 
straining  the  case,  but  must  now  bear  in  mind 
that  in  1873  a sjieeial  i)eriod  of  defaults  of  Central 
and  South  American  States  set  in,  involving  up  to 

1875  a total  of  £10  millions  raised  in  Loudon.  In 

1876  Peru  and  UrugllayfoIlow^*d^\'ith£30milIiolls, 
and  Turkey,  with  a total  of  £80  millions  raised  in 
London  alone,  besides  wh.at  we  may  have  acquired 
from  what  was  raised  on  continental  bourst's  and 
given  by  the  Turkish  GoviTiiment.  The  total  loss 
of  income  from  tliese  defaults  may  be  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  this  ought  to  l)C  added  to  the  other 
deficit  against  us  shown  in  the  table.  I have 
also  refrained  from  taking  full  account  of  the 
present  extrenudy  bad  time  for  shipi)ing,  or  of 
the  nu‘rcantile  cai>ital  withdrawn  from  abroad, 
and  I may  remain  within  the  mark  when  I state  that 
our  international  income  of  1877 — given  in  the  table 
as  at  £60  millions — was  in  reality  but  about  £50 
millions,  making  the  actual  balance  against  us 
£G7  million.s. 

The  case,  as  it  presents  itself,  shows  that  we 
must  have  paid  away  during  the  last  three  years  a 
minimum  sum  of  £101  millions  by  way  of  deduc- 
tion fi'om  our  international  wealth.  Beckoning 
the  defaults  of  Turkey  and  the  (South  Anieriean 
States,  likely  to  bo  a total  loss,  at  former  market 
prices  as  equal  to  about  £55  millions,  we  might 
take  as  the  lowest  esthnate  £150  millions,  as  the 
higher  estimate(includingshipowners’,  merchants’, 
and  other  losses)  £200  millions,  so  that  our  inter- 
national wealth  now  amounts  to  from  £000  to 
£950  millions,  against  £1,100  millions,  in  1875. 

This  leaves  us  still  at  tlie  head  of  other  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  rai>id  cliange  from  1873  to  1877 
must  waken  our  attention.  Whether  you  take  the 
figures  I have  ventured  to  supply,  or  make  your 
own  estimates  on  the  imjtort  and  export  statistics, 
and  the  losses  -w'c  have  suffered  through  defalca- 
tions of  bankrupt  states,  there  is  this  minus  of 


1877  as  compared  with  1873,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
[)ointL‘d  out  that  the  ‘‘  dullness  of  tradt*  ” does  not 
only  mean  our  making  little  pn'ofit  iii  the  interna- 
tional trade,  but  that  heavy  losse.s  have  been  icade 
by  merchants — losses  which  they  do  not  care  to 
pmhlish.  TIu'  number  and  the  importance  of  our 
cX2)ort  traders  have  sensibly  dimini.shed  during  the 
last  1hrc('  years.  I need  not  rt4er  to  the  sla'-kiu'ss 
of  our  industiy  in  imjjortant  departments,  and  the 
lossfs  of  capital  engaged  therein.  It  is  computed 
tluit,  ill  tShefHeld  alone,  the  capital,  of  various  con- 
eenis  has  depreciated  by  5 millions,  and  1 aTu 
afraid  that  throughout  the  Taanufactiiring  districts 
the  aggregate  of  losses  must  be  count<‘d  by  tens  of 
luiliions.  True,  so  far,  our  actual  le*me  life,  with 
the  exetption  of  the  distr<‘ss  i.*xistiug  in  some 
distriets,  shows  no  incr(‘:ise  in  pauperism,  and  tho 
building  trade  at  this  moment  ajipears  to  be  iiu'n* 
Nourishing  than  ever.  That  such  should  be  the^ 
case,  is  fsisily  account*  d for.  Interior  progress  of 
this  kind  is  always  consequent  upon  ]»rosperous 
year.s,  when  .such  contracts  initiated,  and,  as 
you  have  seen,  the  years  l?s7 1-2-3  were  very 
favourabh*.  Money  als<i  is  cheap  at  jiresent,  and 
suj)j)orts  such  enterprise.  I regret  to  state  it,  but 
1 cannot  lielji  thinking  that  we  may  soon  sec  signs 
which  will  modify  this  activity — at  all  events,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  rely  upon  it.  when 
we  exiierience  a weakm  ss  in  our  general  trade. 
That  a degree  of  weakness  exists,  not  because  of 
any  jirevious  general  over-s^teeulation,  as  in  the 
crises  through  which  we  havt^  jiasscd  before,  is  mani- 
feste<l  by  a number  of  features  and  events  in  co’*taiu 
(juarie-rs,  which  indicate  what  may  he  called  ox- 
hau.stion — and  that  is  an  element  which  may  also 
produce  some  kind  of  crisis.* 

I trust  you  do  not  blame  me  for  allu'Iing  to  these 
subjects ; for,  however  cheerful  and  hojieful  we 
may  wish  to  be,  or  have  tlie  right  to  be,  I think 
that,  in  tho  figures  laid  before  you.  and  in  the  signs 
as  they  j>resont  them.selve.s,  we  liave,  at  all  events, 
just  grounds  for  anxiety. 

AVhat,  then,  arc  the  causes  of  the  jiresent  usjioct 
of  matters  r'  In  order  to  lead  to  the  true  cause, 
let  nu^  first  endeavour  to  I’eview  the  various 
allegations  which  have  Iteen  mad*-,  in  numerical 
order,  aud  to  show  whether  they  are  tenalile. 

Firstly.  When,  in  1873,  trade  began  to  slacken 
a little,  the  cause  referred  t*^  was  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Strange  to  say,  however,  tho  two 
years  following  that  war  were  in  reality  2»rosi  »erous. 
From  1848  forward  we  have  had  the  French  and 
Continental  revolutions,  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Franco-Austrian  war,  the  American  war,  and 
several  minor  wars.  In  fact,  never  has  there  b(ien 


* It  may  have  been  pointed  out  that,  althoujrh  we  p^sses-s  tliis 
international  wealth  of  960  to  1,000  luillions  a<  {losilive  wealth, 
yet  we  are  subject  to  a liability  of  from  .50  to  *>0  iiiillioiis  by 
acceptances  held  abroad.  England  is  the  chiet  international  luvriktr 
still,  and  toreUiicrs  hold  larpe  amounts  of  English  accepUnl  bills. 
St-ver.ll  mildons  are  held  by  the  German,  IJel^iurn,  Austrian,  an*l 
Dutch  State  banks.bul  French  bankers  especially  hold  heavy  amounts, 
'i  he  evil  connected  with  this  is,  that  by  means  of  such  bills  tliey  luay 
withdraw  lart'6  sums  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  oi  England,  b adini' 
to  a bulUon  crisis.  Vet  we  have  hundreds  of  tuilli«'na  ol  assets  abr  'ad. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  Bank  of  Eng’land  ftenprally  tempts  loreiyai 
markets  by  very  low  rates  of  interest,  adopletl  bi'cause  ot  iw  p*serve 
of  notes,  which  arises  from  the  continual  issue  of  the  £1.5  iniUious  ot 
note  issue  on  securities,  under  Sir  Robert  l*eer>  Act  ot  1-44.  As 
rc^ra-ds  this  subject,  I venture  to  refer  t>'  a paj-cr  read  by  me  at  the 
end  of  la-'t  year,  Diagrams  illustrating  the  positions  oi  the  Banks 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  liolland,  Ac.,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Bank  of  England  note  issue,”  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  for  March, 
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a peri  >d  riili  in  war.  Yet  our  trade  steadily  ' 
increa  ed  year  Ly  year.  In  connection  ^\ntli  this, 
althoii  ^rh  only  within  the  last  two  years,  it  was 
said  tl  at  the  threatening  Oriental  war  caused  want 
of  coi  tideuce.  In  former  times,  when  merchants  ' 
had  lo  ig-wimled  ventnn's  at  sea.  and  vessels  wore  ^ 
liable  :o  capture  and  blockade,  there  would  have 
been  founds  for  such  want  of  contidence : but 
now,  1 'hell  steamships  run,  and  voyages  are  much  ' 
shorte  •,  news  travelling  instantly,  when  railways 
lessen  the  iui]>ortunce  of  blockades,  and  a better 
intern  dional  understanding  exists,  there  is  little 
occasi  n for  such  apprehensions. 

»SeC(  ndly.  It  Avas  then  suggested  that  the  dull-  i 
ness  i i trade  represented  but  one  of  the  usual  i 
periot.?;  tliat  in  the  following  year  it  would 
recovt  r,  liefer  to  our  statistics  of  the  last  (iO 
yciirs,  iind.  although  they  exhibit  C(‘rtain  variations 
betwe  11  one  or  two  years,  yet  the  increase  was 
stead}.  The  years  folhAAdiig  the  crises  of  ls-47, 
l^oT,  md  bsr>()  showed  a falling  off  of  several 
millio  IS,  but  in  the  next  following  again  an 
increa  ^e.  Eut  now  we  find  that  there  has  been  a 
fallin:  ■ of  for  four  years,  getting  worsi*  year  by  i 
year,  it  an  unhi  ard- of  ratio,  and  without  any  of 
those  *auses  tu  which  we  ascribe  crises  and  ordinary 
perio<  ical  variations. 

Thi  dly.  Then  followed  the  allegation  that 
“ thii  gs  had  been  overdone  generally."  Hitherto  ■ 
thing  were  overdmie  ■'  at  the  crises  before  iu(‘ii- 
tionec  . It  was  then  stated  that  the  “overdone" 
referr  d to  the  use  of  more  machineiy  and  over- 
prodr  jtion.  That  we  are  making  continual  im- 
prove iients  ill  and  additions  to  our  machinery  and 
indus  ry  is  evident,  and  for  the  last  dO  or  40  years 
there  has  been  a steady  progress  here  and  else- 
•wben  . Rut  can  anyone  say,  that  suddenly,  in  the 
years  1870-4.  we  had  made  such  a start  in  this  as 
to  br.  ag  out  the  results  before  u.s  *r  And  as  regards 
over-  iroduction,  that  may  have  appeared  so  at 
first  1 :om  the  stocks  on  hand  ; in  reality,  however, 
the  pi  oductioii  Avas  not  in  excess  of  the  consumption 
it  ha(  hitherto  met  Avith.  During  the  last  tAvo  or 
three  years  the  production  has  diminishid  .sensibly, 
and  s rocks  of  goods  are  not  excessive.  A great 
portii  n of  our  manufacturers  have  AA'orked  half- 
time Dr  less,  or  closed  Avorks  temjiorarily.  The 
stopj)  ige  of  public  works,  such  as  railways  abroad, 
is  on<  of  the  most  nnaarkable  features.  The  exist- 
ing r:  ihvays  ])ay  fairly ; there  is  room  for  more. 
WTiy  ihoidd  the  cessation  of  this  kind  of  enterprise 
be  so  sudden  ? 

Fif  lily.  A favourite  allegation  is  that  which 
ascril  es  jill  the  mischief  to  the  strikes  of  theAVork- 
ing  n an.  Ap.art  from  the  question  that  strikes  do 
not  a lect  much  the  value  of  ci^rtain  commodities  in 
whicl  the  falling  tiff  has  been  severe,  it  has  always 
been  leld  that  higher  AA’ages  encourage  consump- 
tion 1 nd  pr(»duction  among  the  masses.  “Strikes" 
caniit  t in  any  case  account  for  the  sudden  reversal 
ill  tr  de,  and  at  this  moment.  Avhtm  wages  ar(» 
agaii  much  reduced  and  prices  fallen  much  beloAv 
those  of  l.'^7d-74,  there  is  no  improAoment  never- 
thele!  s. 

Fif  hly.  The  “competition”  of  the  foreigner 
was  :hen  referred  to.  Xoav,  if  on  account  of 
strike  5,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  foreigner  had 
acqui  *od  our  trade,  this  might  seem  a legitimate 
reaso  i.  But  it  is  not  so.  Foreign  manufacturing 
natio  IS  complain  of  badness  of  trade  and  falling 


off  of  exports  CA'en  more  loudly  than  we  do,  and 
ill  their  turn  ascribe  it  to  the  competition  and 
cheaper  prices  in  England. 

Sixthly.  0‘ie  of  the  arguineids  used  is  that 
during  receni  years  we  have  lent  but  little  money 
to  foreigners,  wliO  Avrre  iii  the  habit  of  taking 
large  (|uaiitit  les  of  goods  on  the  cri*dit  of  loans. 

I have  pointt  d out  before,  that,  if  this  Avere  so,  Ave 
ought  to  have  aii  enormous  aecumulation  of  gold 
ht*re  : but,  that  is  not  the  case,  the  real  reason 
may  bo  ratin  r that  of  our  diminished  ability  to  do 
so.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  defaulting 
untions  Avere  not  such  large  eiistomers  of  (uirs  as  to 
Avannnt  this  largi*  falling  off.  and  that  this  falling 
off’  is  especia  ly  noticeable  Avith  nations  in  w-hom 
we  have  ooid  dence,  or  who  have  no  occasion  to  be 
debtors  to  us  on  such  loans. 

Numerous  otht'v  allegations  have  been  made, 
Avhich,  sinqil  v or  collectively,  do  nut  account  for  the 
state  of  lliiu.^s.  The  newest  and  most  interesting 
of  them  is — 

Seventhly,  that  our  increasing  imports  and  de- 
creasing exports  are  due  to  our  free  trade  ptdicy. 

; To  bo  sure  there  are  some  j>arties  Avho  attribute  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  import  so  largely  again 
to  the  genc'-al  word  “wealth,”  bnt  this  is  not 
Avorthy  of  }>r  »per  accountancy.  Others  deliberately 
state  that,  because  Ave  receive  goods  free,  Avhilst 
foreigners  ai  d some  of  our  oaati  coh>nies  exact  a 
duty,  therefore  we  find  ourselves  in  the  jjresent 
position,  and  they  advocate  a return  to  pro]>or- 
tion.  I hav<‘  already  pointed  out  that  foreigners 
make  the  same  complaint  as  Ave  do,  and  this  shows, 
)>n'ma  fade,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  allegation. 
But  the  best  proof  that  this  is  an  unsuitable  argu- 
ment for  the  occasion  lies  in  the  figures  of  table  2, 
which  I have  laid  before  you.  Whether  you  attach 
strict  faith  tn  niy  figures  or  not,  the  general  course 
of  our  proce'  'dings  and  annual  results  hear  out  the 
fact  that,  until  1873,  we  had  a good  balance  to 
sj^are  and  to  re-invest  for  the  increase  of  our  inter- 
national Aveulth  and  superiority.  Ever  since  wo 
became  full  Iree  traders  until  then,  we  have  had  no 
motive  A\'hat''ver  from  departing  from  that  iiolicy, 
'but  rather  Ihe  contrary.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
I allege  that  since  1ST3  there  is  a motive  for  so  sudden 
I a change.  1 -will  admit  that  the  increased  imj>orts 
1 art‘  due  part  ly  to  foreigners  forcing  goods  here,  but 
there  is,  this  year,  already  a falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports. I A\-ill  further  admit  that  our  habits  are, 
perhaps,  too  luxurious.  Although  I am  a thorough 
' free  trader,  I am  aware  that  such  luxurious  habits 
I cannot  be  ch.!cked  by  mere  moral  suasion,  and  I am 
I of  the  opinion  that,  unless  there  is  soon  a better 
balance  betA^-een  our  imports  and  exports,  there  is 
really  no  other  method  of  effecting  this  then  by  a 
partial  return  to  protection. 

j But  before  we  propose  to  initiate  so  disappoint- 
I iiig  a policy,  permit  me  here  to  first  x)oint  out  what 
j I,  in  conjunction,  with  many  others,  deem  to 
I be  the  real  or  only  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  a 
! cause  of  Avhich  all  the  other  allegations  made  are 
I hut  seconda-y  symptoms. 

I This  real  cause  is  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  or 
j rather  the  .teps  so  far  taken  in  this  direction.  1 
' am  jierfectl}  well  aware  that  the  mere  mention  of 
this  subject  will  rouse  the  temper  of  those  Avhose 
belief  in  the  gold-valuation  is  absolute,  and  that 
here  in  England,  Avhere  we  have  had  this 
system  defiidtely  since  1816,  the  ground  for  the 
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consideration  of  tlic  matter  seems  unfavourable. 
Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  rc-ojien  the  full  tliscus- 
' sioii  of  tin;  (piestion.  I had  the  honour,  two  ja  ars 
ago,  to  read  a jiaper  before  this  Society,  entitled 
‘‘"rhe  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver,"  in  which  the 
vicAA's  of  the  i>arty  oppo.sed  to  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  Avere  t'xprcssed.  1 may  also  refer  to  th** 
rex>ort  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee  on  the 
question  of  ls70,  audits  conclusions  a>thecause  of 
the  fall  in  silver,  and  to  other  AVorks,  notably  those 
of  tin;  late  :\Ionsieur  Wolowski,  senator  of  France. 

But  I may  venture  here  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  facts: — 

In  is()7-hs,  Avhcii  altliough  the  legal  systems 
of  uidividual  states  differed  as  to  gold,  gohl  and 
silver,  and  silver  valuations,  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  was  equally  balanced  in  the  aggregate 
by  the  combination  of  the  laws,  then'  Avas  a ques- 
« tioii  of  France  alauidoningthe  use  of  silver,  starteil 
bv  the  ChfeA'alier  school.  Monsieur  olowski 
(avIio  did  me  the  hmiour  of  embodyiitg  a transla- 
tion of  my  x»ublicatioii  oii  the  subject  in  his  \vorks) 
op]tosed  the  step,  saying  that  if,  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  balance  of  laws,  one  of  the  groat  nations 
demonetised  silver,  the  bahnice  Avould  be  over- 
thrown, and  <lire  mischief  folloAA'.  Nothing  Avas 
done  at  the  time,  ami  things  Avent  on  ].rosi>erously 
enough,  until,  in  1872,  Germany  began  to  abandon 
sih’er,  and  thus,  instead  of  France,  initiated  the 
movement.  ^Monsieur  AV  olowski,  myself,  and 
otliers,  in  or  four  years  before  this.  x)redicted 

that  upon  such  an  event  the  folloAviiig  consequences 
wouhl  ensue  : — 

1.  The  iutcruatioiuil  trade  of  the  Avorld  Avould 
. instantly  show  signs  of  decline,  to  the  si)ccial 
^ injury  of  the  countries  Avhose  international  trade 

was  largest. 

2.  That  x)ublic  enterprise,  such  as  results  in  the 
construi'tion  of  railways  and  other  beneficent 
underiakings.  Avould  come  to  a .standstill,  and  that 
general  X'^'ogress  Avonld  suffer. 

3.  That thedeelinein price Avoublcompelcoiiiitrics 
internationally  indebted  to  depart  more  and  more 
from  the  i>rin'ci]>les  of  free  trade*  toAvard.s  a jtoliey 
of  x>i’oteetioii. 

• 4.  That  the  nations  of  the  AA’orld  would  first  be 

divided  into  two  iiriucipal  groups,  the*  one  trading 
in  gold,  the  other  in  silver,  and  this  Avould  render 
commerce  betw(*en  them 

o.  That  throughout  the  Avorld  a fall  in  prices 
would  take  jdace,  injurious  alike  to  owners  of  solid 
property  and  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  ad- 
* vantageous  only,  andimjustifiably  .so,  to  the  holders 
of  State  debts  and  other  contracts  of  that  kind. 

6.  We  stated  further,  that  Avhen  this  time  of 
depression  set  in,  there  Avould  be  this  tlifficultj', 
viz.,  that  the  causes  of  this  dej^ression  aa'ouUI  be 
sought  for  in  all  directions  : that  all  sorts  of  allega- 
tions, more  or  less  groundless  and  x>hantastic,  or 
of  secondary  nature  only,  Avould  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  gold  valuation  school,  and  that  this 
real  cause,  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  would  be 
neglected  until  strong  signs  and  distress  coinxtelled 
thinking  men  to  refer  to  it. 

Our  prtalictions  Avere  verified  to  the  h'ttcr. 

Upon  Avhat  grounds  did  Ave  found  our  jiredic- 
tions  ? 

The  extent  of  international  trade  and  business 
' generally  depends  mainly  on  the  means  available  to 
liquidate  balances.  Hitherto,  both  gold  and  .silver, 


■ in  equal  x>roportions,  had  seiveil  for  this  ]uirposr. 

I Hut  the  moment  that  Germany  ovi-rthr'-w  tie- 
balance,  and  compelled  otbor  European  States  to 
J closo  their  mints  to  silver,  that  uiedium  cejised  to 
be  an  « ff’cctu'e  medium  of  exchange  botAV*  cu  th«- 
cirilisi'd  nations.  You  may  say  ruthlessly  ; let 
uations  send  siuuething  else  to  each  other.  But 
I this  something,  and  everything  els**  imaginablr.  has 
! already  been  .sent,  and  leuvo^  the  balances  of  trade 
to  be  .settled  by  gold  or  silver  only.  The  latter 
boiiig  restricted  ;ind  forbidden  by  law.  the  trade  of 
j the  AA'orld  bcconies  naturally  limited  to  what  can 
be  settled  by  the  stock  of  gold  (*nly.  Tne  reci- 
})rocity  betwt  t'ii  tlie  total  tlm*^  j»rjssible  and  tin* 
means  to  t4b*ct  the  bulancos.  rests  on  .‘ien  ntitic 
juiucipics  as  well  as  on  the  common  sense  and 
practice  of  cA’ery  business  man.  L«  t it  now  bi- 
borne  in  mind  that  this  effect  has  bren  produced, 
as  far  us  we  see  it  now,  by  a ]>artial  ibanonetisatioii 
only  ; as  tliis,  unless  means  to  redress  or  stojt  it  arc* 
taken,  luu.st  ultimately  become  ct>mplete,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  gold  systt'Ui  dfsin*  it  to  become,  the 
('ffect  would  be  still  more  A'iolcnt.  It  folloAA's,  then, 

! that  if  these  steps  toAvards  demonetisation  ol  silver 
lia<l  not  l)eon  taken,  the  tra<lo  of  the  world  would 
not  liaA'e  declined,  but  increased  with  the  less 
cojnous,  but  still  continued,  increase  of  gold.  It 
follows  further,  that  if  theueAV  discoveries  of  silver 
AA'ere  freely  admitted  into  the  general  stock  of  real 
money,  there  Avould  bo  a ratio  of  increase  beyond 
what  we  have  experienced  beft^n-  1S73. 

The  almost  sudden  stoppage  of  pultlic  enterprise, 
railway  making,  and  other  undertakings  rests  on 
equally  plain  grounds.  It  has  always  been  found 
— and  ti  e exx>erience  gained  since  the  gohl  dis- 
coA'^erics  in  1840  proves  this — that  the  most  effec- 
tive, and  the  only  true  Avay  of  ineorporatiug  an 
accession  of  precious  metal  Avith  the*  already  cir- 
culating currency  is  thrcuigh  large  jmblic  work'^  and 
enterprises  of  that  kind;  these  are  mgemlered.  so  to 
speak,  by  such  additions.  But  Avhen,  through  the 
demonetisation  of  silver,  a eontractiou  of  th**  whole 
stock  of  luouey  is  enforct'd,  it  folloAS's  that  the 
opposite  eff’ect  must  be  other 

hand,  if  the  fresh  siU'cr  AV'as  fre<*ly  admitted,  there 
would  be  a great  advance  in  such  jmblic  eiiteritri.se, 
as  wt41  as  a general  ad\'ance  in  the  arts.  In  the 
midille  ages,  shortly  after  the  discoAU'ries  of  siE'er 
in  8*x>anish  Aim'rica,  an  era  of  couiparativ4*  Avealth 
.and  activity  among  the  Avtjrking  classi's  set  in. 
which  stimulated  labour  f*ir  ihe  ]iroduction  of 
objects  of  art  in  an  extra-irdiiuiry  degn  r. 

The  great  decline  in  x*ric(*s,  x^vedicted  by  the 
bi-iiietallic  school,  which  is  still  in 
necessarily  compels  certain  nations  to  dc]>art  more 
and  more  from  the  x>riiicixdes  of  free  trade.  States 
like  Austria,  for  instance,  which,  as  I have  shoAAOi, 
have  to  pay  away  a large  sum  xt’^'r  annum  to 
foreign  investors,  would  be  able  to  do  so  Arith 
greater  ease  if  X'^ices  were  maintained  and  silver 
available.  Eut  through  the  di'iiionetisation  of 
silver,  their  difficulties  to  recover  specie  x>a}unents 
are  doubled,  and  their  debt  weighs  upon  thi;m 
with  double  the  effect.  Whereas,  A\*ith  but  a 
moderate  tariff  they  Avould  h.ave  bi'cn  able  to 
liquidate  thoii*  debt,  at  least  .so  far  as  to  x^^^y 
interest  without  borrowing  more,  they  are  now 
comx^elled  to  put  on  heavier  duties.  No  high- 
sounding  x^^rasevdogy  respecting  free-trade  can 
gainsay  the  necessity  for  their  adopting  such  a 


an  influence — a partial  one  only — the  ]niradox 
would  instantly  collapse.  The  extent  of  this  in- 
fluence may,  iii  the  opinion  of  one,  be  insufficient ; 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  it  may  be  d(‘omed  more 
than  suflicient,  and  the  i>ractice  proves  that  the 
latter  is  right.  A serious  jtoint  of  logic  is  involved 
in  this,  all  the  more  remarkalfle,  for  thisr*'ason  ; — 
The  extreme  party  of  the  gold  valuation  denies 
the  j)Ower  of  tlie  human  agreement  to  iii>hold  the 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silver ; but.  in 
order  to  assert  the  legal  tendf^r  force  of  gold,  it 
has  recourse  to  the  human  law  inordertosuppi’ess 
that  of  silver,  and  maintains  that,  although  the 
subsi'liary  silver  coins  arc  made  of  a much  inferior 
quality  of  metal,  yet  that  the  law  its*df  supplies 
the  deficiency.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  uTidcr- 
stauding  jaire  logic  will  take  this  matter  in  huiid 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  so  as  to  show  the  utterly 
false  pretence  to  which  this  important  cauM*  has 
been  sultjeoted. 

Tile  more  reasonable  section  of  tlie  gold  valua- 
tion party  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  partial, 
and  even  the  supreme  influence  of  the  demand,  it 
not  destroyi'd  by  an  express  law.  Dr.  Soetl>err 
and  others,  iidmit  that  the  variations  winch  have 
hitherto  <»ccnrred  between  gold  and  silver,  are  dm? 
to  the  difloreiices  in  th  - laws  of  %an  »us  nati<»ns. 
and  that,  if  all  nations  were  agreed  upon  a fixed 
proportion,  there  Avould  lie  n<i  furtli»^r  question  of 
variation,  even  under  tin*  most  varying  cttmlitioiis 
of  supply.  Let  me,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  to  in- 
vestigate again  this  seeming  paradox  and  the 
illogical  use  made  of  the  human  law.  If  the 
doctrines  founded  u]ion  these  phrases  are  errmieous 
or  doubtful,  all  tin*  ediflcc  built  upon  them,  the 
theory  of  the  creditors’  wrongs  and  other  matters, 
must  disappear,  and  at  least  give  way  to  a 
more  reasonable  consideration  and  h-ss  fanatic 
dogmatism 

Besides  these  theoretical  matters,  there  is  now 
before  you  a jiractical  proof  of  right  or  wrong  in 
the  problem.  It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the 
gold  valuation  party  that  their  system  would 
eonft  r great  advantages.  They  iioint-d  to  Lijg- 
laiul's  ])rosperity  as  a proof.  Lord  Beaconsfldd 
j)ut  the  matter  light  to  some  extent,  when,  .^jorne 
years  ago.  as  IMr.  Disraeli,  he  ^nid  at  Glasgow: — 
"The  gold  valuation  i.s  imt  the  cause,  Imt  a con- 
sequence of  Phigland’s  prosperity.”  Wee  nmot  run 
the  same  course  over  again,  so  as  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  mono-metallic  t-rrsus  the  Iji-nietallic 
systems.  England’s  ]n*usi>erity  is  due  to  other 
causes  then  thi‘  gold  system— tlie  (piestiou  is  rather 
that  whether,  under  the  bi-metallic  system,  the 
country  would  not  have  done  much  better,  both  for 
its  exteniul  and  internal  trade.  The  nvison  why 
England’s  gold  system  has  not  been  so  palpably 
unsuccessful  is  simply  that  other  nations  ujiheld 
silver  by  way  of  set-ofl'.  Now  that  this  balance 
has  been  overthrown,  that  the  gold  system  has 
spread  to  one  or  two  more  nations,  where  is  the 
benefit 

We  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  decline  and  damage 
are  the  result.  When  we,  the  bi-met  illic  ]'arty, 
predicted  this  ten  years  ago,  we  were  laughed  at. 
More  than  two  years  ago,  rt*quested  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I gave  iny 
views  on  the  subject,  in  a letter  which  the  < iiivcrnor 
embodied  in  liis  report  to  the  Marquis  of  Salislmiy, 
I stated  distinctlv,  among  other  mutters,  that  a 


silver,  for  instance,  can  be  dismissed  as  frivolous ; 
but  there  are  two  main  points  to  which  I may  call 
your  attention. 

The  saying  prevails,  “ Gold  or  silver  is  the 
standard  of  value.”  Hence  the  conti'oversy  about 
single  standard  versus  so-called  double  standard. 
It  is  utterl}'’  wrong  to  say  that  gold  or  silver,  cither 
singly  or  combined,  forms  the  standard  of  value. 
Wlien  first  national  economy  became  a subject  of 
literature,  the  economists  of  the  times  sought  for 
words  and  phrases  1 >y  whicli  the  apparent  mysteries 
of  monetary  science  could  be  stated.  At  that  time 
they  wore  but  little  acquainted  with  the  true  nature 
of  banking,  clearing  systems,  and  international  ex- 
changes, and,  in  the  same  way  as  a child  makes  liis 
first  ex])oriencG  with  the  powi-r  of  a piece*  of  coin, 
they  held  money  as  paramount,  as  the  central 
power  of  social  life,  and  calhs]  it  standard  of  value. 
The  phrase  carries  a nieaniiig  wliich  is  (piite  un- 
true. The  value  of  oominoditi'*s  depends  on 
thousands  of  factors  and  considerations.  Modern 
advance  in  banking  and  clearing  systems  lias  shown 
ns  that,  for  the  gi*«‘ater  portion  of  intercourse,  we 
require  neither  gold  nor  silver  coin,  nor  bank-note 
currency.  And  beyond  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  in  settling  international  lialances,  that  of 
the  interior  circulati-m  is  contined  to  a range  in 
which  money,  of  whatever  mat --rial  it  be  com- 
posed, acts  ill  a purely  mechanical  way,  as  means 
of  transfer.  Nittbing  whatcva.r  warrants  the 
definition  that  tlu'refore  either  the  one  or  the  other 
material  is  tlie  standard  of  value.  Yon  can,  how- 
ever. well  understand  what  influence  this  insipid 
saying  has  exercised  upon  the  coiitrov'crsy,  in  what 
grandiloqin*nt  manner  it  lias  1hm‘ii  used  to  eondeiiiu 
the  *•  tw(?  standards,*’  orthe  " double  or  alternate 
standard.”  and  how  this  must  have  confused,  and 
still  confuse<,  the  minds  of  both  speakers  and 
hearers.  All  thi-<  grandiloquence,  with  its  false 
}>retence  t > modern  peicuce.  and  allusions  to  the 

niueteentli  century, " must  fab  to  the  ground, 
for  I liave  not  tlie  sliglitest  doubt  that  there  uiv 
logici  ins  in  this  country  who  can  i.learly  define  the 
true  factorsliip  of  money,  and  slmw  the  error  or 
claj)-trap  involved  in  the  ]»hraso  resjx'ctiiig 
‘■standard  of  value.” 

The  other  ]>oint  concmis  tlio  denial  of  the 
power  of  the  human  law  or  agreement,  in  other 
words,  the  demaivl  to  maintain  tin*  relative  value 
Vietween  gold  and  silver  at  a tixi'd  ratio.  T!n? 
opinions  of  the  monometallic  parties  themselv(‘s 
are  much  divided  as  regards  this,  tlieir  special 
j>aradox.  The  views  of  the  extreme  or  fanatical 
grfld  valuation  school  are  well  represented  by  a 
letter  in  tlio  Keonomist  of  the  23rd  February  lust, 
wherein  tlie  writer,  alluding  to  the  Aiuerictiu  pro- 
posal for  an  intenialional  conference  on  the  qiies- 
tioii,  says  : — ‘‘  An  international  conference  might, 
for  iiny  practical  gvjod  that  can  possibly  ensue,  be 
jiist  as  wisely  summoned  to  fix  the  relations  lie- 
tween  supjfly  and  demand,  and  between  all  fluc- 
tuations of  (rommoditios.”  This  is  the  usual  asser- 
tion, hitherfo  applied  only  to  the  diflerent  valua- 
tions among  mitions,  but  extended  now  to  the 
denial  of  an  internationai  understanding.  To 
deny  that  the  Imiuaii  understanding  or  law  has 
any  influence  on  the  vahn*  of  a thing,  means  an 
entire  denial  of  the  force  of  demand  ; a compromise 
on  the  question  is  impossilde,  for  if  tliis  fanatical 
party  admitted  that  human  agreement  had  such 


we  at  are  on  principle,  imugme  wJiat  would  .lonty  ot  mon  tin 
follow  if  Engliiud  become  again  protectionist!  other  one-fourth. 
There  t 'ouldthen  be  a general  race  among  nations  are  afforded  by  ba: 
for  in<  reusing  tiu'ir  taiifl's,  until  international  change.  It  is  tl 
trade,  i :s  benefits,  and  it.s  civilisation  were  ]>ressed  thinking  men  hat. 
back  ii  to  the  condition  of  preceding  times.  The  were  men  of  wit  ei 
prospei  t is  a sad  one.  But  if  silver  were  not  que.stions  as  these, 
demont  tised — if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fresh  supplies  cry  against  such 
wen*  i dmitted,  tliore  would  be  higher  ]>rices,  which  lies  at  the 
higlier  production  and  consuinjition.  and  higluT  social  condition  of 
prospei  ity.  The  State  delits  would  be  discharg<‘d  the  tlireatening  flu 
witli  g -i-ater  ease;  each  nation  could  tlevelop  its  tliere  is  a wor^-e  j>r 
own  pt  )per  and  tit  resources  for  mutual  t'xchang'\  which  can  be  uuag 
instead  of  ai’titicially  ]irot<*eting  elassesof  industry  ! thing  of  the  3Iint 
which  an  be  carried  on  more  fitly  elsewhere  ; and  But  leaving  tlie 
we,  hei  ■ in  England,  might  find  that  our2)rospcrity  ju’esent,  and  referr 
would  lecome  greater  than  ever  before.  considerations  inv 

The  livisiou  of  the  nations  into  two  groiq^s  is  | there  is  noth ii  ig  in 
illustni  :ed  by  England  and  India.  So  far,  the  | respecting  them, 
balanci  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  the  latter  ' gold  and  £(>0o  mil 
countr  , but  the  ehea2>er  rate*  at  which  more  silver  ; i'LooU  millioas— 
than  u;  ual  has  gone  to  that  eouutry  does  not  com-  ' monetisation  of  th 
jamsuti  Imlia  for  the  loss  on  the  great  mass  of  by  law  the  U'Cof 
curreiK  y.  Our  exports  to  India  are  weakened,  and  money,  reduciiig  t 
the  lo?  es,  to  merchants  and  others,  sewere;  audit’,  'whether  this  torci 
as  is  lot  only  j^ossible  but  naturally  to  be  ex- ! national  tradi*,  oi 
pected  the  trade  balance  should  turn  the  other  | still,  the  inte  rnal 
way,  low  could  India  2>;iy  us  r It  will  be  said  I or  both  combi  led, 
India  ^ ill,  and  must,  send  gold!  Every  country  hero  sec  the  true 
(li.schai  !ics  its  international  liabilities  in  the  metal  ! of  trade.  ItccolL 
of  Avh  ‘h  its  currency  is  ciiiefly  comiiosed,  and  1 £IoO  millions  arc  < 
cannot  do  otlierwiso.  Now,  if  we  were  wise  cuoiigh  ' extent,  viz.,  G -riii; 
to  reg  ,rd  India's  iiitei’cst  in  this  matter,  and  silver  has  beta  ti 
assistet  as  fur  as  we  eaii  in  the  recognition  of  this  movement  ah 
silver,  ve  could  receive  that  material  from  them,  tdie  change  h-  tin 
use  pa  t of  it  oursidvtfs,  and  distribute  the  greater  and  wliat  tin  res' 
2>ortioi  over  the  other  nations  for  the  furthcranrM  further  might  be  i 
of  our  trade  gem*ral]y.  "We  might  then  succeed  rei*mitme  nowt 
in  assii  lilutiiig  the  Indian  valuation  to  our  own.  Is  not  the  }jresei 
The  • iecline  in  the  jjneos  of  labour  is  already  so  us  to  demaml  of  i 
serious  as  to  cause  and  threaten  more  suflering  to  should  reconsider  ■ 
the  ind  istrial  elassi's  all  over  the  world.  Next  in  tbest?  results,  and 
order  r ust  come  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land,  still  darker  j rosp 
house,  md  moveable  ]iro2)erty,  whilst  the  gratui-  Engdand.  there  e: 
tons  in  reuse  of  the  value  of  such  long  contracts  regards  the  g<  Id  v 
as  8tat  • debts  and  other  fixed  obligations  is  surely  the  utmost.  ii  ti 
a most  monstrous  and  or)Dressive  nrosnect.  All  unoii  the  nain  r,  v 


- The  writer  u'  this  brought  this  Kiiiject  before  the  Statistical 
Soiieiy,  ina  paper  :alled‘*  Currency  I.uws  .ami  Pauperism.”  Journal 
of  the  StaiisU'cal  So  'ifUJt  of  March,  1«71, 
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£rr''at  and  rapid  decline  in  fi^encral  trade  and 
pn^sju  "ity  would  set  in.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank 
chanu  A-rised  this  \-ie\v  as  too  “ pessemistic."  In 
Marjl  l^Td.  1 also,  from  this  very  spot  in  this 
room.  re[H-ated  tlie  same  o]‘inion,  and  ^ave  tiguros 
to  shi  w tin*  Iirginnine:  of  the  mischief.  Then,  at 
the  en  1 of  iSTo.  the  falling  off  was  hut  four  mil- 
lions, nd  again  I was  angrily  charged  with  crying 
; hut  I refer  you  to  the  results  of  ls7h  and 
1>1T7,  s wt‘ll  as  the  prospects  of  this  year,  for  the 
]>racti<  al  right.  None  of  the  gold-valuing  ]iarties 
liave  { -edicted  such  a result  : on  the  contrary,  they 
predic  ed  the  contrary.  And  if  they  are  now  trying 
everyt  iing  to  blind  your  judgment  as  to  the  real 
causes  of  the  decline,  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  re- 
serviui  • in  your  minds  a corner  t\>r  those  whose 
explrn  ition  of  the  whole  case  is  continued  l*y 
facts. 

Pen  lit  me  also  to  make  some  remarks  as  to  the 
}iers«  »u  ilities  concerned  in  the  problem,  for  this 
may  b of  consideration  to  those  who  do  not  care, 
or  lat  k tlu‘  wish,  to  study  the  matter  from  its 
begim  ing  themselves.  Of  the  old  bygone  econo- 
mists will  not  speak  ; they  had  less  opportunity 
of  taking  a complete  survey  of  matters  of  ex- 
chang.  than  now;  and  we,  the  modoni  tliinkers, 
ought  to  have  sutricient  wit  to  see  for  ourselves. 
On  tin  gold- valuation  side  there  are,  firstly,  men  of 
the  St;  uip  of  the  liight  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe,  who, 
faithii  I (tisci[iles  of  the  old  schools,  and  down- 
right Englishmen  and  Australian,  will  scoff  at 
such  ( lYorts  as  I have  made.  Then  comes  the 
\'iew  f wliat  in  the  Dutch  Legislature  was 
called  he  g*4hl-fanatics,  of  which  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  I endriks  is  the  acknowledged  leader,  one 
of  his  jmpils  being  Monsieur  de  Parien,  tlie  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  of  Louis  Xapoleou. 
The  s roiig  \*iews  expressed  in  the  Eenuoynist 
exhibi'  the  metbovl  in  which  he  treats  the  subject. 
BetwC'  n and  about  these  representatives  of  the 
gold-v  iluation  school  there  are  the  general  be- 
lievers in  our  old  economists,  bound  to  be  so  from 
patriot  c feeling  as  to  our  doing  things  right. 
It  is  in  edless  to  sav  that  almost  the  whole  of  our 
provin  ial  ]*ress,  and  the  general  body  of  those 
who  1 ave  taken  souie  interest  in  the  matter, 
are  ii  ibued  with  tlie  current  doctrines  as 
to  “ st;  udard  " and  the  “ theory  of  fluctuations.'' 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  positions  as  a mono- 
metalli  ;t  is  that  of  Michel  Chevalier.  He  first 
advisee  the  demonetisation  of  gold,  then  that 
of  silv  r.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  great 
champ:  :>ii  of  free-trade.  I have  shown  you 
before  this,  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  import  and  export  trade,  it 
is,  iiid  }cd,  a great  question  whether  w'e  can 
alter  1 liis  state  of  things,  unless  w'e  do  have 
recours  ‘ to  protection  in  some  form  or  another ; 
and  ju  it  because  I am  a hearty  and  clear  free- 
trader, do  I feel  the  weight  and  sorrow  of 
this.  ' low  will  Michel  Chevalier  deal  wdth  this 
anoma]  i ^ 'When  next  he  attends  the  Cobden 
Club  d imer,  I hope  he  wdll  come  prepared  with 
what  ii  mercantile  language  is  called  a pro  forma 
accoun  current,  and  support  his  grand  eloquence 
witli  d y figures.  Among  the  extreme  supporters 
of  the  ^old  valuation  I count  few,  if  any,  inter- 
nationa  . bankers.  Bamberger,  of  Germany,  is  the 
only  e^  ception.  But  his  views  are  not  without 
reserve  his  eflbrts  went  principally  to  protect 


Germany.  The  gn>at  majority  of  the  defenders 
of  the  exclusive  gold  system  an*  men  engaged  in 
other  professions  than  that  of  inteniational  b.ank- 
iug,  ami  lack,  ;xt  the  least,  that  practice  in  detail 
which  leads  the  educated  liauker  to  tlie  r<*eogni- 
tion  of  the  highest  princi]>Ies  iuTolve<i  in  the 
problem.  Y(  t such  persons  hold  tie*  view  tluit 
practical  baTikers  profit  by  what  tliey  call  the 
doublo  valuation,  a view  as  untnu'  as  it  is  insipid. 

On  the  other  side  stand  un  u,  such  as  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Itothschild,  in  i’ans,  a geufh'iuan 
wdiose  educaihm  and  high  views  are  second  to 
none.  M.  Kouland,  the  governor  of  tln‘  Bank  of 
Fnmce,  and  many  other  eminent  ]Kn\sons  in 
France.  Tln’  governor  of  the  Keichsbauk  in 
Oirmany,  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  and  many 
other  eminent:,  authorities  on  the  Couliueut,  men 
of  the  highest  honour,  are  raug<-d  on  the  side 
of  the  bi-met  illic  system.  In  the  Fniti-d  State.s, 
als4»,  the  mett(r  has  received  attention,  and  the  ^ 
Legislature  h is  passtsl  the  .so-ealh-d  Bland  Silver 
Bill.  We  here  have  been  told  that  rogueiy  and 
\lllany  an-  at  the  bottom  of  this  measure,  and 
abuse  the  Am  ‘rieans  for  the  re-ado] ion  of  silver. 

Is  this  (piite  ’‘ight  and  fair'  I)o  uatiniis  Cixnunit 
such  wholesale  rogueries  without  there  being  a 
shadow  Of  good  right  and  sound  mc»tive  in  the 
case  ■ I tru.s^  no  one  will  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
this. 

And  here,  j ist  in  connection  with  lliis  Americaif 
Bland  8ilver  Bill,  an  op[)Ortunit3'  (dl’ers  itself  for 
doing  what  is  nocessa’^  and  right.  It  may  be 
thought  that  ihis  partial  remonetisation  of  silver 
in  tlie  United  States  will  serve  as  a sot-ofl'  against 
Germany's  d*  monetisation,  and  restore  silver  to 
its  former  jiosition.  (Curious  to  say,  some  of  the  y 
gohl  .school,  who  den}'  the  power  of  such  legal  4 
onactincnts,  hold  this  view.)  This  is  an  error; 
the  American  Bill,  in  its  present  form,  only  cripples 
the  matter  iiu  re.  and  introduces  greater  cemfusion. 
Besides  the  redrictions  upon  the  coinage  of  silver, 
necessar}'  because  other  nations  coining  silver 
hitherto  as  legal  tender  have  restriett'd  their.s,  the 
great  fault  in  the  Bland  Bill  is  the  adoption  of  tlie 
dollar  at  412  ' grains — making  the  jirt  (portion  of 
gohl  to  silver  I to  Ifi — -whereas  the  dollur  ought  to 
have  weighed  400  grains,  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Latin  Union,  and  old  German,  and  other  valua- 
tions of  I to  1 >.].  It  cannot  be  expected  that  these 
other  States  will  alter  their  millions  of  coins  fo  suit 
the  United  St:ites,  and  they  must  continue  to  close 
their  mints.  The  “international”  usefulness  of 
silver  is  then  by  again  destroyed,  and  the  Bland 
Bill  itself  carries  its  own  death-sting  in  the  dollar  t 
of  412.1  grains. 

The  United  States  have,  how^ever,  introduced  a 
clau.se  into  this  Bill,  which  provides  for  the  invita- 
tion of  all  nations  to  an  iuterniitional  congress  on 
this  point  of  agreement.  Our  gold  fanatics  scoff 
at  this,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  call  it  chimerical; 
but  I trust  thet  the  common  sense  of  Englishmen, 
and  of  their  Government,  will  receive  this  invita- 
tion to  a cong  'ess  with  respect,  and  that  it  will  be 
attended.  It  can  then  be  shown  that,  by  a slight 
concession  on  (-ur  part,  we  may  practically  maintain 
our  gold  valuiition.  The  introduction  of  a four- 
shilling  piece,  of  the  proportionate  value  of  one 
to  15J,  to  ren  ain  for  the  present  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  our  subsidiary  coinage,  is  all  that  is 
required.  This  piece  would  well  accord  with  our  ^ 
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Indian  silver  coinage,  being  exactly  two  rupees 
and  two  annas  in  value.  Full  particulars  of  this 
proposal  T gave  iti  the  paper  on  “ The  Fall  in  the 
Price  of  Silver,”  read  before  tliis  Society  in  ^lareh, 
I87b. 

I now  leave  the  figures  .and  the  stateuuints  sub- 
mitted to  your  good  judgment.  That  this  question 
is  a very  subtle  one  you  will  admit;  in  th'.‘  ]iopular 
min»l  those  who  occu])}’  themselves  with  m itters 
of  this  kind  are  su])i»osed  to  be  men  jiossessing 
some  special  lea'ling  kind  of  intelligence.  Jloiice 
the  jiuldic  frequently  attaches  faith  to  tin*  one  or  | 
the  otluT,  without  troubling  theniselv(*s  with  the 
full  reasons  advanced.  In  this  matter  1 hav(3  | 
arraigned  against  me  the  majority  our  home 
economists,  or  brlievcrs  iu  the  guld-valua- 
tion.  Some  of  my  friends  t(4l  me,  hovyever, 
that  in  certain  w'orks  which  I have  issued 
on  monetary  matters,  I have  given  ovi.lcnce  of 
ability  to  te;ich  thesi*  mattor>,  and  that  they  have 
profited  thereby,  not  only  a>  rt.'gards  ])raetical 
detail,  but  also  as  far  as  higher  logical  consiilera- 
tioiis  are  concerned.  1 mentn^n  tliis  only  in  order 
to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  an  im](res.siou  which  I 
lately  succeeilcd  in  making  upon  a gentleman,  of 
high  education  and  ])Osition.  wlio  came  to  consult 
me  upon  this  matter.  This  geutli.‘man  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  current  views  of  our 
econoiiusts  on  the  point,  and  had  studied  their 
writings  on  this  very  question.  I re])r»'si‘Ute  I tlie 
case  to  him  jjretty  much  as  I have  done  hero,  but 
had  more  time  to  do  so.  The  result  he  ttx])ressed 
to  me  in  the  following  words: — “I  see  now 
clearly  wliat  you  moan,  and  fully  agroo  with  you. 
The  doctrines  held  by  our  gold-valuation  school 
wantonly  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  w'orld,  and 
entail  a kind  of  devilry,  the  curse  of  which  no  ono 
can  see  the  end.  I also  clearly  see  that  the 
re-admission  of  silver  into  the  monetary  systems, 
on  an  intornational  understanding,  would  confer 
an  immense  benetit  to  mankind.  Thw  alternative 
is,  therefore,  a most  momentous  one.”  He  adde<l 
further: — “ And  you,  the  bi-uietallic  j)arty,  are 
tn^ated  by  the  gold  fanatic  school  witli  this  sham 
nineteenth-century  ]>hraseology,  as  if  you  were 
mere  sentimental,  old-fashioned  simpletons,  and  | 
inferior  in  brain  power.  If  the  question  of  which 
are  I'eally  simpletons  is  to  be  decided  by  facts,  it 
is  clear  that,  whilst  the  exclusive  gold  jiurty  has 
predicted  a benefit  to  the  wwld,  you  have  per-  ; 
sisteutly  predictetl  the  contrary,  and  the  facts' 
supx>ort  you.”  The  expressions  “devilry”  and 
“simpleton”  are  not  my  ow'ii,  nor  do  I want  to 
use  them  with  any  disrespect  to  my  honourable 
oxiponents,  but  they  convey  that  impre.ssion  which 
far-sighted,  earnest,  and  liberal  men  gain  on  this 
case,  if  they  investigate  it  after  freeing  themselves 
of  preconceived  dogmas. 

Finally,  I say  this  to  you  : Yes,  the  moment  is  a 
is  a serious  one  for  you  and  for  the  w^orld ; it  either 
involves  the  coming  devilry  of  which  wc  now  see 
the  first  beginning,  with  all  its  confusion  and 
misery,  or  the  increased  haxxpiness  and  more 
general  y>rosperity  of  the  world — as  you  may  con- 
sent to  let  these  dogmas  conquer,  or  as  you  may 
be  willing  to  take  a wider,  and  therefore  more 
truthful,  range. 

It  has  often  been  predicted,  njicn  historical  i>re- 
ce<lents,  that  Great  Britain  may  come  to  a decline 
of  wealth  and  power.  We  have  hitherto  been  able 


to  laugh  at  tins,  for  w'*  Wfi-e  :ibli  U»  yciint  <uir 
!>tati«tics  in  ](n».)f  of  ever-increasing  prosperity. 
And  truly  that  was  jiroof  of  our  jjnigress.  ''tVHiat  is 
aim  of  all  life,  ]>olitical  and  social,  the  conquests  w'e 
have  made  to  govern  and  civilise  other  nations,  the 
very  aim  of  euif)ire  itself,  than  that  of  rnaint  iining 
ami  perfecting  this  increase  in  material  wealth, 
the  true  foundation  of  intellectual  wealth,  and  that 
of  civilisation.  Wliy  d<>  we  sing.  “ God  save  the 
(^uc*  *11  at  our  public  dinners,  but  by  way  ol  ex- 
pressing also  fair  satisfactioTi  at  our  eonditiou.  i«:ir 
which  we  arc  ever  ready  to  ke*qi  our  s words  sharp, 

I conh'S';  to  you  th.at  at  such  oceisious  a high 
jiatriotie  f'*eliug  fui'  England  overcaim  me,  all  the 
more  sincere  bt'ce.ust*  I had  cimstru'-d  Tor  uiysolf 
the  fraiaew<irk  and  factors  of  the  wealth  ot  this 
I country,  ;is  I havi*  end'*avourc*d  to  palure  them  to 
! you.  and  the  reasons  of  their  growth  and  im^rease. 

I It  is  this  wliich  moved  me,  iu  to  Take  si:» 

serious  a view  of  this  matter,  and  t'»  ]iredict  it-^ 

1 conse<jU(*uc*es  in  clear  terms,  Aul  now.  wlien  1 
>ee  the  b(‘giuuiug  ot  these  results,  tie-  same  earnest 
p;ttriotism  justifies  me  in  ajipealing  to  ycui  agam. 

Wliat  you  have  to  decide  is  this: — you 
attach  faith  to  these  flat  doctrine's  of  the  gold- 
valuation,  w'hich  in  their  actuarial  dryness  are  so 
poni]ious  and  seemingly  eflectivi'  to  the  weak- 
minded.  yet  for  this  very  reason  so  w'eak  of  grasp 
, and  d(‘void  of  lifer  If,  ntihns  '■"/'/ri.  you  will  let 
them  have  their  course,  you  may  see  yourself 
drifted  into  a static  thiugs  wliich  can  scarcely 
be  redresseil.  Thei-c  may  be  temporaiw'  revivals  of 
trade,  conqiariug  one  jR-riodwIth  a iireecding  one, 
but  you  will  find  that  the  wlmle  tendency  will  be 
downward.  T'ue  fail  of  eiu])iivs  is  generally  due 
to  some  subtle  ciuso,  wliich  instils  its  poison 
into  the  system.  In  foriut-r  tim*'s,  wh(*u 

social  science  did  not  cxi^t.  such  causes 
were  frequently  overlook* 'd.  I am  not  dogmatic 
enough  to  insist  on  your  accepting  my  aIcw  as  to 
the  j(oison  involved  in  this  matter,  but  there  are 
many  among  you  who  may  have  their  su>picions 
iu  reference  to  it.  For  myself,  I hesitate  ru»t  iu 
saying,  and  justity  this  to  myself  by  the  ]>icture 
I have  drawn,  and  all  the  influences  which  afl'ect 
its  working — from  the  international  ]>oiut  of  ilew, 
the  (juestions  of  free-ti*ade  and  protection,  to  the 
internal  considerations  hinted  at — tliat  this  cause, 
unless  it  be  rescued,  threatens  the  destruction  oi 
England's  wealth  and  su])remaey  with  mathe- 
matical force,  and  this  is  imjgesscd  ux>ou  my  mind 
with  letters  of  fire. 

If.  on  the  other  band,  your  leading  intellects 
and  your  statesmen  should  free  themselves  of  these 
insufecieut  doctrines,  and  all  their  inferior  belong- 
ings, if  tliey  should  gain  the  right  view  of  w^hat 
solid  currency,  its  true  office  and  benc-tit  means 
for  lioth  international  and  internal  ]>urposcs,  and 
if  they  should  meet  thi>  matter  in  a lihenil  and 
business-like  spirit,  a different  result  will  follow. 
A proi^er  understanding  will  do  aw’ay  with  the 
uncertainty  in  commerce,  with  all  the  angry  mutual 
charges  of  nation  agaiust  nation.  For  India  it  will 
be  of  incalculable  benetit.  For  the  world  at  large, 
it  would  mean  an  increase'  iu  jirosperity  and  well- 
being which  will  throw  all  previous  ages  into  the 
shade,  and  our  ovvii  Custom-house  statistics  and 
general  accumulation  of  wealth  might  exhibit 
figures  of  which  our  patriotism  would  have  reason 
to  I»e  much  jirouder  than  ever. 


such  fine  poetic;  1 theories,  the  fact  remained  that  each 

nation ' 

about  to  develop  e its  own  resources,  so 
as  far  as  possible  self-reliant, 
nearly  dependent  upon 
and  for  rails,  but  they  were 
injtf  for  themsehea 

upon  all  articles  of  I'ritish  and  foreiy; 
and  were  even  sending, 
to  England,  because 
It  was  a wC'll-b*nown 
throughout  this  country  wore  filled 
American  manufacture,  and  agents  were  continually  soli- 
citing ordcTs  for  American  goods  which  could  be  pro- 
dived  cheaper  in  America  than  here,  notwithstanding 
that  the  price  of  our  labour  had  fallen.  xVs  a fact,  forks 
used  for  agricultural  puirposes  were  produced  there  and 
sold  in  ShetField  \ hr  aper  than  they  could  be  made  on  the 
spot.  The  fallitig  off  in  our  exports  was  not  duo  to  the 
demonetisation  of  silver,  but  was  the  consequence 
of  our  having  lived  in  a fool’s  paradise,  and 
allowed  our  c omniodities  to  attain  an  unnatu- 
ral price,  and  thus  induced  foreign  countries  to 
dovelope  their  own  resources.  How  the  condition  of 
our  export  trid«  was  to  bo  improved  was  the  serious 
question  to  bo  considered.  The  action  of  (fovernmont 
must  always  be  a matter  of  expediency,  and  it  was  our 
duty  to  love  our  own  country  best : but  they  should 
consider  whether  the  ditticultv  could  not  be  met  by 
reciprocity,  and  that  was  one  of  the  earliest  points  they 
should  set  about  to  prove. 

Mr.  Bourne  said  he  had  been  condemned  for  stating 
the  balance  of  trade  against  England  at  too  high  a 
figure,  but  ^Ir.  St-yd  had  put  it  still  higher,  and, 
uiit'/rtunatcly,  it  did  not  seem  that  his  figures  could  be 
controverted,  iheie  could  be  no  (piestion  that,  since 
1S7-,  the  babme  h:id  changed,  and  that  year  after  year 
v.’e  had  been  imp  orting  more  largely  and  exporting  less, 
until,  at  last,  it  1 ;i'l  become  a vny  serious  question  how 
to  meet  the  cm' rgcncy.  In  fi)rm(r  years  we  exj.orted 
largely  to  other  countriis,  and  accumulated  debt.s  with 
them,  which  th  y were  now  repaying  in  food.  In 
the  case  of  ATnerica,  with  which  we  had  a large 
trade  in  railwa  y materials,  they  did  not  pay  in 
money  for  wh:.t  they  received,  because  we  w^ere 
rich  enough  to  give  them  credit,  and  were  satisfied 
to  take  railway  and  other  se  urities  from  them,  but 
now  they,  as  lui  ,rc  producers  of  the  food  w’e  required, 
ware  sending  it  to  ns,  and  vve  w’ere  paying  them  for  it 
by  the  securities  wc  hedd.  But  that  was  a process  which 
could  not  go  on  vitinilum.  He  quite  agreed  with  I\Ir. 
Seyd  that  the  balance  against  us  was  now  about  57 
millions,  so  that  we  must  have  enormously  reduced  the 
general  indebted  ness  of  the  world  to  England.  AVhat 
was  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  facts?  ISIr. 
Seyd  had  spoker  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  but  he 
certainly  failed  to  see  the  connexion  b*  tw’ecn  the  alleged 
Cause  and  effect,  as  ^Ir.  Seyd  alsn  had  failed  to  show  it. 
That  gentleman  had  further  recommended  protection; 
but  it  waia  difficult  to  see  how’  pn»tection  would  help  us 
at  all.  Hitherto  the  los.s  had  cert  dnly  not  amounted  to 
anythinc:  very  large,  for  if  the  imports  w'ere  analysed 
it  would  be  fi>unl  that  food  represented  in  18TG 
£150.000.000,  while  raw  materials  amounted  to 
£119,000,000,  an  I manufactured  articles  to  £41,000,000. 
Therefore  itwasouiteclear  that  upto  the  present  time  free 
trade  had  not  ptoduced  a very  large  amount  of  compe- 
tition ; but  we,  through  our  luxurious  lining  and  high 
rates  of  w'ages,  h id  increased  the  cost  of  our  productions 
in  foreign  cmmtiies,  so  that  they  were  now  competing 
with  us.  If  we  ( ould  induce  other  nations  to  adopt  free 
trade,  as  we  had  done,  the  mischief  would  cure  itself; 
but  as  that  could  not  be  done,  we  must  resort  to  other 
means.  AVe  had  a choice  of  courses  open  to  us;  one, 
necessity  was  in, polling  us  to,  viz.,  reducing  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  lowering  the  expense  of  producing  manu- 
factured articles  and  the  other  was  that  of  lessening 


aspect  of  the  question  before  the  pr>'%ent  year  was  out. 
This  does  not  sound  like  abandonment,  and  no  doubt  the 
reasons  referred  by  M.  Leon  Say  were  the  arguments  thus 
taking  place  in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
their  restoration  of  the  double  standard;  and  in 
this  matter  I would  beg  to  call  your  attention  l > 
!i  remark  by  Mr.  Seyd  as  follows: — “If  the  leaders 
ot  democracy  in  this  country  had  the  wdt  to  under- 
stand such  subtle  questions  as  these,  there  would 
be  a popular  outcry  against  such  fearful  injustice” 
as  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  this  remark  induces 
mo  to  say  a few  words  on  the  action  of  the  people  of  the 
United  State's  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  pl.*u:c,  wg 
must,  I think,  take  it  that  the  re-adoption  of  the  double 
standard  in  the  Unitad  States  has  bo*m  the  act  of  the 
people,  it  has  not  been  the  act  uf  the  Government,  but 
rather  the  act  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  their  Govern- 
ment, who  were  rather  largely,  and  somewhat  broadly, 
not  only  by  tacit  but  by  expressed  consent,  committed  the 
other  way  in  connection  with  their  funding  arrangements. 
Xow,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  had  the  wit  to  see  that  injustice  was  being 
done  in  respect  to  silver;  many  arguments  used  indicate 
this,  and  much  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Silver 
Committee  distinctly  proves  this.  I do  not  say  that  there 
lias  been  no  tendency  to  repudiation,  as  urged  so  warmly 
along  the  Atlantic  States,  and  re-ochoed  here.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  I fear  there  has  been  more  tendency  in  that 
direction  than  there  should  have  been ; but  1 believe, 
and  at  any  rate!  hope,  there  has  been  less  than  appears, 
and  I am  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  had  the  wit  to  see  the  injustice,  and  by  an 
unrefined  common  sense,  and  a refertnee  to  iheir 
previous  history,  determined  they  would  have  what 
they  always  have  had — a dollar,  and  a dollar 
they  have  got,  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
their  law  of  1834,  which,  they  claim,  gives  them 
the  right  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver.  It  is  true  that 
the  dollar  of  412??  grains  only  complicates  the  ques- 
tion in  an  international  point  of  view,  making  the 
ratio  of  value  IG  to  1,  in  place  of  15^  to  1,  as  in 
France;  and  how  the  difl'erence  is  to  be  arranged  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  fur  no  international  arrangement 
can  exist  except  on  an  equal  L isis  oi  value.  Either 
the  United  States  or  the  Latin  Union  must  give  way 
—which,  remains  to  be  seen.  AVe  have  lately  been 
favoured  with  a paper  on  the  question  of  the  India 
exchanges  and  theii'  variation,  caused  by  the  variation 
of  silver.  AVithout  going  into  that  question,  it  enables 
me  to  remind  you  of  Mr.  Seyd’s  proposal  to  coin  in 
India  a new  coin  of  - rupees  2 annas,  the  equivakut, 
at  15|-  to  1.  of  4s.  exactly,  and  this  coin  Air.  iSeyd  pro- 
]>oscs  should  be  u limited  legal  tender  in  this  country. 
I'his  proposal  deserves  some  attention  ; it  would  be  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  would  touch  no  interest,  and  would 
tf'nd  to  facilitate  an  equilibrium  in  the  India  exchange. 
Th«<  creation  of  such  a coin  \vould  be  the  txict  hUh  part 
of  our  sovereign,  and  as  such,  wouli  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  irilroduftion  of  the  sover-  iun  into  India  as  the 
exact  Mpiivaknt  of  tivo  of  2 nip’  vs  2 annas  each, 

at  15;  l.i  1,  liujc  doe^  hot  ..f  any  iiiOie 

elaborate  iliscussion  mti  the  s^hich  I feel 

I have  vt  ry  inadequately  repic.v.au  «j  t"  \ '.-ur  notice. 
I‘i-metallisiii,  you  may  rest  assured,  will,  like  m.any  other 
important  circumstaiic*  s,  assert  its  rights,  ana  will, 
si'Oner  or  later,  if  not  met  and  adjust*  d iu  u pr  qj*  r and 
statesman-like  manner,  make  itself  it  It  in  a \vav  that 
will  overpass  the  power  of  resistance ; but  on  this  matter, 
as  we  have  heard  in  the  old  play,  “ Time  W orks 
Wonders,”  and  to  time  I am  quite  prepared  to  leave  the 
final  adjustment  of  this  most  imporlaut  question.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  once  more  offt  ring  my  meed  of 
praise  to  the  author  of  the  valuable  paper  which  I 
have  just  heard  read.  In  that  paper  the  views  of  the 
author  are  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  and  I am 
satisfied  the  time  will  come,  and  is  not  far  hence,  when 
the  financial  world  will  pay  to  Mr.  Seyd  the  honour 


our  imports,  not  by  any  arbitrary  law,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  public  o]*inion.  AV'e  must  cut  off*  articles 
which  were  not  necessary;  and  alcohol  was  ouo  in  which 
we  must  very  shortly  make  a very  considerable  reduction. 
But  the  chief  point  to  look  to  was  the  development  of  new 
markets — leaving  the  old  countries  now  effete  for  us,  .and 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  contests,  and  going  to  the  new 
countries  which  our  geographers  have  been  discovering 
for  us.  There  we  should  find  markets  which  would  again 
develope  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Langley  said — I think  we  all  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  Air.  Seyd  for  what  I must  call  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  financial  literature  of  the 
day,  endeavouring,  a.s  it  does,  to  fathom  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  our  very  intricate  civilisation, 
which,  as  I believe,  is  becoming  more  and  more  so 
every  day — the  result  of  our  increasing  numbers  and 
the  limited  area  on  which  we  struggle  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood. I need  not  dwell  on  the  figures  us  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  year  by  year,  and  more 
especially  within  the  last  three  or  four,  exhibit  the  ex- 
traordinary results  of  an  enormous  increasing  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  and  yet  I am  somewhat  disposed  to 
draw  a crumb  of  comfort  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures,  for  the  reason  that  I feel  bound  to  believe  there 
must  be  some  counterbilancing  facts,  or  we  should 
otherwise,  with  a balance  of  £130,000,000  against  us  in 
1877,  and  that  an  increase  over  the  last  and  previous 
years,  have  been  long  since  drained  of  ever}’  ounce  of 
gold  wo  possess  ; but.  be  that  as  it  may,  our  l)est  thanks 
are  due  to  Air.  Seyd  for  having  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the,  if  not  the  most  important  and  difficult 
questions  of  the  day.  and  I pay  him  no  undeserved  com- 
pliment when  I assert  that  his  paper  ditserves 
the  most  careful  attention  cf  all  men  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  that  statesmen  would  do  well 
to  ponder  and  weigh  his  facts  and  arguments. 
To  the  best  of  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  important 
and  most  interesting  part  of  Air.  Seyd’s  paper  is  that- 
in  which  ho  endeavours  to  trace  the  cause  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  and  commerce  as 
shown  in  our  trade  returns,  but  existing  more  or  less 
in  every  country  of  the  world,  perhaps  mostly  so  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  I’liited  States.  This  cause,  Air. 
Seyd  maintains,  is  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  very  humble  judgment  he  is  right.  I 
believe  he  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear,  and  iu  con- 
fi  rmation  of  tfiis  belief  I would  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  predictions  made  by  Air.  Seyd  in  18GS, 
when  the  demonetisation  of  silver  was  first  discussed  ; 
those  predictions  are  verified  by  the  state  of  things 
actually  now  j*resent  in  a most  remarkable  way,  and 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  demonetised  silver 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things,  as  ])reJicted, 
we  are  bound  to  give  Air.  Seyd’s  foresight  a very  1 trge 
share  of  the  benelit  of  the  (luibt : for  myself,  I believi- 
Mr.  Seyd  to  bo  right,  but,  right  or  not,  the  resemblance 
between  his  predictions  and  the  actual  state  of  things  is 
wonderfully  exact.  I anticipate  that  the  effect  of  Air. 
Seyd’s  pap>er  will  give  rise  to  an  amicable  contest  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  two  metallic  schools — the  bi- 
metallists and  the  monometallists — and  in  view  of 
such  a probable  passage  of  arms,  I would  say  that  while 
we,  the  advocates  of  bi-metallism,  have  the  broad  fact  as 
our  base,  that  the  system  has  existed  in  France  the  last 
70  years,  and  still  exists,  is  not  ah;mdoned  as  some  would 
have  you  believe,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  eminently 
Conservative  in  our  desires,  our  opponents  advocate  the 
abolition  of  a system  which  we  maintain  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  aiding  the  prosperity  of  France 
and  the  Latin  Union  generally.  As  before  named, 
the  opponents  of  bi-metallism  would  have  you  believe 
that  France  has  abandoned  her  double  system,  but  this 
is  not  the  facts;  she  has  suspended  her  system  till  Alarch, 
1879,  and  when  the  law  was  in  progress  for  this  purpose 
a few  weeks  back,  M.  Leon  I8ay  stated  that  reasons 
were  at  work  which  would  probably  change  the  whole 


If  yo  i believe  me  in  my  earnestness,  if,  in  what 
I have  1 -id  before  you  and  said  before  I have  made 
certain  uattfTS  clear,  if  on  the  whole,  as  regards 
principl  s,  consequences,  and  facts,  I have  been 
consiste  it,  you  may  believe  that  1 say  all  this  to 
you  bee  use  it  appears  to  me  us  clear  as  the  light 
of  clay.  But  if  you  do  not  attach  weight  to 
what  1 say,  if  you  remain  passive  in  all  this, 
let  me  lerewitli  put  tlieso  views  on  record,  as  1 
<lid  ten  years  ago  in  my  first  pul  dication  on  the 
subject,  and  two  years  ago  on  the  very  spot  on 
■which  1 now  stand,  and  for  all  the  rest  I claim 
your  inc  algence. 


best  it  could 


as  to  become 
Germany  at  one  time  was 
us  for  her  crude  materials 
now  manufactur- 
; they  had  put  un  enormous  duty 
‘ manufacture, 
g steel  of  very  good  quality 
they  could  produce  it  cheaper, 
fact  that  the  shop  windows 
with  articles  of 


LISCUSSTOX- 

Mr.  Hi  le  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  price  of  silver 
having  a ivanced  since  Air.  Seyd  read  his  form*  r p iper 
without  »ny  corrHS]Mmdir’g  general  improv. merit,  was 
an  arguii  *-ut  again.-^t  his  statement  that  a rcmmietisa- 
tion  of  b Iver  wa.s  the  only  remedy  rcquir»-d.  lie  also 
thought  «me  of  Air.  Seyd’s  calculations rni.sleading,  and 
disagrees  with  his  remarks  on  protection. 

Mr.  Bi  dey  said  they  must  feel  indebted  to  any  gentle- 
man wh(  should  bring  before  them  any  r(*ason  for  the 
present  i;reat  falling  oft'  in  the  trade  of  England,  a 
matter  o vital  importance  to  so  great  a manufacturing 
nation  *'Ursrd\a-s.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  share 
in  the  v -w  prop*)unded  to  account  for  it,  that  it  was 
due  to  th  deiTif  ni.ti.^ation  of  silver,  in  opposition  to  which 
they  net  . only  rekr  to  Air.  S-yd’s  previous  paj»er  r*  - 
lative  to  the  ilt  preoialiMii  of  th;it  metal,  the  value  of 
which  th  y had  sincr*  soi  n rebound  again.  It  was  to  ho 
hoped  tl  i*  Air.  Srval  wi.aild  lin  l the  main  princiolo  he 
liad  hro  ight  before  th'-ra  answ*  red  in  a ;-imil:ir 
manner  iu  a i«-w  years  t*>  eomc.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  pri  iclplo  to  ai!<*pt  to  1n;it  a question,  of  this 
descripti  n sf'b'ly  as  an  absolute  question  of  fr^e 
trade  o protection.  The  simple  faet  was  that 
any  coui  le  taken  by  Government  must  ho  dictated  by 
expedien  -y,  according  to  the  rircumstances  ot  each 
nation  it  elf.  Frce-tnde  assi.sted  us  whin  wo  were  able, 
in  the  i utter  of  production,  to  supply  the  world  wuth 
goods;  rne-trade  was  a very  good  cry  when  our 
nmchiiiK  y was  in  full  operation,  and  generations  of 
worknu  I f ad  grown  up  with  :t  predisposition  halfits 
of  indu‘d  ry,  for  then  we  could  manufacture  fniui  the 
resource*  phiceil  within  this  island  a vastly  larger 
quantity  of  gooils  than  were  required  for  our  own  goods. 
But,  su|  p**.^ing  pri  vious  to  the  development  of  our 
resourcct  France,  for  instance,  could  have  sent  coal  and 
iron  inti  this  country  at  a very  .small  rate,  so  that  it 
would  II  t have  paid  our  capitalists  to  venture  their 
money  i i the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country,  the  result  would  have  been  that  wc  should 
have  reti  ained,  as  many  nations  remain  at  the  present 
time,  witl  enormousresourcescomparativedy  iindevi  loped, 
being  ab  e to  supply  their  wants  cheaper  from  abroad 
than  the  / could  manufacture  for  themselves.  But  the 
great  qui  stion  was,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  falling  off 
in  our  ex  )Orts  ? It  was  well  known  that  from  1871  to 
1874,  thi  uigh  a concurrence  of  circumstanc' s.  tho  price 
of  produ  tion  in  this  country  rose  to  an  extraonlinary 
height ; a the  commodity  of  iron  alone,  which  used  to 
be  purch  sed  for  £9  a ton,  £24  a ton  had  to  be  paid  for 
it.  AA^h?  t was  the  condition  of  matters  abroad  r Alany 
nations  h id  within  themselves  the  bases  of  production  ; 
they  had  coal  and  iron-stone,  hut  they  had  no  indiico- 
ment  to  expend  capital  to  work  them,  since  they  were 
able  to  i njiort  their  goods  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  tf  3mselves  produce  them.  But  America,  for 
instance,  had  now  become  nearly  self-dependent.  It 
WHS  all  V ry  well  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
national xcbhDge  of  silver  as  if  it  were  a sort  of  manna 
to  be  pra  - ed  for  to  fall  down  upon  ua,  but,  in  spite  of 
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which  i his  due,  ia  my  judgment,  for  one  of  the  most  | 
able  pai  ers  that  have  ever  been  contributed  to  fimmcial 
literatu  e. 

The  • hairman,  while  »«=corulin"the  motion,  could  not 
agree  \s  th  ^Ir.  Seyil  in  his  facts  or  figures,  and  rertainly  | 
had  no  expected  to  hear  protection  advocated  at  this  i 
day.  T hey  had  been  told  by  one  gentloman  that  labour 
was  so  I heap  in  America  that  American  manufactured  j 
articles  :ould  bo  sent  hereto  undersell  us,  while  another  i 
had  sai(  that  everything  was  so  dear  and  duties  so  high  ; 
there  tl  \t  they  could  not  send  us  anything  if  the  cost  of 
product  on  here  were  lowered:  but  how  high  duties  in 
the  one  case  and  lowness  of  rates  of  labour  in  the  other  i 
could  p-  oduce  mischief  in  both  countries  seemed  beyond  [ 
concept  on.  It  w is  s.ni  we  were  importing  mu'  h more 
largely  ban  we  weto  exporting,  hut  Mr.  Seyd  had  clearly 
shown  t hat  we  have  a very  large  amount  of  international ' 
wealth,  and  tha*‘  some  few  years  back  it  amounted  to  j 
1,000  n illions.  Was  it  extraordinary,  when  the  whole  ! 
Contint  at  had  been  in  a state  of  commercial  collapse,  i 
that  in  t le  States  of  Cierraany  and  France  for  two  or  three 
years  p st  there  should  be  a balance  of  60  or  70  millions 
now  re]  aid  to  us  ? He  thought  Mr.  Seyd’s  calculations 
erroneo  is,  but  it  w'as  impossible  at  present  to  go  at 
length  nto  the  facts  and  his  deductions  from  them. 

Mr.  ieyd,  in  reply,  said  that  many  of  the  remarks 
made  ij  opposition  to  what  he  had  stated  had  arisen  from 
the  disj  dvantage  of  his  not  being  able  to  read  the  whole 
of  80  1 ng  a paper.  This  was  not  a question  of  the 
recent  ncrease  in  the  price  of  silver,  but  of  its  cessation 
as  a n edium  of  exchange.  Adhering  merely  to  the 
princip  e that  silver,  whatever  its  price  might  V,  should 
not  be  lebarred  as  a medium  of  international  exchanges 
as  it  1 ad  for  the  last  6,000  years,  he  had  come  to 
the  cc  iclusion  that  if  it  were,  trade  must  suffer. 
Hither  o £1,300,000,000  of  silver  and  gold  had  1 
been  1 3ed  in  the  world,  and  if  the  demonetisation  | 
of  sib  er  threatened  the  loss  of  £600.000,000,  or 
any  pt  rtion  thereof,  the  international  trade  of  the 
world  must  suffer.  Ten  years  ago  the  necessary 
conseqi  ence  of  silver  ceasing  to  be  an  international 
mediur  . of  exchange  had  been  pointed  out.  I'hat  was  : 
the  dee  Der  cause  which  Mr.  Langley  had  clearly  recog-  I 
nised,  1 ut  which  the  gentleman  who  regarded  the  ques-  | 
tion  in  m the  food  point  of  view  had  been  unable  to  see ; j 
but  tht  y must  enter  into  the  whole  theory  of  the  matter  | 
in  ord  r thoroughly  to  understand  it.  The  subject  | 
was  on  t which  involved  great  questions  of  logic  ; and  we  j 
must  g » back  to  these  great  considerations,  when  other  > 
matter,  and  features  of  the  case  would  show  their  | 
second;  ry  character.  Besides  this  international  problem,  j 
there  fas  an  “internal”  problem  connected  with  it,  I 
perhap  of  greater  importance ; but  until  men  of  j 
thorou  hly  logical  inclinations  and  capacity  took  this  ■ 
in  han'  . there  would  be  no  chance  of  the  subject  being 
proper,  v appreciated,  and  the  effects  would  be  mistaken  ' 
for  cai  3es.  lie  had  been  quite  misunderstood  on  the 
subject  of  protection,  for  he  distinctly  stated  in  the 
paper  hat  he  was  a free-trader.  Though  the  most 
brilliai  t eloquence  might  be  used  in  favour  of  leaving 
things  ilone,  any  grocer  in  the  City  of  London  would  be 
able  to  answer  the  eloquence  with  these  figures.  AVhat 
was  th  use  of  appealing  to  Chevallier’s  statement  that 
free-trj  de  was  the  “grandest  thing  in  the  world,”  in  the 
faceof  hosefigures?  He  did  not  stand  alone  in  alluding  to 
the  ne(  essity  of  doing  something.  Lord  Bateman  had 
lately,  inder  the  plea  of  raising  the  £6  millions,  advocated 
“ recip  ocity,”  a subject  ably  treated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Pirn,  of 
Dublir  avowing  himself  a hearty  free-trader,  but  a 
proof  c f the  confusion  under  which  we  laboured.  Mr. 
llibley  also  advocated  “ reciprocity.”  another  term  for 
“prote  tion."  AVhat  he  wanted  to  point  out  was  that  this 
tenden  y to  advocate  a return  to  protection  had  been 
predic  sd  by  him  10  years  ago  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  iemonetisation  of  silver.  And  he  did  not  advocate 
proted  .on  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  that  logical 


inquiry  into  th^  problem  would  lead  others  to  see  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  anomaly,  and  th  at  they  would 
act  accordingly  so  as  to  avyi-l  the  need  of  protection, 
and  return  to  i-ce-trade  principles.  Mr.  Dibley’s  allu- 
sions to  the  importation  of  American  goods  served 
to  show  bow  the  demonetisation  of  silver  affocta  the 
international  tiade.  America  is  a Lirgn  protlucer  of 
.silver,  but  she  ciimot  u.se  this  Ireely  tbr  ptayrnents  to  us. 
Hence  she  is  forced  to  create  a set-off  by  turcing  her  in- 
dustry beyond  measure,  and  that  illustratca  also  the 
position  of  oth  r States.  But  if  we  could  ttko  £10  or 
£12  millions  < f silver,  our  trade  with  America  would 
not  only  incroa-ie  in  that  m-iasurc,  but  w«  could  part 
with  tho  greater  portion,  on  a safe  basis  of  contract,  to 
India  and  other  States — and  all  the  b'-neficial  ramifica- 
tions following  thereon,  now  destroyed,  would  not 
only  again  become  opierative,  but  increuso  in  ex- 
tent. Another  speaker  had  saitl  that  every  nation 
must  have  it.'-  own  development,  (.hinted.  If  the 
depression  in  our  trade  wa.s  due  to  such  progress 
made  by  foreigners  Hince  1^73,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
these  foreigner.'i  ought  to  have  obtained  our  portion,  and 
I be  the  more  prosperous,  but  the  ta'-t  is,  they  suffer  a8 
I we  do  from  depression  in  internati'.mai  and  internal 
I trade.  Mr.  P bley  had  said  that  our  prosperity  and 
! prices  a few  years  ago  wore  too  high.  The  mercantile 
i principle  is,  that  we  should  make  profits,  and  so  wo 
^ have  honestly  acquired  our  wealth  ; it  was  a matter  of 
regret  that  peojde  will  try  to  explain  such  loss  of  profit 
. by  such  phra-iea,  instead  of  showing  willingness  to 
I inquire  into  'he  pjrinciples  pointed  out.  If  this 
j inquiry  took  place,  the  mysterious  cause  of  all  the 
I mischief  wouM  soon  be  more  manifest  to  all. 

' In  conclusion,  whatever  might  be  the  right  view  of 
!the  question,  the  fact  existed  of  the  sudden  decline  of 
' business  all  o^e^  the  world;  England  was  not  affected 
alone,  and  that  this  decline,  so  sudden  and  surprising, 
set  in  at  the  moment  when  silver  began  to  be 
diminished  by  Germany.  The  speaker  ^ ended  ^ by 
saying : — Adm  t at  least,  that  we,  the  bi-metallists, 
clear  in  our  conclusions  ten  years  ago,  predicted  this 
decline.  You  nay  puzzle  your  brains  regarding  other 
possible  causes  without  finding  them  definite,  and  you 
may  therefore  place  some  confidence  in  people  whose 
predictions  of  . vil  become  true.  You  might  therefore 
place  equal  confidence  in  our  predictions  of  good,  and 
believe  me  wh(  n I say  that  if  proper  steps  were  taken 
for  the  proper  use  of  silver,  there  would  be  greater  pros- 
perity than  before.  If  in  1872  our  exports  amounted  to 
£315  millions,  which  have,  through  this  cause  of 
demonetisation,  declined  to  £261  millions.  I allege 
that  if  this  (iause  had  not  existed,  or  if  w'e  had 
done  our  moderate  share  in  upholding  the  use  of 
silver,  we  would  have  seen  an  increase  to  £400  millions, 
or  beyond.  A\  hat  this  would  mean  for  our  wealth,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world  in  equal  measure  of  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  future,  I leave  you  to  imagine;  but. 
with  this  choice  between  evil  and  good  before  us,  I trust 
i that  you  will  respect  the  efforts  I have  made  on  behalf 
of  this  country  and  humanity  at  large. 

Dr.  Leoni  Levi  writes: — 

; My  friend,  Mr.  Seyd,  in  his  paper  on  “Wealth  in 
‘ Rvdationtolmoorta  and  E.xports,”  endeavoured  to  show 
' that  a serious  calamity  is  impending  on  England  from 
the  fact  that  whilst  up  to  1874  the  portion  of  national 
income  derivtd  from  what  he  calls  International 
wealth”  was  greater  than  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  since  that  year  the  latter  has  far  exceeded  the 
former,  or  in  other  words,  that  instead  of  the  excess  of 
imports  being  paid  by  income,  it  is  now  being  paid  by 
trenching  upoTi  capital.  I urn  of  ojuiiion,  however,  that 
tho  data  upon  which  he  bases  his  calculations  are  not 
very  reliable.  The  balance  of  trade  is  not  really 
deducible  from  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
as  valued  by  the  Customs.  There  are  freight  and 
profits  to  be  deducted,  due  in  great  portion  to  British 
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shipowners,  and  no  end  of  items  on  both  sides,  which 
should  he  taken  into  account  before  any  balance  of  in- 
debtedness can  fairly  be  arrived  at.  Generally  speaking, 
an  excess  of  imports  ov(  r exports  is  a sign  of  prosperity, 
not  of  declension.  la  it  a misfortune  to  an  individual 
that  his  income  cxceed.s  hia  expenditure  ? Surely  not. 
and  neither  is  it  to  a nation.  The  greater  amount  ' i 
excess  of  imports  for  many  years  pii.st  arises  from  th« 
fact,  that  whilst  England  is  becoming  richer,  other 
nations  relatively  are  becoming  pooreir,  and  having 
no  other  means  whereby  they  may  pay  their  debt,  they 
do  so  by  gendiiig  hither  goods  and  jtroduce  in  great 
quantities.  If  it  were  not  so.  would  not  we  see 
great  exports  of  bullion  if  not  of  nc  n-handisc, 
and  woubl  not  the  exchnnges  be  all  against  Eng- 
land ? What  precise  aranunt  is  duo  to  England, 
fiorn  what  Mr.  Seyd  c.alls  International  wealth,”  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  therefore  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fix  any  exact  relation  between  what  i.s  to 
be  paiii  for  produce,  and  what  we  are  to  receive  on  other 
accounts.  Soim»  of  our  friends  are  very  anxious  respect- 
ing this  myst*  rious  b.abiiice  of  traile.  The  ]»hantom  is 
raised  again  and  again  to  frighten  and  scare  the  un- 
initiated in  its  *<M'ret.«.  F ^r  many  years  I'ast  the  cry  of 
di.stress  h?is  bt  ( ii  very  loud,  and  1 have  again  and  again 
been  told  that  three  ye:jrs  ago  the  nation  w.ts  living  on 
faith,  two  years  ago  on  hop*-,  and  this  yeir  on  charity, 
yet  I find  that  all  this  while  prop^rfy  uul  income  paying 
income-tax /iro  b»  coming  gre.atcr  anil  «j:reatcr  in  vnlue. 
They  .say  tint  trade  is  ruined,  but  an  exportation  of 
£200,000,000  worth  of  produce  an<l  manufactures  a year 
is  far  from  indicating  ruin  and  prostnjtion. 

Mr.  Seyd’s  i'*  rn«  dies  .tie,  I feur,  worse  than  tho  disease. 
A return  to  protetti'  -n  would  not  increase  national  wealth-  i 
It  would  cri2)ple  ;'rodu..tioa,  impoverish  the  people,  dis- 


he.arten  trade,  and  diminish  national  re9"urcef>.  'Phat 
will  he  its  pure  work.  And  as  to  th*  adoption  of  a doulA 
standard,  what  on  earth  ha.s  that  t:*  do  with  rent-  ring 
the  balance  of  trad^'  ? The  question  of  a single  or  dnuhle 
standard  may  fairly  be  debated  inconnection  with  coin  lijs 
though  I think  no  debate  ia  needed  in  a matter  which  of 
necesyitv  s-^ttbs  itself,  and  that  in  tiivour  of  a single 
standard,  by  which  all  other  commodities  may  b*‘  valued. 
But  b t US  not  import  an  irrelev.ant  mutter  into  a jufeslion 
of  quite  anothei  order. 

Mr.  Seyd  writes: — Having  seen  Dr.  Leone  L‘ vi*.s 
letter  on  my  paper,  I venture  to  point  to  his  remarks  ms 
a sainj’I'' of  tin- 'otnner  in  which  such  matU-rs  ;ir--  tifiPai 
bv  g*  ntlen:»-'n  wh-:  wcf  no*^  present  at  the  reading  the 
pa[j--r.  Dr.  L'  vi  ^.ays  th:it  our  import  and  * x]i  rt 
Ktatistif's  Hr**  n“t  roliablo  on  aoeount  «d  Ir'-ights  and 
eharges,  as  if  I h i I : this,  and  not  stated  di**- 

rinctly,  in  s-'V*'ral  piragraphs  nf  mvp  iper,  how  1 c>'rr*  ' t 
this,  evi-fi  Cl iticising  at  Fngth  Mr.  s cn-uputa- 

tions,  and  submitting  a ttble  with  theso  corrections.  1 
havM  not  ]»redicttd  any  dir**  caUmity  to  England,  but 
submitted  figures  tending  to  sh“W’  how  i*ur  wt-aith  is 
affected,  and  Dr.  Lt-vi.  in-tcai  ol  indulging  in  bis  ofl- 
hand  criticism,  might  hti'' ■ d'>n"  bpAter  it  he  had  sub- 
luilted  un  original  stitement  of  his  own.  As  t*»  tho 
remedy,  and  its  ''nnn'‘''tion  with  the  queslivn  -ff  g"  d or 
.-ilverur  bi-mctallic  v.tbiaM'.n.  I am  awut?  that  Dr.  Lfwi 
belongs  to  the  extreme  gold  party  described  in  my  p-tper, 
and  cannot  possibly  see  tha^  which  to  many  others  ap- 
pears astheino'it  import  mt  ligature  in  Vioth  internHii  mal 
and  intern  il  lr  *d".  Dr.  E rvi  inake.s  it  ajqtear  that  I 
advny.te  a policy  of  jiroti-'ticn,  whereas,  in  rmliti , I 
simply  point  out  why  the  cry  Im'  protection  is  rais*.  t — 
t J luv  great  regrtt.  as  a free  trader. 
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it  woiibl  be  subji'ct  to  fiuctiiatioiis.  It  was  not 
th(!se  reactions  in  the  juice  Avliiob  1 pointeil  out  as 
iletenuniingthe  case;  iiiy  point  was  the  bare  fact  of 
tlie  denion'-tisation,  as  Jcstructive  of  the  iuterna- 
tional  use  of  silver,  the  mutter  of  ] rice  being  only 
a consequence.  Ainlse.  ultlioiurli  ^iIvcr  luis  fallen 
again  to  the  .same  jirice  it  lire!  Avhen  1 rr.ad  tlwit 
jjftjter  two  years  ago.  it  may  iiew  also  again  ris-^ 
ami  fall,  the  evil  rtf  tin-  dem'tm'tisatiou  remaining 
the  same  as  f;ir  as  it  bas  gone. 

On  the  point  uf  “ j.rotection"  every  one  of  the 
speakers  took  a wrong  ww  of  what  I >tated.  To 
some  jieojdc  the  \yord  " jiroteetiou"  is  like  the  red 
cloth  to  a bull.  I am  ma<b-'  to  apje  uv  as  an 
advocati*  of  jirotcction : whereas  those  who  read 
wliat  I actually  said  will  see  that  I declare  myself 
a free-trader,  and  do  not  -^ay  that  pratectinn  is 
a remeriy.  Imt  that  the  demom  tisation  of  silver  is 
the  caiise  of  this  cry  of  ]>roteetion  being  raised, 
that,  coi.s  •quently,  the  remoiutDation  of  silvt-r  is 
the  reme'ly.  The  subtlety  of  this  subj»ct,  and 
what  1 said  in  lefenuice  to  it.  escajies  the  attention 
of  tho,so  wln>  have  tleir  miu’  s full  of  secondary 
matters.  Thus  Mr.  Ilibley  finds  that  the  Ameri- 
cans overwhelm  ns  now  with  goods.  Nobody  imeil 
grudge  America  the  gT'  Avih  of  her  industry,  but 
it  is  ccrtirhi  that  we  assist  in  forcintr  T'rotection 


The  j)receding  jtages  contain  the  paper  and 
discussion  rej»riuted  from  the  S(»ciety  of  Arts 
Jon  null : the  j»rcsent  remarks  are  additional.  Tliey 
jirt  pare  lectures  which  are.  m many  instances,  tlie 
result  of  gre  tt  labour  ami  research.  Tin*  readers 
of  pajiers  before  th<*  learned  .societies  of  I.ondon 
are  j)lac(‘d  in  a very  disadvantageous  jiosition.  ami 
are  then  met  by  criticisni,  of  wliidi  tlio  above  dis- 
cussion is  an  example.  At  the  end  of  these  discus- 
sions a few  hasty  minutes  are  given  them  tf>  answer 
all  sorts  i.)f  views.  whb*li  are  more  or  loss  irrelevant 
to  tho  question  at  i'isue.  On  tli«‘  above  occasion, 
few  of  the  .spe;ikcrs  understood  the  right  meaning 
of  the  case  of  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  its  effect 
ujion  tlm  general  situation.  The  first  two  S]»eakers 
made  allusion  to  my  jJ  iptr  ri-ad  before  the  Societ}^ 
two  years  agot.  iiniilyin-r  tliut  as  silver  liad  since 
then  again  risen  in  ju'ice.  I had  miscalculated  tlie 
jirosjAcct.s.  At  that  time  silver  stood  at  62  pence, 
and  falling  to  47  j*ence,  the  siieculation  thereby 
engendered  subsefjueiitly  drove  tho  jiricc  again  to 
oTjtcuce.  Butattliepresentmoment  JAugU''t.  ls7>'\ 
tlie  Jirice  of  silver  has  reeedt'd  to  62  jtence  jicr  ounce. 

Now,  when  I read  that  j-ajior,  I pointed  out  that 
the  further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  dojK'n- 
dent  on  tlie  iiicreaS'-  of  its  demonetisation,  then 
threatened  hy  other  States,  but  I also  stated  that 
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er,  enable  her  to  nurse  this  industry, 
her  to  enforce  it  even  beyond  measure, 
we  refuse  to  take  her  silver  on  a reliable 
price.  Were  this  not  so,  and  could  America 
.md  us  £10  millions  or  more  of  silver  per 
she  would  be  enabled  to  relax  both  pro- 
iiiid  excessive  industry  in  a corresponding 
r.  Mr.  Dibley's  saying,  that  Avein  England 
id  in  a fool’s  paradise,  by  allowing  prices  to 
too  high,  and  therefore  enabled  foreigners 
»ete,  is  a simple  piece  of  declamation  ; for 
es  abroad  had  risen  to  the  same  degree,  and 
len  in  the  same^way  as  they  have  in  Eng- 
[ provided  for  this  kind  of  reasoning  by 
phs  on  page  10.  (See  “Fifthly.”) 
riend,  Mr.  Bourne,  Avho  lately  read  a valu- 
satise  on  our  statistics  in  regard  to  food 
d,  has  his  mind  filled  Avith  “food.”  He 
his  up  with  debts  owing  to  us  by  foreign- 
arly  overlooking  that  I treat  these  debts  as 
ct  feature  in  our  national  wealth,  and  then 
these  foreigners  now  pay  us  in  food ! ” 
they  would  pay  us  in  money,  if  aa'c  did  not 
the  food  as  a greater  necessity.  It  is 
i that  Ave  live  too  luxuriously  ; but  it  is  a 
question  Avhether  this  food  is  not  of  far  | 
need  to  us  and  less  of  a luxury  than  the  | 
ne  goods  Avhieh  we  send  to  foreign  countries,  j 
DUS  living  cannot  be  stopped  by  mere 
iiasion,  as  Mr.  Bourne  thinks.  Mr.  Bourne 
at  hopes  that  geographers  will  discover  new 
es  for  us  to  trade  Avith— ncAV  markets  ! 
.rth  is  fairly  explored,  and  we  knoAv  all 
tions  which  Avear  clothes.  The  trading 
ies  of  the  great  naked  African  tribes  lately 
red  by  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  according 
iccoimts,  seem  as  yet  to  be  confined  to  re- 
presents of  old  bottles  and  empty  meat 
ley  cannot  give  anytliing  in  return,  Geiitlc- 
ao  have  their  minds  full  of  this  food  question 
Dgraphical  problem,  cannot  see  any  connec- 
th  the  subject  as  I have  put  it,  but  that 
not  debar  others  from  endeavouring  to 
sand  its  importance,  as  Mr.  Langley 
,ly  very  clearly  docs. 

discussion  itself,  hoAvevor,  Avas,  on  the 
a fair  proceeding  in  comparison  AAuth  the 
vritten  by  Dr.  Leone  LeAu.  That  gentleman, 

. of  attending  the  lecture  and  giAuug  me  an 
-inity  to  reply  to  anything  he  might  say, 
iway  and  writes  the  hotter  as  printed,  pre- 
upon  the  editor  of  the  Jovnial  to  insert  it 
last  moment  of  going  to  X)ress.  By  a 
ccident  T heard  of  this,  and  as  a small  space 
ed,  I was  able,  in  the  lines  at  the  end,  to 
i short  reply.  Dr.  Leone  Lo'vi’s  letter  re- 
a little  more  treatment  here.  It  servos  as 
imple  of  the  style  and  sjarit  Avitli  Avhich 
peojde  endGaA'Qur  to  assert  their  pcrsonali- 
\^at  object  could  that  gentleman  have  in 
ng  that  I had  overlooked  the  freight  and 
s on  our  exports,  when  at  the  very  beginning 
paper  I dcA^oted  more  than  an  entire  column 
very  subject,  and  submitted  a corrected 
If  Dr.  Levi  had  read  my  paper,  he  could 
ve  made  such  an  unwarrantable  statement. 
Levi  asks,  “ Is  it  a misfortune  to  an  indi- 
that  his  income  exceeds  liis  expenditure? 
not,  neither  is  it  to  a nation.”  The  ques- 
, does  the  income  exceed  the  expenditure  or 


vicfi  versa  ? Koav,  any  one  who  has  read  my  paper 
and  refers  to  Table  II,  will  find  that  until  ls74, 
our  income  did  exceed  our  expenditure,  but  that 
since  1875  the  case  has  been  the  other  way.  Any 
man,  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  ac- 
countancy, must  admit  tliat  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture cannot  liave  the  effect  of  increasing  Avealth, 
and  since  187  Ave  haA’e  thus  increased  our  expendi- 
ture by  £73  millions  per  annum.  My  object  in 
showing  this,  was  not  that  of  creating  any  alarm, 
as  Dr.  Levi  implies,  but  that  of  giving  such 
reasonable  ace.ouat  of  the  present  position  as  it  is 
felt  to  be.  Tiie  allegation  that  foreign  nations 
have  become  ] tourer,  and  send  goods  here  to  pay 
their  debts,  i-t  entirely  fallacious,  the  goods  being 
a necessity  to  us,  or  otherwise  avo  Avould  not  be 
compelled  to  .ake  them.  As  far  as  Dr.  Lcau’s  refer- 
ence to  bullion  is  concerned,  I have  distinctly  vshoAvii 
Avhy  it  is  that  Ave  experience  no  serious  decline  so 
far,  and  refer  to  page  8,  column  1,  for  Avhatl  said 
of  bullion  in  relation  to  this  question.  Dr.  Levi, 
however,  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  that  I had 
overlooki'd  this  point. 

Dr.  Levi  then  says,  *‘We  ha\'c  no  means  of 
knowing  the  imount  of  what  Mr.  Seyd  calls  ‘ in- 
ternational’ ^vealth.”  The  means  of  “knoAving” 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  professional  or  other 
economical  acquirements.  The  Avealth  outside  of 
the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  OAvned  by  its 
caititalists  an  1 merchants,  can  b(^  dmded  under  the 
distinct  head^  as  I have  given  them.  For  foreign 
loans  AVO  not  only  have  complete  statistics  of  what 
was  issued  ii  London  and  elsewhere,  redeemed 
or  converted ; but  inquiry  at  proxier  quarters  in  such 
foreign  countries,  gives  a fairly  reliable  result  as  to 
where  portions  of  such  debts  are  held,  and  from 
whence  the  claims  for  dividends  come.  In  certain 
speculative  stocks,  this  is  not  so  nearly  ascertain- 
able ; hut,  or  the  great  bourses  of  Europe,  there 
are  practical  authorities  in  each  part  of  the 
'■‘market,”  \\ho.  like  rival  houses  in  manufactures 
and  stores  of  goods,  know  well  what  lias  been 
done  in  intf  matioiial  dealings,  and  where  the 
“stock”  lies.  If  Dr.  Le\d  had,  as  I haA'e  done, 
prepared  clear  statements  of  all  the  loan  statistics, 
and  suhmittf'i  them  t«  the  opinions  of  authorities 
I in  each  branch,  in  London,  Paris,  and  else- 
where, he  Avc  aid  gain  the  requisite  confidence  in 
; such  proceedings.  In  colonial  and  railAvay 
I debts  the  jjrocess  is  even  more  reliable,  and  in 
' other  (American  and  foreign)  railways  and  under- 
takings a fair  result  can  be  arrived  at.  As  regards 
I estates  held  by  Englishmen  (residing  in  England) 

1 abroad,  in  Australia,  India,  Ceylon,  the  West 
' Indies,  Soiitl  America,  and  elsewhere,  inquiry  in 
I quarters  wel!  acquainted  with  each  special  colony 
or  foreign  coi  intry  is  available.  Property  of  this  kind 
held  by  Englishmen  residing  in  these  countries  is 
local  interest  there.  The  shipping  property  of  this 
country'  I have  taken  at  between  £70  to  75  millions  ; 
a number  of  shipOAvners  consulted  on  the  point 
say  that  thi-;  is  too  high  by  about  £10  millions. 
Investigations  of  ships’  manifests  to  distant 
ports,  and  :’roights  to  Continental  places,  com- 
pared for  a number  of  years  Avith  the  par- 
ticulars of  shipping  statistics  of  each  class 
of  goods  to  ( ach  country,  give  satisfactory  coiiclu- 
siveness  as  to  profits  made  on  ships.  Banking 
capital  employed  abroad  can  be  ascertained,  and,  as 
far  as  capita,  in  goods  is  concerned,  it  is  generally 


assumed  that  England  gives  very  large  credits 
abroad.  The  truth  is  that  the  former  so-called 
, “ consignment  of  goods  business  ” is  nearly  at  an 

end,  owing  to  the  telegraph,  and  that  most  of  the 
purchases  made  by  foreigners  are  for  cash  or  short 
terms.  The  special  colonial  and  foreign  j>arts  where 
80  called  “long”  credits,  on  six  months’  bills  or 
longer,  are  still  in  vogue,  are  well  knoA\Ti,  and  can 
be  dealt  Avith  through  the  returns.  In  reality, 
instead  of  England  being  a creditor  on  goods  on 
the  whole,  it  is  the  other  Avay;  credits  are  more 
the  rule  in  goods  to,  than  from  England.  ]Much 
has  been  said  of  England  being  the  international 
hanker  of  the  world.  Although  such  is  the  case, 
it  must  not  be  supjjosod  that  this  takes  English 
capital  or  cash.  On  the  contrary,  the  bills  draAvn 
iqioii  England  Avith  shipjang  documents,  or  for 
foreign  accounts,  are  “covered”  by  such  foreigners 
before  they  are  due,  and  thus  rather  tend  to  bring 
* ]>ortions  of  foreign  cajntal  here  for  the  j)urxiose. 

As  I stated  in  my  j>aj>er,  I followed  out  a most 
elaliorate  and  complete  i>lan  in  regard  to  all  the 
items  held  by  England  abroad,  under  the  head  of 
intern  atioTial  AA’ealth,  and  employed  certain  checks 
a.s  to  exchanges  and  other  matters.  Men  aa'Iio 
are  familar  Avith  exchanges  and  arbitrations,  their 
motiA’es  and  curnnts  for  many  years,  of  which, 
like  in  a game  of  chess,  they  know  every  move 
by  heart;  Avho  IniA-e  tra\^elled  far  and  AA’ide  and 
can  conihine  tln-ir  businoss  ex^jericnce  Avith  such 
qualifications  as  economists  as  they  may  seem 
entitled  to,  can  make  such  fair  statements.  And 
although  I h:iA*e  admitted  that  1 may  bci  wrong 
in  tlio  precise  amounts  as  to  seA'eral  items, 
their  ]jer-centage  is  Imt  small  oti  tln‘  wliole, 

^ mid  one  s(-ts  against  tlu*  other.  My  calculations 
on  this  whole  aggregate  resulted  as  near  as  jiossiblo 
to£l,UMi  millions  iu  ls74,  at  the  thm  (‘xisting 
prices  of  stocks,  Tlio  annual  income  there- 

from was  calculated  in  an  equally  careful  manner. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Leone  Levi  says  “avo  haA'e  no  mean*^ 
of  knowing  tin*  amount  of  international  Avealth.” 
he  only  exhihit.s  his  limitation  us  a ])rof(?ssor  of 
the  science  of  economy,  but  this  gives  liim  no  riglit 
to  tj't  at  mv  statements  in  this  off-hand  way. 


Of  Dr.  Levi’s  perversion  of  my  meaning  as 
to  “protection,”  I have  already  spoken.  As  to 
his  refusal  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
demonetisation  of  siU'er  and  commerce,  it  must  bo 
understood  that  the  “ AA^hat  on  earth  this  has  to  do 
with  it  I”  is  one  of  the  customary  expletives  which 
he  is  prone  to  use  to  assert  himself.  The  demone- 
tisation of  silver,  or  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
single  gold  standard,  involves  the  abolition,  as 
monej^,  of  nearly  one-half  the  total  stock  in  the 
world,  and  the  repudiation  of  future  supplies  of 
silA'or.  The  common  instinct  of  businessmen  as  to  the 
effect  of  this,  on  both  the  interaational  and  internal 
trade,  is  supported  by  still  more  decisive  scientific 
iiiA'cstigation.  The  recognition  of  the  practical  and 
scientific  “ negative  ” here  inA'olved,  is  that  of  the 
“negative”  generally  in  logical  problems — of  the 
elements  of  Avhich  Dr.  LeA'i  ouglit  to  ha\’o  full  con- 
ce]>tion.  And  althougli  tliere  is  a school  of  quasi- 
economists,  who  repudiate  the  abstract  in  this 
matter,  I maintain  that  these  higher  considerations 
dominate  over  the  case  ; that  an  economist  should 
be  able  to  deal  AA’ith  them  doAvn  to  the  closest 
possible  analysis  of  the  smallest  technical 
detail. 

The  direct  misrej>resentations  contained  in  Dr. 
Le\’i\s  letter,  and  the  Avhole  of  the  one-sided 
2)rocecMliiig  on  his  x>art,  arise  from  the  desire,  so 
frequent  among  economists,  to  throAv  cold  Avater 
upon  others’  best  endea\'Ours.  At  wbat  cost  of 
controversial  fairness  tin  ■ Professor  has  endeavoured 
to  do  so  in  this  case  the  reader  may  appreciate.  As 
ri‘gard.s  the  ]>rohlem  of  valuation,  it  is  evident  that 
a j)erson  iu  Dr.  LoA’i's  povsition  cannot  do  otherAvise 
than  fiatter  the  British  public  to  its  heart's  content, 
by  joining  the  extreme  gold  school  Avith  all  the 
ardour  that  he  is  ca]>able  of  exxu'essing.  But,  in 
sjiite  of  this  <letormiiied  xircjudice,  there  are  other 
])cople  in  the  AA'orld  of  Avider  and  more  couipre- 
hensivo  aucavs,  A\dio  begin  to  see  the  Aveight  im'olved 
hi  tlie  x>roLlem.  The  jiroblem  is  siiujile  and  clear 
enough,  and  its  main  jirinciple  Avill  be  found  over- 
whelming; all  the  secondary'  doctrinal  quarrel  as 
to  standards  and  otlier  questions  should  find  its 
right  jdace  as  subordinate  matters. 
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peoplo,  unless  they  liavc  already  taken  n 
il  j);trt  in  the  question,  are  aware  of  the 
)f  the  prohlem.  It  may  be  useful  hereto 
short  outline  of  the  ease,  for  the  space  at 
L here  does  not  admit  of  a full  state- 
>11  the  literature  of  this  question.  The 
lie  views  have  been  stated  by  the  late 
Wolowski,  senator  of  France,  and  numerous 
uthors.  The  writer  stated  these  \dows  in ' 
on  and  Foreign  Exchanges:  (Effingham 
, Iloyal  Exchange,  in  “The  De- 

.on  of  Labour  and  Property,  whicli  would . 
the  Demonetisation  of  Silver : (Ellingham 
, 1S69;)”  in  “ Suggestions  as  to  the 
c Coinage  of  the  Lnited  States  of  America  : 
erandCo.,  INTI ;)”  books  puldishcd  before  the  ^ 
•tisationby  Germany  took  place;  and  lastly, 
le  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver : (II.  S.  King 
INTO,)"  this  being  the  subject  of  a paper 
‘fore  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  March,  1870,  to 
reference  may  be  bad. 

l>road  outlines  of  the  case  are  these : At  the 
last  century,  the  total  amount  of  metallic 
in  the  world  was  estimated  as  consisting 
per  cent,  of  gold,  and  00  per  cent,  of 
Up  to  that  time,  from  time  immemorial, 
and  gold  had  ser\’-ed  together  as  money, 
rrh  in  the  middle  of  last  century  tlu'  ([uestion 
■mdartl,'’  ns  it  vras  then  iuid  is  still  falsely 
liad  already  been  mooted,  viz.,  whelher  one 
metals  should  so  be  used,  or  both  together, 
d temler,  no  special  notice  was  taken  of 
heory”  thereby  initiated,  and  each  nation 
‘d  its  own  course,  with  but  slight  and  ini- 
ant  diffi-  Vences  as  regards  tlie  vuiuc  of  gold 
ver  Vietweeii  each  other, 
he  end  of  last  cmitury,  France  adojded  the 
llio  system,  hxing  the  gold 

Iver  at  1 to  15^  in  the  coinage.  In  Eiig- 
this  so-called  double  standard  was  ro- 
L'd,  and  in  b'^Hi  tlio  monometallic  gold 
was  adopted.  Certain  other  States,  how- 
/ermany,  Ilolhmd,  tVc.,  and  also  India,  had 
>nomettdlic  silver  system.  There  were  coii- 
itly  three  systems  : — 


full  leqaj  h‘Uiu'r  roin.  of  full  metallic  value,  and 
tf'juhi'  of  debased  lUftallic  \alue. 

The  ditlerence  is  this  : — 


gold  valuation. 

gold  and  silver  valuation. 

silver  valuation. 


Xo'/  those  who  see  that  wo,  in  England,  use 
both  ;-old  and  silvei*,  may  ask,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence : what  is  this  all  about  ? 

lie  e for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  case, 
it  mu  A be  exi>lained  what  is  the  dijftrence  between 


Legal  U'nde)  coin  serves  for  all  purposes  of  pay- 
ment, up  to  any  amount,  and  such  full  valued  coin 
may  bo  cither  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the 
countr\'',  or  both  together,  whilst  (united  leijaJ 
, tender  cola  is  entitled  only  to  small  restricted  pay- 
ments. 

In  England,  where  the  gold  system  prevails,  a 
creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  more  than 

■ ll2d.  in  copi>)  r coin,  nor  more  than  £2  in  silver 
coin,  for  any  one  payment,  but  he  is  bound  to  accept 
any  largo  amount  in  gold.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  total  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  Eng- 

I land  is  very  restricted,  and,  being  so  restricted,  and 
in  order  to  jirevent  its  undue  exportation,  it  is 
. made  imder  '-alue,  circulating  1)V  law  at  a bighcr 
1 rate  than  it  is  really  worth.  Thus,  with  a total 
I of  £l()0  millions  of  current  nioney,  our  silver 
I coinage  is  bur  about  £18  millions,  or  10  per  cent. 
More'  cannot  be  used.  AVhilst  gold  is  coined 
I freely  at  th(  Mint  for  cverylmdy,  silver  is  only 
coined  at  tht  ojition  of  the  iState,  at  a i>rofit  to 
the  Excheepu  r ; a shilling,  therefore,  contains  but 
, about  lOd.  ii'  real  silver.  But  this  necessitates  a 
restrictf'd  issue,  for  if  the  State  were  to  coin  one 
million  mure  than  is  retpiired  for  the  momontai'y 
! demand,  tlia:.  one  million  woidd  ]>e  in  surplus. 
Imder  such  a system,  the  demand  fur  silyei’  coin  is 
, forcibly  discouragi-d  and  weakened.  AVitlumt  re- 
ferring here  o the  right  or  wrong  involved  iii  this 
system,  as  fa-  as  the  inb'rests  of  those  classes  are 
concerned  wlio  conduct  their  mutiud  intercourse 
, chiehy  by  sib'er  coin,  the  fact  must  here  be  noted 
that  under  the  gold  val nation,  which  condemns  all 
' silver  coin  t«*  mere  “change,"  oidg  about  U)  per 

■ cent,  of  silver  can  he  luaintained  on  the  total  arcit- 
' lation. 

J In  Franco  and  elsewhere,  where  the  gold  and  silvet 
^ prevails,  both  gold  coins  and  the  principal 

: silver  coins  are  full  legal  tender,  and  the  smaller 
^ pieces  only  ire  “change"  under  restricted  use. 

‘ Although  gold  is  in  the'"majority,  yet  much  larger 
quantities  of  silver  can  l>e  used— the  mass  of  inouey 
in  circuhition  existing  may  bt',  for  instance,  60  per 
cent,  of  full  legal  temh'r  gold  coin,  ao  per  ctmt.  of 
full  legal  tender  silver  coin,  and  5 ]ier  cent,  only 
of  debased  “change"  in  silver.  Tlu'  full  legal 
3 tender  silver  coins  serve  also  as  suit-divisions  for 
- the  gold  coins,  and  under  such  a system  a free 
supply  of  silver  is  given  to  the  people;  so  that 
whereas  under  the  gold  system  only  10  per  cent. 
1 are  subsidiai  y silvcr.'there  are,  under  the  combined 


is  gold  or  silver,  excepting  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  proportion  of  the  subsidiary  coin  is  less  than 
under  gold. 

Under  the  gold  I'alnatioju  the  highest  limit  cf 
subsidiary  silver  coin  (all  our  English  silvt  r 
coin  being  of  that  character)  is  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  total  circulation,  us  stated  above. 
Our  gold  coin  is  coined  freely  for  all  who  bring 
gold  to  the  Mint,  and  can  bo  freely  passed 
to  an\'  amount  for  all  sums  above  £2  sterling, 
as  so-callcd  full  tender  coin,  and  the  pound 
sterling,  when  melted  down  again,  contains 
exactly  20s.  worth  in  gold.  The  supply  is,  there- 
fore, practically  unlimited,  and  the  stock  of  gold 
coin  attains  the  full  level  possible.  ith  our 
silver  coin,  the  case  is  quite  ditt’erent.  It  is 
issued  only  at  the  option  of  the  State  ; it  cannot 
serve  for  payments  beyond  the  amount  of  £2, 
and  what  is  more  important  still,  it  is  issued  at  a 
value  higher  than  what  it  is  actually  worth  in 
silver.  A shilling-iueco,  as  conqtared  to  the  real 
value  of  the  live- franc  piece,  is  debased  by  about 
S per  cent.,  the  Government  making  u proht  in  the 
diltereiice.  And  this  debasement  of  the  paeces 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  export  of  such  coin 
imyiossible.  Few  peojile  are  aware  of  our  silver 
coin  having  this  debased  character,  l>ut  such  is 
the  nature  of  all  coin  of  that  kind.  For  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  gold  valuation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  uo  creditor  should  bo 
compelled  to  take  more  than  £2  in  such  '’change,  ' 
and  this  necessarily  limits  the  total  amoimt  of  silver 
that  can  be  employed  in  the  whole  community. 
Any  creditor  may  say  ; “Oh  I readily  take  silver  to 
anv  amount  if  a man  is  unable  to  ]tay  me  in  gold . ” 
Xo  doubt  he  would  do  so  in  an  isolated  case  rather 
than  receive  no  money,  but  in  the  regular  course 
I of  business,  under  the  restriction  of  £2,  the  whole 
^ community  cannot  iise  more  than  the  total  pro- 
portion indicated. 

Such  subsidiarycoinugeor“  tokens"  arc  admissible 
■within  certain  limits,  andthis  rests  on  clearly  detined 
technical  reasons.  Thus  cojiper  coin  can  V>e  made 


system,  40  per  cent,  of  legal  tender  silver 
coin.  The  right  or  "wrong  under  this  system 
involves  the  ei>tire  controversy  of  what  is  called 
the  single^  versus  the  so-called  double  valuation, 
or  the  monometallit\  versus  the  bimetallic  system. 
The  himetallic  party,  to  which  the  writer  belongs, 
say  that  the  monoindallists  are  utterly  ^^Tong,  and 
that  th(‘y  found  their  theories  upon  insufficient  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  real  character  of  money,  or  so- 
called  standard  of  value.  In  the  jiaper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  hints  are  given  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  theoretical  dispute,  and  the  inquirer  must 
enter  into  the  controversy  of  the  question,  or  decide 
the  same  for  himself.  The  olqect  of  this  explana- 
tion of  tlu*  practical  difterenco  between  the  single 
gold  versus  the  bimetallic  svstem,  is  now  only  that 
of  pointing  out  the  above  prot»ortions  of  silver  in 
each. 

In  India  and  other  States  (us  uj>  to  1872  in 
Germany,  i^*c.,)  the  sUm'  system  prevails,  i.e.. 
silver  coin  alone  is  full  legal  tender  value ; gold 
was  either  so-called  commercial  money,  or,  as  in 
India,  is  not  in  circulation.  The  great  bulk  of 
metallic  money  is  in  silver,  and  little  imder-valucd 
silver  coin  exists.  In  Germany,  only  about  live 
per  cent,  of  the  smallest  silver  coins  were  debased. 
The  circuhition  of  metallic  money  consisted  of 
about  80  per  cent,  full  v;ilue<l  legal  tender  silver 
pieces,  about  o ]>er  cent,  change,  and  about  \b 
per  cent,  all  sorts  of  gold  coins.  In  India,  no 
gold  coin  at  all  is  praetioally  current. 

The  three  groups  of  valuation,  viz. : — * 


• The  proportion  of  ooppe*-  money  ia  t!ie  total  circulation  of  a 
country  does  nm  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  tne  whole,  and,  in  order 
lo  simplify  the  ii;aiur  here,  th  s is  supposed  to  be  included  iu  the 
small  change. 


coin  might  manifest  itself.  The  main 
ristic  of  the  gold  valuation  consists  in 
.g  silver  in  this  way;  it  cannot  exist 
doing  so,  and  without  producing  these 
n tbe  use  of  silver  coin.  A compromise  is 
mpossiblo,  and  silver  coin  thus  becomes 
on  all  sides,  both  as  regards  its  supply 
Dsal. 

lecessary  to  keep  in  view  this  patent  and 
fact,  for  few  of  the  inquirers  into  this 
f the  A’aluation  are  aware  of  this  feature, 
ew  economists  wantonly  neglect  it,  and 
.t  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  schemes  for 
X the  use  of  tliese  subsidiary  coins, 
the  impossibility  of  declaring  an  entire 
1 tender  silver  coinage  capable  of  being 
I into  such  tokens  of  an  artificial  value, 
t can  be  entertained  that  this  limitt‘d  use 
was  not  anticipated  by  our  Englisli  states- 
:he  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  since  then 
telv  ascertained.  "NMien,  in  ISIO.  the 
Illation  was  introduced  into  England, 
f course,  surmised  that  silver  under  the 
ender  would  not  in  future  be  used  us 
' as  before.  Still,  nobody  anticipated  what 
llow’;  and,  in  ISIO,  the  coinage  of  silver 
■ed  vigorously,  until,  in  1 Sli  1 , it  had  reached 
>ns.  A sudden  outcry  was  then  raised  by 
and  others  as  to  the  great  quantities  of 
und  useless,  under  the  restricted  tender, 
coinage  had  suddenly  to  be  stopped  for 
v'ears.  This  was  England's  special  and 
g experience.  Tlu*  j)opulationof  the  Ignited 
1 was  then  about  l(i  millions.  In  ISIM)  the 
Df  silver  was  resumed  at  a moderate  rate 
pace  with  the  increase  of  popidation.  Of 
coined  to  this  day,  a very  large  proportion 
inages  of  worn  silver  pieces,  and  at  this 
the  total  amount  of  silver  current  is  about 
lions,  with  a population  of  33  millions, 

: 10s.  per  bead.  Since  then  Germany,  in 
he  gold  valuation,  has  fixed  upon  10s. 
y silver  coin  per  bead,  taking  the  English 
ce  as  a guide.  France,  holding  gold  and 
i full  legal  tender,  and  apjilying  the 
y principle  to  silver  coins  below  five 
1 value,  adopted  eight  francs,  or  about 
head,  but  has  not  coined  so  much.  In 
u'  tender  States,  as  stated  before,  the 
m was  still  lower.  Altogether  it  will 
ly  conceived  that  the  capacity  of  a 
to  absorb  subsidiary  coinage  depends 
number  of  the  population  and  ruling 
i well  as  the  amount  of  actual  full  legal 
>in.  In  civilised  countries  like  England, 
Germany,  the  proportion  per  head  of  about 
us  to  be  the  reachable  level ; in  jtoorer 
India  for  instance,  it  would  be  much  less, 
uld  require  the  same  number  of  pieces  of 
y coin,  but  of  much  smaller  value  each, 
total  value  aggregate  "would  be  as  much 
e total  currency  and  daily  wages  are  less 

e.  I state  these  facts  in  order  to  impress 
i rule  that  subsidiary  coinage  cannot  pos- 
,'h  a level  higher  than  12A  jier  cent,  on  the 
of  gold  coin,  when  gold  is  in  full  force, 
y circumstances  whatever. 

f,  without  reference  to  any  thooiy  or  dis-  i 
to  principles  of  valuation,  we  apply  this 
;d  fact  of  the  limited  use  of  silver  under  i 


I the  gold  valuanon  to  that  which  the  advocates  of 
I this  system  for  the  world  at  large  desire  to  do,  we 
, should  find  that  of  the 

I £7o0  millions  of  gold  coin  full  legal 

! tender, 

I jCiiiiO  millions  of  silver  coin  full  legal 

tender. 

£120  millions  of  silver  subsidiary  coin, 

together  millions  of  metallic  money, 

the  legal  teiuliT  silver  of  £'o30  millions  would 
I have  to  be  givt  n uj).  According  to  the  law  of 
I tlie  gold  vulu;  tioii,  only  12.1  ]ier  cent.,  or  £90 
millions,  of  siU’cr  coin  could  be  used  in  future 
alongside  of  t:ie  £7CjO  millions  of  gold;  but  in 
order  to  mak(  every  allowance,  assuming  tlmt 
I nevertheless  2(  j)er  cent,  could  be  so  used,  tbe 
future  stock  metallic  money  in  the  world 
, would  consist  < f 

I £‘To't  millions  of  gold  coin  of  full  legal 

! tender, 

and  £‘lo0  millions  of  subsidiary  silver  coin, 

I 

together  £91  ()  millions,  instead  of  the  former 
£1,400  millions. 

The  questions  which  now  arise  are : — 

! Firstly,  AVluif  is  to  be  done  with  the  £'o00 
millions  of  silvr  tlius  to  be  demonetised,  and  what 
will  be  tbe  efle  ;t  of  this  demonetisation  ui)on  the 
value  of  silver 

Wl  at  effect  will  the  declining  value  of 
silver  have  upon  the  subsi<iiary  silver  coinage 
remaining  r 

Thirdly,  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  diminu- 
tion of  tiie  sto(  k of  metallic  money  in  the  world 
from  £1,400  n illions  to  £‘900  millions  ui)on  the 
national  wealth  of  States,  and  upon  the  inter- 
national trade  <>f  the  "world  I" 

Fourtldy,  What  is  there  to  replace  tbe  silver  so 
demonetised,  or  to  compensate  for  its  legal 
abolishment  r 

Fifthly,  IIoA  ' are  the  States  now  holding  silver 
chiefly,  able  to  obtain  gold  when  silver  is  demone- 
tised and  cannot  be  longer  exchanged  for  gold  ? 

The  £'o00  millions  (or  more  or  less)  of  silver 
thus  to  be  demonetised  would  have  to  be  made 
into  spoons,  forks,  utensils,  and  objects  of  art. 
The  consumptK'U  for  this  purpose  in  Groat  Britain 
is  but  about  £‘20(»,000  per  annum  at  tins  time. 
Now  if  silver  fell,  say  to  one-half  of  the  present 
value,  the  consumption  might  double,  and,  reckon- 
ing tlie  total  use  of  silver  all  over  tbe  world  at  £4 
millions  per  annuiu,  it  would  take  over  .a  century 
before  this  stocl  were  so  used  up.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  silver  coin  is  only  one-tenth  per  cent,  per  a"nnum. 
It  may  said,  that  if  silver  becomes  cheaper,  the 
consumption  f(>r  household  purposes,  ornaments, 

! and  arts  will  become  much  enhanced;  but  if  silver 
I even  fell  to  one  half  its  nornial  price,  it  is  unlikely 
I that  such  consu  mption  would  be  doubled ; and  even 
if  this  consnmj  tion  were  doubled  and  tri'bled,  the 
present  immense  stock  would  be  in  vast  excess.  But, 
besid('sthis  present  stock,  there  is  the  annual  fresh 
supply  from  sil'v'er  mines,  amounting  to  from  £14 
to  £lb  million-  [)cr  annum.  Mdiich  could  not  be 
used  as  money,  and  would  swell  the  stock.  It  is 
said  that  if  silver  fell  in  value  it  would  no  longer 
pay  to  mine  for  it.  This  is  untrue,  and  in  the  rich 
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silver  deposits  in  North  West  America,  the  cost  of 
mining  is  one  shilling  per  ounce,  or  even  nothing, 
because  it  is  found  with  gold.  Bucb  suggestion, 
however,  viz. : that  more  silver  would  be  used  if  it 
fell  in  value,  orthatif  silver  fell,  mining  would  cense, 
already  pre-supjioses  tbe  enormous  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  silver.  Not  only  the  present 
stock  of  silver  money  would  decline  in  value,  and  be 
rendered  almost  worthless,  but  the  new  supplies 
would  be  in  the  same  ]iredic*ament,  and,  finally,  all 
the  .stock  of  silver  held  by  way  of  household 
utensils,  oniamcnts,  &c.,  which  people  hold  pre- 
cious, would  be  wantonly  depreciated.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  predict  to  what  extent  silver 
would  fall  if  the  advocates  of  the  goldvaluationthue 
had  their  way.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
recent  moderate  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  due 
to  the  discovery  of  new  and  rich  mijies  in  America, 
but  it  is  now  recognised  that  this  fall  is  due  to 
nothing  else  than  tlie  partial  demonetisation  of 
silver  in  Germany,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later  on. 

The  effect  of  this  enforced  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver  on  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  still 
}>ossiblo  under  the  gold  valuation,  would  be  that ; 
of  rendering  its  maintenance  almost  im2)OSsible,  i 
If  the  gold  valuation  now  condemns  silver  to  so 
narrow  a limit  of  use,  and  if  silver  here  in 
England,  for  instance,  is  kept  near  its  artificial 
mint  value,  onlj"  lu-cause  otbi'r  nations  use  it  as 
legal  tender,  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  suiqiort  dis- 
appears und  silver  falls  lower,  that  the  English 
.shdling,  hitherto  worth  teiqtfiice  in  metallic 
Avortb,  might  become  of  mucli  less  value,  say 
down  to  eightpence  and  siximice.  At  that  rate, 
private  coiners  cun  make  a large  jirotit  with- 
out the  least  risk  of  detection,  for  the  stamps  to 
iiiquess  standard  nutal  disks  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  used  at  every  little  smithy.  It 
is  om‘  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
ca.se  that  the  advocates  of  the  gold  valuation,  who 
ouglit  to  know  that  the  value  of  our  English  silver 
coin  deiKUids  chietly  iqion  the  value  of  silver,  and 
that  the  moderate  I'er-ecntage  of  token  value 
added  to  it  makes  tlur  eui  rency  of  the  coin  possible 
because  this  urtiiicial  value  is  so  moderate,  over- 
look this  point,  or  fail  to  understand  so  plain  and 
ob\dous  a matter.  Those  Avho  can  reflect  upon  this 
subject  may  be  left  to  their  own  conclusions  as  to  , 
the  foolish  and  wanton  jiroeecding  involved. 

But  tbe  most  serious  of  all  the  effects  produced 
by  the  destruction  of  £r)0(t  millions  of  current 
monevconeernsthe  international  trade  of  the  world. 
■Whereas  tlie  business  of  the  world  has  hitherto 
been  eonducted  with  £1.400  millions  of  metallic 
money,  it  will  liave  to  be  conducted  in  futur<*  with 
oidy  £To0  millions  of  gold.  All  the  internalioiial  ; 
buisness  hitheilo  conducted  in  silver,  viz.,  in  which  i 
the  balances  of  trade  were  setth'd  by  silver,  must 
undergo  a moditication  which,  in  reality,  is 
tantamount  to  its  proportionate  cessation.  This 
is  the  great  i>oint  which  the  bimetallic  school  has 
always  maintained  and  pr(‘dicti*d  beforehand.  The 
foregoing  paper,  read  before  the  Sociotj’  of  Arts, 
fully  treats  of  the  subject,  and  shows  that  although 
the  demonetisation  of  silver  has  so  far  only  been 
j)ractically  carried  out  by  Germany,  it  has  already 
produced  the  extraordinary  state  of  depressed  com- 
merce and  prosperity  which  we  are  now  witnessing. 
The  connuonest  intellect  might  easily  apj)reciate 


that,  although  in  England,  since  1816,  we  did  not 
use  silver  ourselves  as  legal  tender  money,  yet  that 
the  quantities  of  silver  arriving  here  for  sale  were 
used  by  us  in  our  trade  with  Germany  and  other 
European  States.  Between  countrifs  using  silver 
as  legal  tender  the  settlement  of  balances  of  trade 
is  still  more  de2>ondent  upon  that  mateiial.  Is  it 
wonderful  then  that  international  trade  all  over 
the  world  lias  already  declined,  and  may  further 
decline  to  an  indefinite  extent  if  thw  demonetisation 
policy  is  not  redressed  r This  immensely  import- 
ant subject  of  the  present  time,  which  involves  the 
decline  of  all  prices,  and  with  it  the  threatening 
rupture  of  all  contracts  of  long  duration  in  matters 
of  property  subject  to  price,  and  the  immediate 
upset  of  the  current  aggregate  of  business,  the 
signs  of  which  we  are  already  so  strongly  witness- 
ing, owes  its  origin  to  nothing  else  than  this 
cause. 

Among  the  many  considerations  here  arising, 
the  following  might  forcibly’"  jqqical  to  those  who 
]>ay  attention  to  this  subject.  In  1S4S,  when  the 
Californian  gold  mines  were  first  discovered,  the 
metallic  cuiTcncy  of  the  world  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  £l.orjM  miliums,  of  which  £600  millions 
were  in  silver.  Since  then,  through  tlie  Californian 
and  Australian  mines,  £3o0  millions  in  gold  have 
been  added.  AMiat  were  the  consequences  of  this 
addition  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  world: 
All  those  who  liave  been  active  and  watchful 
factors  of  the  common  wealth  during  this  tiiae 
must  admit  that  this  extension  of  the  metallic 
means  of  intercourse  contributed  imuuaisely  to  the 
jn’osjierity  of  the  world.  (4ur  own  international 
trade  increased  by  no  less  than  400  jtm*  cent.,  and 
tbe  internal  commerce  ainl  well-being  corresx»onded 
to  a great  extent  to  this  increase. 

That  inventions  of  all  kinds  assisted  in  this 


state  of  x>rosi>erity  is  evident,  but  many  of  these 
inventions  existed  before  184''.  TIutc  c:  n be  no 
doubt  that  the  increased  stock  of  imfalh-*  money 
gave  the  impulse  for  large  juiMic  woik^.  innvased 
[jommerce,  and  tin'  spii'it  ot  :nvi*nt:v  u * 
tht'rewith.  Now,  if  this  iv>ult  is  dur.  I'Urlly 
due  at  least,  to  an  addition  <*i  abtml  .'Id  p<  r cent, 
of  precious  metals  to  tin-  ]ir<  vi-.us  stock,  wliit 
must  be  the  per  contra  effect  ii,  accnnliiig  to  the 
2>oliey  of  demonetisation  oi  siha-r.  such  stock  of 
money  is  to  be  reduced  to  a h-vcl  equal  to  a h"ss  oi 
r>5  per  cent.,  viz.,  £900  millions  reiuainiiur  from 
£1,400  millions  : is  still  mor.-  serious  is  tins— 

the  gold  before  mentioned  uccumuhitod  duriug  a 
peiiud  of  30  years  in  a gradual  manner,  whiht  the 

.1.-.,,,  , jiT,  nV  iv.  tii  lii*  lircMIf'hl  Jibollt  bv 


a hiinnin  law,  whose  effeet  i'  itraeticall}'  instan- 
taneous. Whatever  progress  the  world  has  made, 
and  howeviT  satisfactiuy  this  may  have  been  on  the 
whole,  national  as  well  as  individual  lifi*,  are  still 
subject  to  the  common  struggle  for  exi^tenci‘.  As 
society  is  now  constituted,  in  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  flnancial  matters,  it  has  reached  the  level 
founded  outlie  1,400  millions  of  comlnneil metallic 
money.  All  so-called  contracts  and  dealings  of 
long  date,  or  in  immediate  transaction,  are  founded 
ui>on  tliis  basis;  and  jiriccs,  as  well  as  quantities  of 
transactions  2)Ossible,  rest  upon  it.  It  follows  that 
the  forcible  reduction  of  this  basis  to  900  millions 
involves  a prosjjeet  of  ruin  in  wliich  all  elasse.s 
must  share,  and  in  which  untold  misery  will  fall 
upon  those  who  live  by  their  daily  labour.  Nubody 
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that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  economist  to 
igures  and  reflections  like  these  to  the 
>nsideration  of  all  thinking  men,  for  they 
hut,  if  but  a portion  of  this  prospect  is 
or,  so  to  speak,  a per-centage  on  the  whole 
■oportions,  it  must  have  a dire  influence 
elfaro  of  all  nations. 

ire  i')Oople  ready  to  suggest  that  wo  should 
liis  deuionotised  silver  in  some  more  or  less 
VC.  fashion.  Silly  jiroj>osals,  such  as  that 
g in  all  the  gold  coin  and  reissuing  it  in 
)if‘ces,  as  of  the  same  value  as  before,  so 
roduce  the  j)revious  number  of  pieces  of 
cisting,  or  notions  to  cause  the  sovereign 
egally  declared  worth  ilO  shillings,”  we 
iss  as  rubbish.  Some  suggest  more  bank 
s'ow,  if  bank  notes  had  any  bem^ficbtl 
their  own,  we  miglit  use  that  i^owernow 
f waiting  for  the  demonetisation  of  silver, 
iggestion  as  to  bank  notes  resembles  the 
own  of  a solid  building  and  the  substitu- 
mere  plan  on  j)aper  for  it.  There  are 
tpie  who  think  that  the  new  mines  will 
su^heieiit  gold  to  compensate  for  the 
In  the  first  jflaco,  the  produce  of  the 
an  and  Australian  gold  mines  has  now 
to  an  extent  barely  sufficient  to  compen- 
]ic  increase  of  populations,  and  the  use  of 
the  arts.  And  even  if  new  rich  mines 
.covered,  wliicli,  with  our  present  great 
ge  of  all  the  accessabie  portions  of  the 
not  likely,  it  would  take  iiiany  y<‘ars  to 
ite  the  equivalent  to  the  £.3()()  millions  of 
be  demonetised  by  the  swoop  of  the  law, 
ed  in  the  gold  valuation.  In  all  cases,  the 
-sation  of  £.*)(){)  millions  of  silver,  or  any 
»f  it,  is  an  ub.so!ute  negative,  a wrmton, 
and  criminal  proeeedhrg,  for  which  there 
upensation  iiossihle,  whilst  it  must  carry 
le  i)ro2)ortion  of  ruin  therebj'  implied, 
readily  be  })erceived  that  the  demand  to 
so  silver  made  upon  the  States  of  the 
nation,  and  to  chango  silver  for  gold,  is 
he  most  extraordinary  features  in  the 
I'lio  gi-eat  staple  of  their  legal  tendiT 
is  silver,  as  tluit  of  the  gold  valuing 
gold.  Xow.  if  they  could  exchange  their 
* gold  : if.  for  itistanee,  we  in  England 
ing  to  take  i>art  of  their  silver  and  give 
d instea<i.  there  would  he  a chance  of  their 
g in  doing  so.  Not  oiilv  do  we  in 
refuse  to  take  silver,  but  it  is  actually 
(1  that  all  nations  should  first  demonetise 
or,  rcaidering  it  useless  for  any  purpose 
mgf  against  gold,  and  then,  never- 
take  to  gold.  Stronger  evidence  of 
dess  iiiqiolicy  of  oiir  gold  advocates 
>ossildy  be  adduced.  Their  theory  of 
to  the  bimetallic  system  rests  upon  the 
y of  variations  of  the  relative  value  of 
silver.  If  they  will  not  believe  that  the 
sation  of  silver  will  cause  so  great  a fall 
hie  of  that  metal,  as  would  also  be  the 
ol<l  slioukl  be  demonetised  by  law,  their 
fluctuation  is  not  tenable,  for  if,  under 
nuistance-i,  silver  maintained  its  value, 
css,  it  would  surelj’  be  as  firm  a factor, 
of  gold,  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  But,  if  i 
declines,  it  is  truly  a most  unreasonable ! 
isk  first  for  the  destruction  of  its  value  as  I 


money,  and  th«  n to  demand  that  it  should  be  ex- 
changed for  gt  Id.  The^  hotbed  of  gold  valuation 
is  to  be  found,  is  a matter  of  course,  amongst  the 
advocates  of  thnt  system  in  England.  It  is  true,  Ger- 
many has  imiti-ted  this  system,  exchanging  aboixt 
£S0  millions  of  silver  for  gold ; but  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  Germany  received  no  less  than  £200  mil- 
lions of  war  ind  anuity  from  France,  and,  therefore, 
was  able  to  do  so  easily.  Moreover,  Germany  hud 
still  a market  for  its  silver,  and  though  it  sold 
silver  at  a los;-,  yet  all  the  other  silver  valuing 
States,  India  jxnncipally,  absorbed  the  gn^aterpart 
of  the  silver  o1  Germany.  In  France  there  are 
some  gold  parti  ^'ans  who  wish  to  drive  that  country 
into  the  same  cmrse,  and  Franco  being  very  rich, 
and  the  greater  j)art  of  her  currency  being  already 
gold,  might  possibly  bear  the  great  loss  on  the 
£80  millions  of  legal  tender  silver  she  now  holds ; 
but  the  French  gold  advocates  are  not  likely  to 
enforce  their  views.  It  is  true  in  Belgium,  and 
other  j)arts  of  Europe,  there  are  babblers,  who 
aj)e  their  English  and  Ereiicli  colleagues  and  use 
the  same  commonplace  doctrines  to  which  their 
shortsightedness  and  want  of  grasp  of  the  whohi 
question  confines  them.  Xoveitlieless,  the  most 
singular  stand  is  that  taken  by  our  own  advocates 
of  universal  go':d  valuation.  AVhatever  the  real  or 
supposed  advantages  of  the  gold  valuation  may 
be  to  England,  she  has  obtained  her  comparatively 
greater  stock  solely  because  the  majority  of  other 
nations  took  silver  in  preference.  To  comjiel  other 
nations  to  demonetise  silver,  naturally  destroys  this 
supposed  advantage,  and  would  force  other  nations 
to  make  efforts  to  deprive  her  of  ]iart  of  her  gold. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  English  gold  partisans  are 
actuated  by  a strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  our 
national  legislation,  believing  that  everything 
which  England,  has  done  in  financial  and  other 
matters  must  bo  superior  to  the  doings  of  other 
nations,  and  that  other  nations  shouhl  copy  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  admitting  English 
superiority  in  t ais  respt'ct.  If  their  motives  were 
more  elevated  than  this,  these  economists  ought 
to  x^TOvide  for  a general  scheme  by  wliich  they 
could  assist  other  nations  to  obtain  gohl.  part 
of  a stock  of  gold  in  lieu  of  the  demonetised 
silver.  But  ttat  is  far  from  their  intention  and 
from  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  silvc'’  States,  after  demonetising  silver, 
coidd  obtain  ge  ld  from  us  and  others,  woidd  be  by 
importing  less  of  our  goods,  and  cxpoiling  more 
of  their  ])rodu(  e to  us.  This  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  English  sutjeriority  in  commerce  and 
induvStry,  for  whatever  may  be  said  ns  regards 
equivalents  in  exchange,  it  is  i)erfeetly  obvious 
that  any  country  exporting  less  and  importing 
more,  however  rich  it  may  be,  must  become  poorer. 
The  silver  States  would,  however,  have  no  other 
means  of  settings  themselves  right  than  by  enforcing 
this  policy,  and  inasmuch  us  such  incrf'ased  export 
power  on  theii  part  cannot  be  bromrht  about  ml 
hlnttim,  in  a day,  or  a year,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  adopt  the  system  of  “protection”  to  enforce 
this  effect.  Wiiat  we  are  Aritnessing  now  in  this 
direction  are  only  the  faint  preparatory  signs  of 
this  prospect. 

There  is  a number  of  people  who,  as  regards 
this  question  ol  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  roly 
upon  the  comiaon-iflace  saying,  “that  the  rules 
of  trade,  or  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  will 


set  these  matters  right.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  under  the  rules 
of  non-lcgtd  interference,  the  great  system  of 
commerce  would  find  its  easy  level  to  the  benetit 
of  tlie  human  family.  But  the  circumstances 
here  are  not  of  this  ordinary  character.  They 
involve  sums,  ]>ro]>ortions,  contradictions,  and 
iinpossiltilities,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  tignres  and  the  statements  given. 
The  position  here  is  not  under  the  command  of 
of  legislation  i on  the  contrary,  it  is  sub- 
j(‘cted  to  the  inauguration  of  a human  law.  which  | 
in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  expressly  , 
demands  tht*  suppression  of  one  of  the  uiost  1 
important  of  the  two  factors  upon  which  the  | 
numetary  system  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
founded. 

That,  in  -view  of  all  these  facts,  the  principal 
professors  of  monetary  science  in  England  should  i 
]>o  so  strongly  prejudicial  against  silver  being  used  , 
l)y  other  nations  is  siirelj^  a sign  of  ultra-national 
tendencies,  ^lore  especially  so,  because  the  princi]>al  , 
silver  valuing  State  is  Englamrs  great  depimdancy,  i 
India,  and  in  the  next  following  poi'tions  of  tliis 
treatise,  themannerin  wliich  some  oftheseecoiiomists 
iu*oX)OhO  to  deal  with  this  matter  will  be  exposed. 

The  problem,  in  its  principal  outlines,  bas  now 
been  stated.  nn<l  the  hitlierto  uninitiated  ^reader 
may  now  ask  how  all  this  has  come  about  The 
answer  is.  that  iwactically  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1S72  that  the  situation  Avas  changed.  The  change 
alluded  to  concerns,  so  far,  only  one  country, 
namely,  Germany.  As  stated  before,  discu.ssioiia 
on  the  so-called  standards  of  valuation  had  takojx 
place  last  century,  and  again  in  lSo2  and  18b7,  , 
but  nothing  practical  had  come  of  them.  Since 
France  at  tlie  end  of  last  century,  and  England  in 
IMKi,  had  settled  their  systems,  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  divided  tliemselves  into  the  three  gi’cat 
systems  di'seribed  before,  viz. : — 

The  gold  A'aluation, 

The  bi-nietaliic  valuation. 

The  siver  valuation. 

and  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  dirided  between 
them  in  such  a way,  that  on  the  whole,  there  was 
an  e(|ual  demaiul  for  hoth. 

As  late  as  IS72,  then,  there  existed  an  equili- 
brium betw**en  the  three  groujis,  and  thestatement 
now  following  gives  the  names  and  the  numbers 
of  population's  of  each  of  the  States  belonging  to  ^ 

tliHiu _ I 

In  givingthese nations,  someare  marked  with  an  i 
(*)  denoting  that  the  system  of  valuation  is  not  com- 
plete ; others  with  an  (t),  showing  tliat  there  is  no 
effective  valuation,  the  country  1 'cing under  “depre- 
ciated ” }‘aper  issue,  and  neither  gold  nor  silver 
being  in  use.  thdj'  those  printed  in  ca^atal  letters 
had  an  efl'eetive  metal  system.* 

VNDER  GOLD  VALUATIOX. 

r^iuntrv.  Population. 

Ex(iLvVxi>  32,000,000 

^Portugal -1,000,000 

• Tho  African  ami  otlier  savafre  nations  are  not  Included  in  ttiis. 
The  reas'*tis  are  oWvious.  They  have  no  money,  and  no  clothiap 
with  pockets  to  put  money  into.  If  we  were  to  present  them 
with  clothing  and  money  even  pratis,  they  would  probably  try  to 
oxchatiee  both  with  us  for  rum.  This  satirical  note  must  he  excused, 
i>ecause  anionj,'  ilie  so-called  economists  many  are  foolish  enough  to 
calculate  upon  these  uaked  savages  for  the  absorption  of  the  de- 
uionctised  silver. 


Country. 

•Turkey  . 

•Persia  

ArsTEAi.nt.  

C.tpe  auil  Canada 

•Brazils 

’^Argentine  

Total  pt  ijnilatioiLs  uiider  l 
gold  valuation  . . . . i 

GOLD  AXD  SILVEI 

Otjuntries. 

Fr«vNCE  

Bklgivm 

SwrrzEiaAXD 

* Italy  

Spain  

^Greece 

•Roumaiiia  

•United  

Colmuhia 

Venezuela  

•Chili  

•I'ruguay 

Paraguay  

Total prqiulationstmder  t 
bimetallic  valuation  I 


population. 

27.0110.000 
4,400.0(10 
1, 050,1100 

4. . 370.000 

10.200.000 
l.sOO.OOO 

5.5.720.000 

I VALUATION 

Popul  tii  »n. 

36.200.000 
5,100.000 
2.700.000 

20,M-M),000 

16.400.000 
I.UIO.OOO 
-l.uOO.oOO 

3S,(iOO.OO0 

2.000. 000 
1,600,000 

1.000.  000 
100.000 

1.200,(KK) 

130.200.000 


L'XDER  SILVER  VALUATIOX. 

Countries.  V^pulaiion. 

GpHMAXV -11. mo, (MM) 

Holland  < oo,ooo 

DnxiiAnx  l.So'hOoo 

Sweden  4,300,oou 

XOKWAY  l,(O0,000 

•Austria  30.000,000 

•Rifssia 76.001). 000 

4,500.00.1 

Mexico  :t,200.ooo 

West  Indies  GOo.OOO 

Centml  America  2.G0o.o00 

Bolivia l.S(M..ooo 

Ecuador  1.300,000 

Peru  3,100,000 

,tai-.un’;;; 33.000.000 

CuiNA 425,000,000 

INDLI  105.000.000 

Totalpopulatiousundvr  | 

^ilvl.r  valuation  ....  1 ' ’ 

The  throe  groups,  with  their  respective  total 
numbers  of  i>opulations.  held  between  them  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  lull  leiral  tender 
money,  and  subsidiary  silver  c«an,  as  stated  in  the 
follo\\dng  table.  Home  of  the  iiiq.erfect  gold 
valuation  States  bold  some  full  legal  tender  silver 
coin. nevertheless  ; and,  among  the  silver  States,  a 
certain  x»rox>ortion  of  gold  coin  is  also  in  use. 

diatsiox  of  the  total  stock  of 

METALLIC  MOXEY  .AMOXii  THE  THREE 

SYSTEMS  OF  VALUATIOX. 


1 

1 

Vuder  Systems. 

1 

( 

Gold 

Legal  Tender. 

.silver 

LegalTender. 

Silver 

Subsidiary. 

Gcdd  valuation  .... 
Bimetallic  valimtion 
Silver  A*aluati«m  .... 
Gold  in  question .... 

1 £ £ 
210,000.000|  14,000.000 
!340,000,0004  30,0o0,tiOOi 
132, 000.000!386,000, 1)00 
6S,000,00Oj 

£ 

! 27.0(10,000 
1 35.0n0.000 
5s,000.00o 

1 * * 

Total  

750,000,000'530.000,000 

120,000,000 

Such  1003  the  state  of  matters  in  1SC2. 
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tribution  of  gold  and  silver  among  the 
ad  settled  itself  in  a perfectly  natural 
ccording  to  the  degrees  of  wealth  and 
nts  of  the  populations.  Each  of  the 
;ems  was,  in  the  main,  successful,  just 
le  served  as  a counterpart  to  the  other, 
tiillic  system  forming  the  mediator 
the  separate  gold  and  silver  systems, 
s in  the  exchanges  between  gold  and 
sing  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  either  metal 
lit  countries,  had  manifested  itself, 
try  dealing,  say,  in  gold,  owing  money 
1*  dealing  in  silver,  had  to  purchase 
from  the  bimetallic  countries ; but, 
v'hole,  those  differences  or  premiums 
lin  the  limit  of  the  variations  of 
nges  which  would  have  taken  place 
two  countries  had  both  dealt  in  the  same 
*ie  gold  advocates,  who  make  so  much 
ceasional  variations  between  silver  and 
reason  for  what  they  call  the  adoption 
e standard,  utterly  misunderstand  that 
th  of  these  variations  would  have  ]>eon 
he  same  as  regards  one  metal,  for  this 
lepends  solely  upon  the  force  of  the 
f trade. 

etallic  party,  although  desirous  that,  in 
sc  thre(‘  groups,  all  nations  should  join 
'crsal  bimetallic  system,  nevertlieless 
that,  so  far,  these  three  groups,  in 
: aggregate,  were  tantamount  to  the ! 
existence,  by  way  of  equilibrium,  of 
■system.  They  held,  however,  that  this 
I might  be  lost  if  one  of  the  important 
ie  an  essential  change.  When,  in  18()7 
certain  French  economists  urged  tlie 
3f  the  gold  valuation  by  France,  the 
s predicted  that  this  would  cause  an 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  and 
consequences  which  we  now  witness, 
owever,  did  not  make  any  change. 

si'iiCf  bS72,  has  made  a eJtant/e. 
that  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Xorway 
resolved  to  adopt  the  gold  valuation, 
have  done  nothing  practical  in  this 
Germany  alone,  also,  has  had  the  ex-  ■ 
' means  of  making  this  change,  by  the  | 
£200  millions  from  France.  Germany  I 
cquired  about  £80  millions  sterling  in  | 
>old  a considerable  quantity  of  silver, 
s of  the  gold-valuation  party  beyond 
, therefore,  so  far  confined  to  Germany,  ! 
he  list  of  the  three  groups  of  valuation  | 
lUSt  now  be  transferred  from  that  of  the  ! 
ition  group  to  that  of  the  gold- valuation  j 

I 

t;  must  now  be  borne  in  mind : — Of  the  | 
iping  of  38  States,  Germany  only  1ms  j 
*rtive  chanye^  and  what  the  result  of  tliis 
etion  has  been  upon  the  equilibrium 
hi  and  silver,  and  the  trade  and  pros-  I 
le  world,  we  are  now  experiencing, 
reciation  of  silver  which  has  taken  I 
ill  the  last  three  years  is,  therefore, 
to  this  apparently  unim)»ortant  cause. 
Parliamentaiy  Committi^e  on  silver,  in 
ed  among  other  things : — [ 

cause  uf  tlie  flrpreciatioii  in  tlic  value  of 
bemonetisatiou  by  law.  England  took  the 
IblG,  but,  as  long  as  Germany  maintained 


silver,  the  equil  hrium  was  maintained.  Gonnauy 
liaving  followed  England’s  example,  that  equilibrium 
is  lost.** 

And  the  comn  ittoe  in  its  final  conclusions  prac- 
tically admitted  that  the  continued  demouetisatiou 
of  silver  would  lead  to  an  indetinite  fall  in  the 
price  of  that  metal. 

If,  therefore,  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
world,  and  with  t our  own  business,  already  suffer 
from  the  consequence  of  this  act,  let  those  cajiable 
of  appreciating  the*  matters  liere  laid  before  them 
glance  at  the  list  of  the  three  groups  sidmiittod,  and 
ask  themselves  what  would  be  the  consequences, 
if.  firstly  the  bii  letallic  States,  and  secondly,  the 
silver  States  wero  compelled  to  discard  their  silver 
and  to  take  to  gold.  To  anyone  of  common  sense 
the  task  will  ajij  ear  impossible.  Apart  from  the 
uncalled  for  and  wanton  loss  of  silver,  the  question 
of  ho\v  they  are  to  obtain  gold  arises.  To  leave 
this  to  the  ^ule^.  of  supply  and  demand  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Eat!  or  than  to  submit  the  world  to 
such  a state  of  utter  confusion  and  min,  in  wliich, 
of  course,  the  wealthy  nations  would  share,  it  is 
surely  better  tha*  sober  and  thinking  men  should 
make  endeavours  to  redress  the  evil  already  done, 
and  to  concert  means  of  preventing  the  fui'ther 
dire  mischief.  For  the  most  important  fact  in- 
volved in  the  present  position  is  that,  although 
Germany  alone  has  upset  this  equilibrium,  thereby 
causing  the  great  decline  in  the  value  of  silver, 
there  is  scarcely  a doubt  that  unless  tlie  price  of 
silver  is  recovered  and  fully  affirmed,  other  nations 
will  be  compelled  to  discai’d  silver,  little  as  ihay 
may  desire  it.  According  to  the  bimetallic  system, 

' the  price  of  silve*'  per  ounce  standard  in  England 
ought  to  bo  about  60|  pence,  and  until  1872,  the 
price  ranged  at  figures  of  which  this  was  an 
average.  But  since  1872  this  price  has  declined, 
and  after  various  ups  and  downs  it  is  at  the  j)re- 
seiit  moment  (July,  1878)  at  o2J  pence  per  ounce. 
Very  likely,  accouling  to  the  spasmodic  demands 
from  India,  American  contingencies,  and  other 
Causes,  this  price  may  again  becoino  higher  or  it 
may  become  lover  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
this  uncertainty  as  to  the  price,  which  in 
any  case  tends  to  a permanent  decline  from  tlie 
above-mentioned  bimetallic  rate,  on  account  of 
which  the  silver  dealing  States  as  well  as  the 
bimetallic  States  themselves  are  i»laceil  in  difficulty. 
They  are  compelled,  therefore,  either  to  accept 
supplies  of  cheap  silver,  by  which  the  whole  of  their 
existing  currency  will  become  depreciat(*d,  or  to 
guard  against  undue  importation  of  silver  by  special 
suspension  of  their  mint  laws.  This  must  neces- 
sarily aggravate  the  mutual  tendency  to  dispose  of 
silver,  to  create  s*  llers  and  to  diminish  tlie  buyers. 
As  far  asthemattewhas  now  gone,  all  these  nations 
are  in  a state  of  suspension  as  regards  their  decisions 
upon  this  })oint.  Tlie  depressed  state  of  business 
is  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  coming  abyss  on  the 
one  hand  and  tin  possibility  of  a recovery  on  the 
other.  The  abys^  is  that  to  which  the  gold  valua- 
tion party  would  drive  us;  tlie  recovery  depends 
upon  the  sound  sense  of  statesmen,  or  influential 
authorities  willing  to  undertake  a reasonable  course 
of  inquiiy  as  regirds  the  validity  of  bimetallism, 
or  a fair  comprondse  on  that  basis. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  here  given 
will  suffice  to  cau  4e  this  more  thoughtful  inquiry. 
Connected  with  the  general  subject  are  numerous 


matters  which  might  be  referred  to  as  forming 
part  of  the  general  literatun;  of  the  subject,  but 
the  space  hero  does  not  admit  of  their  elucidation. 
To  Englishmen,  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
English  gold  valuation  with  the  Indian  silver 
valuation  is  one  of  a siiecial,  national  interest.  In 


the  succeeding  chapters  two  proposals,  submitted 
by  two  of  the  principal  economists,  will  bo 
criticised.  At  the  end  of  this  treatise,  the  author 
I will  bring  forward  his  own  proposal  as  to  the 
' settlement  of  this  matter,  and  the  re  Iressing  and 
X^acitication  of  the  whole  question. 


-tT  ' 


FMXACIOUS  PROPOSALS  M.U)E  BY  .YXGLO-INDIAN  ECONOMISTS. 


Although  the  whole  of  this  question  is  an  inter- 
national one,  concerning  all  nations,  the  Indian 
valuation  question  being  only  a x>art  of  the  whole, 
yet  our  Auglo-Iudian  financial  writers  seem  to  i 
concentrate  their  attention  on  England  and  India  j 
alone,  and  to  ignore  other  nations  in  a somewhat  | 
conteraxduous  way.  This  may  seem  x^atriotic  ; in  ' 
realit}’,  it  is  narrow-minded  and  extremely  un-  . 
wise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  enlightened  states-  , 
men  will  take  a more  cosiuox)olitaii  view.  The  . 
currency  of  India  may  be  said  to  consist  of  about 
£180  millions  of  legal  tender  silver  coin.  Although 
gold  niohurs  are  coined  in  small  quantities,  and 
sovereigns  li  a VO  been  imported,  yet  these  do  not, 
circulate.  India  is,  par  excellence^  the  very  of 
a silver-vriluing  State,  with  which  the  ardent , 
advocates  of  the  gold  valuation  will  have  to  deal. 
In  India  itself  no  special  proposal  seems  to  have 
been  made  ; the  task  ajtpears  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  two  gentlemen,  whose  .schemes  will 
here  bo  criticised.  | 

CoLOXEL  Smith’s  Propos.vl.  | 

Among  the  earnest,  but  exclusive,  Anglo-Indian  | 
authorities  of  this  kind,  Col.  Smith,  whose  paper  | 
on  the  subject  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the.  Society  \ 
of  Arts,  of  12th  April,  1878,  and  who  has  issued; 
several  pamphlets,  occux)ies  tlie  front  rank.  The  ' 
chief  princixde  of  Col.  Smith's  proposals  may  be  I 
summed  ux>  in  a short  sentence : Stop  the  coinage  \ 

of  silver  rupees  in  India:  thereupon  the  rupee  will 
become  scarce ^ and  will  rise  to  2s.  in  value^  or  one- 
tenth  of  £1.”  The  ruxioe,  according  to  the  inter-  i 
national  or  bimetallic  valuation,  is  worth  Is.  10|d.,  l 
according  to  the  present  price  of  silver  it  is  only 
Is.  8d.  Now,  according  to  Col.  Smith,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  cease  the  coining  of  more,  when 
it  will  become  scarce,  when  the  exchange  with  ' 
England  ” will  rise,”  so  that  the  rupee  becomes 
worth  2s.  Then  we  declare  the  £1  legal  tender! 
— there  is  already  a good  deal  of  gold  in  India,  by  ! 
way  of  jewellery  and  hoarding,  and  more  gold  will  I 


come  somehow.  Then,  although  this  would  seem 
to  give  a kind  of  bimetallic  system,  yet  it  would  not 
be  so,  because  the  silver  rupees  would  then  serve 
as  token  or  subsidiary  coinage;  and,  x>resto  1 the 
thing  would  be  done,  India  would  have  the  gold 
valuation  1 

The  man  who  killed  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs  110  doubt  rendered  such  eggs  scarce  " for 
the  future,  but  nobody  ever  heard  that  the  old 
ones  “rose  in  value”  thereby.  Substitute  “silver” 
for  gold,  and  “ceasing  to  coin”  for  the  death  of 
the  goose,  and  you  have  Colonel  Smith's  theory. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  world  has  hitherto 
overlooked  simple  suggestions  like  this,  by  which 
such  gigantic  matters  can  be  set  right  ^ See  how 
much  “ value”  might  have  been  created  in  bygone 
as  well  as  present  times  if  we  had  only  apjjlied 
these  principles  ! 

A more  deceptive  proposal  than  this,  made  so 
earnestly  by  Colonel  Smith,  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. The  crude  idea  as  to  “scarcity,”  taught  by 
our  old  economists,  is  its  foundation,  as  other  lifeless 
and  wrongly  applied  doctrines  are  current  among 
the  gold  school.  That  in  real  life  “ scarcity,” 
instead  of  increasing  value,  often  has  the  effect  of 
destroying  it,  nevertheless  comes  within  the  scox)e 
of  conception  and  experience  of  inquirers  into 
matters  like  this.  In  this  case  it  is  especially  exem- 
X>lified.  If  the  Indian  Government  decreed  the 
cessation  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  tha  rupee,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  2s.,  would  not  even  maintain 
its  x>resent  value.  The  cessation  of  the  coinage 
would  be  like  cutting  the  root  from  a tree,  whose 
sap  and  leaves  woiild  bo  sure  to  dry,  and  this 
simile  is  complete  in  all  respects.  India  has  ac- 
quired her  silver  through  its  intemati< mal  trade  ; 
its  import  is  the  fruit  of  the  latter : its  continuance 
at  the  ports  and  mints  the  main  condition  for  up- 
holdingthovalueof thepresentstock.  If tbeGovem- 
ment  refuse<i  to  coin  silver  in  future,  the  connection 
would  at  once  be  severed,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
express  condition  that  the  State  will  force  some- 
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thinsr  upon  tho  people,  /.r.,  p^old,  Col.  Smith. 
nf‘V(‘Vtln  less,  iissuines  that  tho  value  of  tho  rupee 
nse  A greater  confusion  au«l  contradiction 
hftwei  i cause  and  elTect  and  remedy  cannot  be 
inniLdiu  1. 

Col.  unith  says,  further,  that  India  already 
possrssi  a -tiM-li  of  _c:old,  liavin^^,  during  the  last 
Tis  year  , ahsorbctl  i’ltN  millions  of  pdd,  or  £'1\ 
millions  per  .annum,  and  thinks  that  this  would 
do  to  i 'Uiinmee  with.  Xow,  ev<'rv  ]^<  rson  jur- 
(piaintoi  with  India  knows  that  this  jiold  serves  no 
other  pu  ^-po.sethnntliatof  jew'cllery ; and  oven  coins, 
inolndiu  r s. 'Ven-i^ns,  art*  used  exclusively  for  j>er- 
soiial  at  ornue-nt.  They  are  ]*led^eti  to  these  uses 
even  w tli  more  tenacity  than  other  personal 
bcloncrii  c:'.  Hist'’ry  relates  that  patriotic  ladies 
havf  si>]  c'timrs  sacriticed  their  jew'ellery  and  their 
locks  t(  the  kin^,  hut  the  amounts  involved  have 
been  v«  v small.  Are  Indian  men  an<l  w'omen 
likely  t»  ilisplay  stnuiirer  ]^:itnotism  on  behalf  of 
this  cur  ency  mattfr:  t)r  are  they  likely  to  ndhoro 
all  tlu*  r ,i»ser  to  their  hoardintys  Altlioujjb  there 
are  inte  li^cnt  natives  who  have  pointed  out  this 
truth,  ind  warned  us  against  our  rclyine: 
u]ion  SI  *h  jewellery,  yet  that  has  no  effect  upon 
Col.  Sm  th.  It  wouldaccordingly  apx^ear  that  any 
econom  st  who  relies  ux)on  this  sort  of  tiling, 
deceiver  himself  and  others,  and  that  .such  jiro- 
ce^ding  in  so  sericuis  a matter,  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  aime  of  financial  economy.  Besides  cal- 
culatin'. on  “ jewellery,”  Colonel  Smith  seems  to 
think  t lilt  gold  will  bo  ‘‘imported”  somehow! 
How  tl  is  can  be  done  when  the  silver  ru^iee  is 
“made  .vorth"  2s.  he  does  not  explain. 

A vt  -y  remarkable  part  of  Colonel  Smith's 
proposa  however  is,  that  when  the  coinage  of 
silver  h;  s ce;isod,  and  the  rupee  has  (according  to 
his  idea  ] acquired  the  value  of  two  shillings,  then 
the  pre  miit  Indian  silver  coinage  shall  become 
“token.  ' or  “subsidiary”  coinage.  The  present 
full  leg  il  tender  silver  currency  of  India  falls 
little  si  ort  of  £1S1»  millions.*  Those  W’ho  have 
underst  'od  the  remarks  made  before,  will  see  tbat 
it  is  a siiux>le  monstrosity  to  assume  that  this 
amount  could  serve  as  token  currency,  with  much 
gold,  li  tie  gold,  or  no  gold  at  all.  The  utmost 
possibh*  amount  of  token  coinage  of  this  kind  which 
India  n ight  absorb  is  £^f0  millions.  I shall  .say 
more  on  this  subject  of  Indian  subsidiary  coinage 
on  subst  quently  criticising  Mr.  Hendriks’  proposal; 
in  the  ni  .*anwhilc  it  ax>pea-rs  that  Colonel  Smith  does 
not  at  o ice  wish  this  mass  of  coin  to  fall  under  the 
same  re:  triction  of  limited  tender,  but  that  it  should 
continu*  to  be  full  tender  at  2s.  a rupee,  or  one- 
tenth  o the  sovereign.  It  is  to  have  a kind  of 
double  character,  to  be  both  fuU  tender  and 
subsidia  *y  coin.  In  reality  this  would  amount  to 
a Lime'  ullic  system,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  latter  proportion  between  gold  and 
silver  is  1 to  lohy  that  of  India  would  be  1 to  14 1. 

• It  wa  roccntlv  mentioned  in  Parliament  (August  5th, 
tliat  the  r tpee  cirrulaiion  amounted  to  but  £I0i  miliions.  This 
was  done  i • lavour  such  suggestions  as  made  by  Colonel  Smith.  'I  he 
minimum  d'  rupees  m India,  after  raakingall  allowance  for  melting 
into  “bar;les,”  is  £IS0  millions,  European  residents  occasionally 
employ  na  ive  silversmiths  to  make  ornament.s  of  lupees,  but  the 
natiws  no  • use  silver  an<l  silver  bars,  bought  in  the  ba/aars.  In- 
cluding co  Qs,  .atid  also  dollars  ard  bars,  serving  as  “rnonoy,’*  the 
£IS0  milli  ns  in  India  and  its  dependences  givea  moderate  estimate, 
Some  aut  •Titles  place  the  amount  of  silver  in  India,  in  both 
money  an>  bangles,  at  about  £400  millions,  and  the  total  of  silver 
imporud  ■ j India  in  the  present  century*  much  exceeds  this  sum. 


That  under  .siicJi  circumsLaiiccR,  ajiart  irom  any 
further  tlcclim*  in  tho  pru'O  of  silver,  gold  can 
never  conic  to  ‘ndia,  must  ho  ovid(*iit  in  all. 

Colonel  Smith,  like  so  many  others,  wlio  eannot 
.see  the  “ intern. ttiouar'  value  of  the x*ri‘cious  nu  lals, 
relies  u]>on  tlu*  fact  that  “ rnjices  are  eiirrmt."  and 
are  “taken’*  by  llnMiativi-s,  in ‘^iijtporf  of  liis  sug- 
gestion tliat  rupees  could  1 hiis  iNHitimu*  to  eiivulato 
as  tokt-ns.  Srtiinga^ide  his  fanciful  ]»roposal  as  to 
the  niX'ce  acijU  ring  the  value  of  2s..  il  mu'^tb(‘evi- 
ilent  tt>  .all  that  tin-  n-al  value  of  tlie  iu}hm‘  to  the 
East  Indi.ans  i^  tliat  for  whieli  it  will  exehaiige  witli 
commoditie.s.  Colonel  Smith  doi";  not  quite  forget 
this,  and  he  is  bound  to  admit  that,  at  the  Indian 
.slnx'jiing  jtorts,  at  the  exeliange  on  Knglaiid  at 
Is.  sd.,  for  ins  anco,  tlie  value  of  (*ommodities  lias 
accordingly  i*i  eii  by  lo  ami  more  ]ter  emt.,  ami 
the  rupee  has  so  declined.  But.  say>  lie.  tliis  is 

not  vet  the  eas“  in  the  interioia  H*-  i-an  <mlv  mean 
% < 

the  far  interior,  for  in  tie*  distriet<  within  fa.ir 
trading  distan  t*,  tho  scab*  of  prirrs  alrea<ly  eor- 
resjionds  to  s'lixqiiug  ]>orts.  Xow,  ean  anyone 
protending  to  'enow  anything  of  comiiu'na*.  fora 
moiiK'nt  ([ue<ti  m that  the  an-a  of  tlie  ]>asis  of  xuices 
at  the  vsliqqiing  X'“^^i4s  will  gradually  extend  even 
into  the  fartlu  st  interior  r That  ]>rie-  > in  the  far 
interior  are  otteii  below  tlie  sbipjiiug  standard 
occurs,  in  certain  descrixitions  of  commodities  ami 
X»rovisiuns,  eve:i  in  England,  but  the  general  ad- 
vance is  matheiuaticallv  certtiin.  Tin*  case  of  thi* 
tree  witli  its  aiot  cut  off.  is  also  hen*  the  ax'Jpro- 
Xjriato  simile,  I lie  outer  branches  and  their  leaves 
may  remain  green  for  a while,  but  tlu*y  are  sun* 

I to  dry  in  tlie  end.  Therefore,  if  (^donel  Smith 
relies  upon  the  fact  tliat  x*rices  in  the  far  interior 
of  India  have  not  vet  been  sensibly  atiVi-ted,  as  one 
of  the  grounds  iixion  whieli  lie  builds  his  scheme 
he  deliberately  commits  himself  to  a fallacy, 
and  notbuig  but  a kind  of  unyielding  xtertinacity 
on  behalf  of  1 is  invention  can  account  for  such  a 
Xiroceeding. 

AVith  theories  of  financial  economy  based  upon 
these  notions  of  “scarcity"  of  legal  tender  coin, 
and  such  utt(  rly  contradictory  ideas  as  to  im- 
mense amount  of  token  coinage,  argument  seems 
utterly  idk*.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice 
the  ,sx>irit  of  dogmatic  assertiveness  wliieli,  under 
such  hallucinations,  Colonel  Smith  dis|)lays,  and 
which,  by  wav  of  examxtle,  culminates  in  such 
sapngs  as  “ A gold  currency  is  not  essential 
to  tho  existoiice  of  a gold  standard.”  This  is 
like  x^^dting  green  sxiectacles  on  tin*  cow  to 
make  her  bdiove  that  wood  shavings  are  grass  ! 
England  alone  has  as  yet  had  an  etieetive  gold 
valuation,  and  that  of  Germany  is  nearly  eom- 
Xilete.  The  Scandinavian  Union  have  recently 
decreed  the  gold  valuation,  but  rmiiain  as  yet 
ux>on  the  old,  or  one  z’esembliug  the  bimetallic 
systeiu  ; all  th-*  other  gold  State.s  are  either  baiik- 
nixjt  or  have  a x^axier  valuation  under  which  the 
metallic  found  ition  is  doubtful  as  to  (*itlier  metal. 
And  no  coun  ry  can  discharge  its  international 
obligations,  or  acquire  tlie  payment  of  its  inter- 
national claims,  unless  the  mass  of  its  cun'ency  is 
thus  quite  eflt  ctivc.  A corresxzondenco  between 
the  i>ricevS  of  commodities,  for  inix>ort  or  export, 
between  thenationandtlu*  outward  world  is  possible 
only  upon  this  condition  of  effectiveness;  but  what 
this  im*ans  as  regards  th<;  commercial  and  social 
condition  of  a country,  the  relative  state  of 
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equilibrium  in  all  flint  constitutes  local  and  iritcr- 
Tiutional  intorcourse,  must  iiocessjirily  be  a clo.scfl 
book  to  gentlemcTi  of  Colonel  Smith's  x>''rsomil 
views.  Unaware  that  in  this  ]»roblem  <if  a e.hang'' 
in  the  valuation,  the  ditHcnlty  always  remains  the 
saim*  simple  one,  wliethera  month  or  ten  years  are 
assigiu'd  to  its  soluf  i*>n,  lie  jiri  ihably  imagines  that, 
Ity  force  of  Iiis  arrangements  (f;dlaeious  as  they  all 
an*,  according  to  j>lnin  inten'iici'S^,  India  will.  b\ 
hook  or  by  or  , ok,  obtain  some  little  store  of  gold 
through  \\diich  it  would  deal  with  its  int-  rnatiMiud 
trade."^  Sup]>osing  then  if  were  here  granted,  ud 
that  in  Ri>ite  of  tlio  value  ot  the  rujM-c 
being  “made  worth"  2s.,  India,  obtained  some 
e-ohC  ^tieody  i-x]>ort  would  soon  jjrovo  the 
error  imjdied  in  his  assertieii  that  a gold 
currency  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a 
gold  standard.” 

In  order  to  show  how  Colonel  Smith  would  meet 
the  contingency  for  ex]»ort  of  gold,  I quote  from 
his  ])axHT,  i)aragrax»h  7s,  wherein  he  raises  th<* 
question  : • 

it  possible  that  foreignei*^  will  give  their 

got  kIs  in  exchange  for  token-',  of  no  uj^ewhatevrrto  them:'* 

AVTiether  by  foreigners  Colonel  .‘^mith  also  under- 
stftutls  England,  wliich,  with  the  diff'erenceof  India 
being  governed  by  it,  is  also  foreign,  or  whether 
ho  iiTakes  tho  ]>roposition  generally,  does  not  ap- 
pear. but  he  answers  the  question  by  saying:— 

“ Tins  ohjoction  wouM  he  coinx^letclyinet  if  thetokeri' 
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])nr  11  insteaa  ot  -iu 
ruin  our  Im^iness.  It 
-ntlemen  wlm  ar*‘  '•>  earnest 
thus  inelined  to  play  with  the 
■ri-sts  of  eommercc, 
le  subject  to  military' 
all  these  restrictive  and 
a’s  internal  and 
Xilctely.  The  balance  of 
of  Imba,  much  diminished  by 
from  here,  is  already  in 
statistics  show  a 
of  India  of  I'd  mil- 
which,  upon  corrected  ox^torts  from  here, 
in  reality,  but  about  £d  millions,  whilst  the 

7 milli'tns  a year,  and  con- 
mcrcasing.  A\  ere  it  not  for  the  opium 
i,  the  balance  of  eommeree  would  be 
against  her.  And  if  onr  legislators  for  India  were 
tt>  adox»t  Colonel  Smith’s  x>i’0].»0'^al  in  stopx>ing  the 
coinage  of  rux>ees,  the  gold  s'*ho<  »l  wmuld  soon  learn 
what  “human  law"  eould  do  in  the  way  of  de- 
stroying a country's  ca])acity  to  iuq'ort  the  [irecious 
metals.  Among  all  the  other  fallacious  reeds 
upon  which  Colonel  Smith  ]>a'^cs  his  scheme,  this 
capacity  of  India  to  uux>ort  bullion  by  tlii^  favour- 
able balance  of  trade,  is  a maiustay.  For,  if  that 
were  to  cease,  neither  gold  couLl  be  iiuxiorted  at 
all,  nor  silver  cxx>ortod  to  other  nations,  exeextt  at 
an  enormous  loss.  The  time  may  not  be  far  off’ 
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a sovereign,  and  we  should  not  h‘t  our 
prejudices  interfere  with  common  arith- 
iid  common  sense.  Our  gold  sovereign 
value  to  its  contents  in  gold,  and  for  that 
ison  we  ought  to  guard  its  true  dignity 
tng  to  twist  it.  or  to  twist  other  people's 
into  it.  U])on  tlu*  same  ]»rinciple  we  might 
ct  tie*  Indian  silver  rupee  and  its  legal 

All  jirojKJsals  to  make  the  sovereign 
ton  real  rupee's  are  of  an  unworthy  and 
imoa  character. 

VlU.  IlKNimiKs'  PiiorosAL. 

. Colonel  Smith  and  others  follow  tliis  aim. 

another  authority,  Mr.  h'red.  Hendriks, 
Its  to  twist  the  sovereign  into  11  rupees. 

two  geiitleineii  both  insist  ujion  their  iu- 
V - -only  one  makes  it  !(»,  the  otlier  1 1,  and 
h otiu^r  and  those  differing  from  them  with 
ference  I Mr.  Hendriks,  an  anxious  partisan 
•sal  coinage,  first  started  a projiosal  for  the 
ion  of  the  Indian  coinage  in  favour  of 
v’ersal  agreement,  but  lately  abandoned  this 
r suggestion  of  his.  In  order  to  ai^preciate 
ral  tendency  of  Mr.  Hendriks’  scheme,  it 
borne  in  mind  that  he  is  the  strong  advo- 
the  gold  valuation  into  India,  and  that 
1 he  wants  to  make  use  of  the  biinetullic 
or  a certain  period  of  transition,  he  objects 
I the  bimetallic  proportion  of  1 to  lOA,  on 
erne  monometallic  ground.  The  kind  of 
which  such  tendency  can  bring  forth  is  a 

in  order  to  make  the  £1  like  11  rupees, 
tidriks  is  reluctantly  compelled,  in  spite 
irious  monometallic  views,  to  admit  that  a 
•oportion  between  gold  and  silver  im;st 
)ted.  For  this  purpose,  IMr.  Hendriks 
iito  a review  of  the  j)rices  of  silv(*r  in 
which  he  makes  out  to  have  bt*eii.  at  the 
ig  of  the  coinage  (if  the  existing  rupee,  at 

pence,  and  during  the  following  ])oriod, 
77.  as  at  about  (JO  pence,  and  then  goes  on 


I 'two  faetors  of  70  j pvuee,  received  in  e(»iijunc- 
I an  exi.Miijg  price  of  Victweeii  7i  and  e'l  pence, 
'titiration  h*r  my  average  adjustment  at  ahour 
per  oz.,*’  lVc. 

remarkable  violation  of  true  economy 
svell  be  conceived,  than  such  a method 
lilting  an  average : if,  in  this  case,  the 
dsifying  sy.stem  of  average  (the  refuge 
lestitute  economist)  were  at  all  admissible, 
idriks’  object,  however,  is  evident.  Having 
elf  the  task  of  making  the  £1  into  1 1 rupees, 
j'th  part  of  tlie  £1  into  his  new  Indian  10- 
iece  of  11--790  grains  gold,  he  is  bound 
V to  twist  the  rupee  at  ISO  grains  of 
0 o.S*7I  ponce  per  oz.  .standard,  or  ‘‘aboutj’’ 
?,  as  he  calls  it.  "Without  reference  to 
fusion  as  to  the  average  of  00  pence 
'77,  and  the  present  xuice  of  or  52 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
e adopts  the  two  factors  of  and  (>0 
he  former  being  the  supposed  rate  at  the 
ug,  the  latter  the  average  of  the  whole, 
a the  former  thus  be  a legitimate  factor  *r 
•re  is  the  principle  of  the  correctness  of  such 


I a process  of  computation  ? It  rests  upon  nothing 
' but  Mr.  Hendriks*  own  concoction  : and  although 
' others  may  be  c verawed  by  the  deliberate  method  of 
' this  style  of  thing,  yet  no  true  economist  can  admit 
its  validity.  Resides  this,  as  regards  the  whole 
average,  whid  Mr.  Hendriks  calculates  without 
; reference  to  ’esi^i^ctive  periods  of  duration  of 
jirices,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a general  jumble  of 
jirices  of  varying  durations,  he  commits  the  rnJtjar 
error  of  Uikimf  the  so-eaUnl  J.o))don  s/7rrr  pro'f^s  as 
his  fvr  True,  other  econoini.sts  have 

done  so  before  him,  and  elaborate  statements  have 
boon  ]>romnlgatod  upon  this.  But  it  lias  also 
[been  pointi'd  >ut  by  mysdf  :md  others,  and  has 
been  admitted  by  those  who  ]>raetically  uiuliTstand 
I this  question,  timt  the  Londnii  silver  prices  do  not 
I trive  the  n*al  v ilin*.  of  silver  for  India  or  els('whero. 

, Tin*  freight  and  charges  for  sliijqnng  must  be 
j added,  ami,  to  show  what  this  means,  I mention 
I th.at,  in  formei  years,  when  freights  and  charges 
' were  2,  3,  or  4 per  cent.,  whilst  now  they  are  1 or 
' ^2  C€*nt.,  the  London  price  of  silver,  on  that 

account,  was  on  the  average  I to  2 pence  per  oz. 
lower.  The  i)i  ices  of  silver  in  India  remained  the 
same,  those  ui  London  varied,  for  no  other 
reason  than  tlic  accidental,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  “ me  ihanicar*  question  of  conveyance. 
Xow.  here  Air.  Hendriks  may  propose  to  say, 
‘‘ freight  and  I barges  ajqdy  also  to  gold,  and  we 
have  no  otlier  evidenci*  to  go  by  than  the  gold 
pric(*  for  silve-  in  London.”  The  price  of  gold 
in  England  is  quite  i^^espectiv(^  of  freight  and 
j charges;  it  is  lixed  bylaw  at  77s.  9d.  per  ounce. 

■ Air.  Hendriks  might  as  W(*ll  say  that  tlu*  price 
' of  gold  is  that  current  in  Australia,  California, 

I and  elsewhert , where  it  is  not  worth  77s.  Od. 

I per  ounce,  but  only  so  much  as  less  the  freight 
\ mid  rhorijes  it  will  fetch  to  send  it  here.  Ami  so 
' every  Anglo-1  idisn  banker  and  other  a(iritra<jcur 

cloariy  nmlersiands,  that  the  actual  value  or  gold 
]>ric(*  of  silver  to  him  is  the  London  market  price, 

■ plus  the  freij.  ht  ami  chargt's  to  be  paid,  and 
in  most  cases  these  are  uotuallj  paid  here.  So 
had  the  Lond(  n bunker  to  2>:iy  the  Frenchman  who 
shijipt'd  silver  for  him  from  Marseilles  to  India,  and 

, these  freights  iml  charges  amounti-d  to  the  actual 
gold  i^rice  abo^  c the  London  market  rates,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  entirely  subsidiary  and  dcjiendent. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  economists  of  Mr. 
i Hendriks'  drift  despise  these  .simjile  matters,  and 
say:  “ They  luive  no  other  evidence  to  go  by.”  If 
; they  were  anxious  for  the  truth,  they  would 
I n^s^ject  this  pr  ictical  detail  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant iirinciiiles  of  the  whole  case,  and  avoid  blind- 
I ing  themselves  and  others.  {Singular  to  say,  Air. 

; Hendriks  bases  all  his  averages  upon  the  Loudon 
] jiiices  for  silver,  and  then,  iiiiiocont  of  what  he  is 
i doing,  transh  rs  the  whole  case  to  Calcutta,  at 
‘‘  about  ” 5il  pence  per  ounce*. 

, Taking  the  tru(*  basis  as  I have  here  indicated, 

! by  adding  fndght  and  charges,  the  medium  value 
I of  silver  for  India  is  (J0|  jh'UCC  per  ounce,  that  is 
to  say,  the  'ate  which  silver  would  hold  in 
sterling  valm  in  the  bimetallic  system.  And 
those  who  uiderstand  the  question  will  admit 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 
Silver,  from  the  mines,  when  arriving  here  in 
London,  was  cither  taken  for  the  European  con- 
I tinent  at  a price,  less  freight  and  charges  at  which 
i it  could  then  be  coined  at  the  proportion  of 
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1 to  15^  between  gold  and  silver,  or  it  was 
shipped  to  India  at  a price  equal  to  the  Indian 
Mint  price,  less  freight  and  charges  to  India.  On 
I;  the  other  hand,  when  silver  from  mines  was  not 

obtainable  here  for  India,  it  had  to  bo  tak**u  from 
the  Continent  to  be  forwarded  first  to  London, 
I or  shi2)pcd  for  Loudon  account  direct  fnmi  the 

Contim*nt.  The  double  charges  of  freight,  the 
f variations  in  the  gold  exchange  with  France 

■;  and  other  countries,  together  witli  the  full  mint 

! price,  or  occasional  jtremium,  had  to  be  ]>aid 

for  in  London.  So,  with  the  v.ariations  from 
5S  pence  to  (>2.\  pence,  which,  during  the  century, 
until  1872,  constituted  the  extreme  ranges  of  ])ric€  s, 
and  taking  into  account  the  former  hearier  charges 
for  freight  and  forwarding,  and  all  the  other  fea- 
tures as  they  are  known  to  the  practical  arhritagtury 
the  true  average  value  of  silver  has  been,  until 
» 1872,  exactly  (j0|  j>ence  ]>er  ounce,  and  not  59,  as 

Air.  Hendriks  chooses  to  make  it.  Xow,  if  Air. 
Hendriks,  who  grounds  liis  jiroposed  adjustment 
of  a new  Indian  valuation  iqion  exact  decimals  of 
agreement,  is  tlins  utterly  wrong  in  his  first  basis,  it 
is  evident  that  his  proposal  is  al  ready  a mistake  so  far. 

Xevertholess,  upon  this  false  basis,  erring  by 
more  than  o per  cent..  Air,  Hendriks  now 
proposes  that  a now  gold  piece  should  be  struck 
for  India,  to  contain  102*728"  grains  pure  gold, 
to  be  exactly  one-eleventh  less  than  our  British 
sovereign  ; so  that,  according  to  his  computation, 
this  jiiece  would  have  tlio  exact  value  of  ten 
rupees.  Mr.  Hendriks  would  thereby  try  to  estab- 
^ lish  a bimetallic  system,  to  which,  as  a mono- 
metallist, ill  i)rinci])le  lie  lias  so  decided  an  objec- 
tion, as  stated  before. 

* Air.  Hendriks  does  not  tell  us  where  the  gold  is  to 
come  from,  in  exchange  for  silver,  even  at  his 
reduced  rate  of  59il.  For  that  rate  is  too  cheaxj 
for  the  bimetallists  to  jiart  with  gold,  and  too 
dear  for  the  general  and  Indian  market  itself. 
But,  like  Col.  Smith,  he  also  relies  upon  the  Hmited 
1 stock  of  gold  jewellery  now  in  India  as  the  main 

* source,  a fallacy  to  which  I have  alluded  previously 

as  unworthy  of  financial  science. 


But  now  comes  tlie  greater  feature  of  Air.  Hen- 
V*  driks’ scheme.  After  having  thus  established  a kind 
of  temporary  bimetallic  system,  the  present  £180 
millions  of  rupees  are  to  be  re-coined,  and  new 
pieces  issued.  The  jinjsent  pieces  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  Alint,  where  11  per  cent,  (or  10  per  cent,  as  ' 
Mr.  Hendriks  states  it  in  his  off-hand  way)  of 
their  intrinsic  value  arc  taken  off.  Of  the  profit 
♦ of  10  per  cent.,  l^er  cent,  arc  to  go  to  the  owner,  ^ 
and  3^^  per  cent,  to  the  State.  As  regards  this,  a ' 
dispute  arises  between  Col.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hen- 
driks, the  one  accusing  the  other  of  requiring  a 
tariff  for  the  conversion  of  value.  Air.  Hendriks 
•says  that  his  10-rupee  piece  of  gold  would  be  the 
standard,  and  therefore  no  tariff  be  required.  The 
mixture  of  legerdemain  and  false  accountancy  here 
involved  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  because  Mr. 
Hendnks  says  that,  for  the  old  Sicca  rupee,  a hatta 
of  OJ  per  cent,  was  allowed,  as  the  per  cent,  now 
proposed  by  him.  The  reduction  of  the  old  Sicca 
rupee  was  a silver  matter,  jaire  and  simple,  and  the 
hatta  applied  to  the  exchange  with  new  rupees  as 
well  as  with  commodities.  But  here  he  proposes 
the  reduction  of  the  rupee  by  10 per  cent.,  without 
• his  hatta  of  per  cent.  aj)plying  to  commodi- 
ties. The  anMogy  with  the  old  Sicca  rupee  is 


; utterly  false,  and  tlie  adoption  of  ( J |,er  cent. 

! inducement  to  the  i»wner,  allowing  tl.e  b dance  as 
‘‘lirofit”  to  tin*  State,  is  only  one  <f  tlie  ingre- 
dients of  the  wliole  arbitrary  concoction. 

Among  tlie  curiosities  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
i]iosal,  one  of  the  ]iriucipal  is  that  Air.  Hendriks 
desires  a tiim*,  “ sav  five  yt*ar>."  within  which  the 
Ind  ian  jieople  must  submit  to  this  change,  and 
within  which  the  wliole  reform  must  be  aecom- 
plished,  and  the  gold  valuation  perfected.  He 
says  that  soun*tliing  like  this  has  been  done  else- 
wh(*ri‘.  The  assunqition  that  such  a term  can 
be  set  to  a sch(*mc  of  this  kind,  because,  say, 
Germany  lias  lately  done  .something  similar,  rests 
upon  this  unpardonable  error Germany  not  only 
called  in  her  old  subsidiary  coinage,  as  well  as 
part  of  her  full  legal  tender  silver  coinage, 
publishing  beforehand  that  the  exchange  would 
bo  oftected  in  gold,  but  provided  also  many 
millions  of  gold  before  the  operation  was  com- 
menced. How  Germany  acquired  this  gold  before- 
hand is  Well  known.  Other  subsidiary — silver  or 
co2>j)cr — coinages,  have  occasionally  been  called  in 
and  exchanged  (as  some  ye.irs  ago  our  own  old 
copper  coins),  but  in  all  these  cases  the  operation  was 
carried  out,  on  account  of  the  State,  and  involved 
but  moderate  amounts  on  the  whole.  That  his 
jiroposal  as  regards  India  is  a totally  different 
matt(^r ; that  India  ha.s  not,  like  Germany,  received 
a war  indemnity  from  France  : that  he  throws  the 
onus  of  the  whole  case  upon  the  iieople  of  India, 
he  does  not  see.  The  peotfie  of  Iiulia  will  not  be 
so  easily  imposed  on  as  Air.  Hendriks  supposes. 

According  to  this  jfian,  then.  Air.  Hendriks  ex- 
I»ects  that  the  people  of  India  wdll  bring  their 
rupees  to  the  mint,  there  to  have  them  reduced  by 
11  or  10  per  cent.,  of  which  the  State  is  to  take 
j per  cent,  for  its  trouble,  whilst  6J  per  cent, 
shall  he  the  juofit  of  the  owner,  without  affecting 
, the  value  of  goods.  ^NTiat  a happy  and  novel 
idea  I It  is  a tit  counterpart  to  Colonel  .Smith's 
I notion  as  to  creating  a great  value  for  the  rupee  by 
j scarcity,”  and  th(*  wonder  only  is  that  in  these 
I times  of  knowdedgt*.  the  world  has  overlooked 
I such  .simple  exjiedients,  with  which  “financial 
talents”  insist  ujioii  st'tting  right  such  gigantic 
matters.  All  the  manifold  interest  of  a country's 
internal  and  external  trade  are  thus  to  be  forced 
hj'  a law  within  “ say  five  years  !’*  And  such  \dew.s 
are  promulgated  by  men  who  profe.ss  being  “ free- 
traders,” denying  tin*  jiower  of  hum-an  law. 
The  circulation  (for  the  iuqiorters  into  thi*  mint 
take  the  coin  from  the  circulation)  is  to  sur- 
render the  coins  : 1 1 per  cent,  arc  to  ]>e  taken  ofi'. 
and  then  tlie  (*irculutiou  is  to  t:ik(^  the  etun  back 
again  at  tin*  same  value  I Such  a lU’oposal  'would 
be  absurd  enough  where  the  coin  involved  is  one  of 
full  legal  tender,  and  jdaced  under  no  restrictions, 
for  there  would  at  all  events  be  the  chance  chat, 
under  a corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities (which  Air.  Hendi*iks  denies),  the  circula- 
tion would  take  it  back  again  at  the  lo-wer  rate, 
because  it  must  have  a sui)ply  of  coin.  Therefore, 
if,  say,  100,(K)0  rii]>oos  were  so  debased  by  11  per 
cent.,  the  100,000  new  coins  would  have  the  value 
of  89,000  of  the  old  coin,  and  might  again 
circulate  under  full  legal  tender  as  worth  the 
latter.  Mr.  Hendriks,  however,  ])roposes  that 
these  pieces  should  be  under  restricted  tender,  as 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  valuation, 
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and  th)  se  who  are  aware  of  what  the  raiigro  of 
subsidii  ry  coin  cun  possil>ly  t>e,  and  hear  in  mind 
that  pr  .hably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  such 
coin  ca  i enter  into  circulation,  will  at  once  be 
able  to  -ecognise  how  one  absurdity  is  thus  heaped 
upon  a:  other. 

The  ' 3gal  tender  currency  of  a nation  cannot  be 
madet(  kens,  even  without  the  11  per  cent, 

A Bmal  per-centage  of  it  may  bo  so  appropriated. 
Ab  reg  irds  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  in 
India,  Mr.  Hendriks  now  admits  that  it  is  a vast 
deal  m )re  than  he  asserted  two  j^ears  ago.*  The 
total  c >inage  of  rupees  during  the  last  forty-one 
years  £2i:5  millions  : allowing  for  re-coinages, 
&c. : tl  e actual  amount  in  use  is  no  less  than  £1^0 
million  Besides  this,  there  are  va.st  quantities  of 
bar  sil''  er  and  dollars  dealt  in  and  hoardc-d,  and 
enorm(  us  sums  held  as  ornaments.  But  taking 
only  t:  .e  basis  of  £1H0  millions  of  legal  tender 
money  I say  that,  whether  this  legal  tender  be  in 
gold  iT  in  silver,  suhsidkiri/  coinage  for  Twha 
would  not  amount  to  a totaJ  greater  than  £2/  to 
30  mil  ionsy  and  that  would  be  a very  full  allow- 
ance, ven  if  the  superstructure  of  legal  tender 
were  e itirely  of  gold. 

Mr.  Hendriks  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
the  lej  al  tender  of  the  debased  silver  rupee  sub- 
sidiary coinage  mav  be  fixed  at  100  rupees,  or  £10. 
He  thi  iks  that,  as  the  hanking  and  clearing  systems 
in  Ind  a are  not  so  well  developed  as  here,  this  can 
be  doi  e.  A more  unwarranted  and  contradictory 
assert]  >n  has  rarely  been  made.  The  insufficient 
develc  ;>ment  of  banking  and  clearing  is  a reason 
why  r ,®re  full  legal  tender  and  full  valued  coin  is 
requii 'd,  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  the  suh- 
sidiar  • system  is  less  available.  If  the  legal  tender 
of  th(  debased  rupee  were  fixed  at  100  or  even  50 
rupee  , as  the  vast  majority  of  the  transactions 
betwe  m the  people  in  India  are  within  these 
ajqou:  .ts,  there  would  he  no  possibility  of  estab- 
lifibin  ; the  gold  valuation,  apart  even  from  the 
questi  \n  of  value  of  commodities.  In  Englan<l 
the  St  bsidiary  coinage  is  limited  to  £2,  in  Germany 
to  £1,  and,  if  anjd^hing.  the  proportion  in  India 

shoul'  L be  less. 

Th<  whole  question  of  the  currencies  involves 


* Th  gold  parti&ins  in  their  vacillatinn^  on  the  point  of 
ties  of  ilver,  split  into  two  camps.  l'he  one  tries  to  make  out  that 
the  qu:  ’Uities  of  silver  produced  are  overwhelmingly  large,  and  tne 
vast  rv  lence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
shows  he  trouMe  they  took  to  prove  this;  which  has  since  been 
shown  0 be  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated.  The  other  party 
tries  e’  erylhing  make  out  that  there  is  but  very  little  silver  m 
the  wc  *ld,  to  serve  their  purpose,  and  Mr  Hendriks  behmgs  to  the 
latter.  In  1876,  in  answer  to  my  siatcments.  Mr.  Hendriks  showe(i 
elabon  :e  calculations  that  there  were  hut  £75  millions  of  legal 
silver  n Euroje,  including  the  German  sb  ck  left. ^ Sincethen.lt 
has  b€  in  shown  that  France  abme  has  £90  millions,  Germany 
£40  m llions  left,  besides  the  stocks  held  by  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switze  land,  Holland,  and  other  Kuropean  Sfates,  so  that  the  total 
exceed  the  amount  which  I laid  down  as  modenite.  M<'St  amusing 
anoear  the  temleney  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee.  One 
of  the!  1 alleged  that  Germany  had  hut  £6  millions  surjdus,  another 
eave  f .6  millions,  according  to  oflicial  Gemiati  data,  a third  spoke 
of  £20  millions.  I alleged  that  (h-ruiany  Inad  aMeast  130  millions 
left  a id  showed  the  figures,  wlii>h  allowing  for  the  large  sales 
alread  effected,  proved  this.  Mv  esiima’H  was  treated  as  excessive 
But  w jat  were  the  facts  as  they  liave  since  been  i nocn?  Mace 
then  Germany  exporteil  to  Knghuid  al -ne  fl 4, j niilHon^.  besides 
spvera  millions  sent  elsewhere ; ami  at  the  hegiiirdng  ot  this  year, 
thech  ?f  German  promoter  of  the  gold  sV'tem,«hose  tendency  to 
under  •stliiiate  the  stock  of  sMver  i>  the  same,  admitted  that  at  least 

£24  m llions  were  left,  so  that  mr  own  >taiemenr  of  £30  millions, 
deem*  I excessive  at  that  time,  was  from  £7^  to  » millions  under  the 
mark.  This  tendency  to  evade  tne  actual  state  of  things  is  one 
of  th«  characteristics,  and  can  l.e  continually  observed  in  the  cun- 
^rovet  y,evcn  at  the  present  time. 


that  of  proportions.  The  32  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  England  use  £l(i0  millions  tif  total  currency, 
or  £5.1  per  heul.  The  2(M)  millions  of  people  of 
India  use  (incl  iding  notes,  &e.),  say,  £200  millions 
of  currency.  O'*  £1  per  head.  This  corresponds  to 
the  average  of  prices  of  commoffities,  with  the 
still  cheaper  labour,or  daily  wages,  as  compared 
with  England.  Indeed  the  rupee  ]aece  in  India 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  value  of  things 
as  the  half-so^  ereign  her<‘ : a two-nijice  piece  of 
silver  Avould  te.ke  the  rank  there  which  a sovereign 
does  here.  N >w  in  England  we  xise  £10  millions, 
or  1(*  per  cen*.  of  suh-^adiarg  homage  on  our  total 
circulation,  ecjinil  to  about  10  .riiilling.s  per  head. 
India  may  use  £20  millifins.  and  if  I make  the 
allowance'  of  I’O  millions,  I take  the  fullest  possible 
measure,  equal  to  3 shillings  jier  head.  India  will 
require  as  innny  piercs  oj  suh-^idtarg  sifrer  coin  per 
head  of  popul  ition  as  are  ii.sed  elsewhere,  but  these 
pieces  will  be  of  proportionateig  less  ralue. 

The  Lest  tei^t,  however,  of  the  strict  correspond- 
ence of  prop)  'itions  here  involve<l  i.s  afforded  by 
the  copper  coinage  of  India.  In  England,  on 
£lf  millions  < f copp('r  in  circulation,  the  propor- 
tion is  about  ' 3 pence  per  head ; in  India,  with  29 
millions’  worto  of  rupees  in  copper,  the  proportion 
is  pence,  and  this  con.rists  of  3 pice,^  1 pice,  and 
.V-pice  xdeces,  of  the  respective  relative  value  of 
|th,  ith,  and  j\th  of  a penny.  (The  rupee  has  10 
annas  of  12  p>ce  each,  or  192  pice).  In  addition  to 
this,  even  the  h jiice  piece,  or  $ of  our  farthing, 
is  accounted  as  equal  (thereabouts)  of  20  so-called 
“ cash  ” (buttons  of  brass)  and  a number  of  cow^ 
shells  by  -vva}'  of  further  sul)-division.  There  is, 
consequently,  an  enormous  number  of  small  copper 
coin,  the  lowest  of  the  three  descriptions  being  $ 
-Uth  of  a Biiti.sh  penny,  divided  into  brass  cash  ' 
of  3^oth  of  a penny.  Now,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  this  nicaii«.  The  copper  coinage,  >neld- 
ing  a very  1;  rge  ]>rotit  to  the  State,  the  Govern- 
ment is  natu!  ally  <lesirous  of  putting  out  as  much 
as  iiossihle,  iiud  anyone  cun  obtain  as  much  as  he 
likes ; in  fact,  the  State  drives  the  issue  as  well  as 
it  can.  In  8]ute  of  this  free  or  abundant  supply, 
how'ever,  India  does  not  absorb  more  in  total 
' amount  than  29  millions  of  nipees.* 

The  naturj  I inferenc<*  invohu'd  in  this  matter  of 
the  coiiper  coinages,  in  connection  with  the  next 
strata  of  silver  subsidiary  coin,  would  therefore 
indicate  that  India  would  absorb  bctwi'en  £25  and 
30  millions  of  such  silver  coin,  and  no  more  ! 

To  such  p'ain  teaching  all  reasonable  men  wffio 
understand  something  of  the  real  nature  of  mone- 
taiy  laws  an  1 facts,  and  are  willing  to  investigate 
them,  w'dild  jirobablybe  acces.silile.  But  neither 
Col.  Smith  nor  Mr.  Ilendriks  is  able  or  ^ffiling  to 
understand  such  palpable  truths.  Both,  in  their 
eagemess  oa  behalt  of  their  special  inven- 
tions, assuni the  one  that  India  can  use  her  £180 


' The  plain  fa 't  here  shown  ouirhl  also  to  Ulsposo  of  most,  of  the 
preposternns  statements  ma<ic  before  tlie  Parliaiiieiitary  Committee 
ami  repeated  els.  where  A iin-.a  (h  al  »'f  ev  fie'ice  was  offered  with 
the  view  of  show  np  that  silver  niipht  fimi  mote  emphtyment  amonp 
poorer  populath  ns  of  India  It  w..s  sta'^-d  that  the»u  were  many 
distriets  where  tueso  edied  ;iml  enwrio  shells  were  currency. 

Now  anyone  ha^inL'  a notion  i>t  '’-one^irv  miners  w ill  admit  that 
thei.e  po'.r  disTr  l•t^  of  IrKliv  iniu-Uf  ae'|tm-'-  'ilv  r as  wpD  as  com- 
j.arativeiy  wealUiier  poninns.  pn.vi.i.  d rj,.-v  In-I  somelhintr  to  t;ive 
in  exclian;:e  for  t.  But  they  Itave  in-tliinir  tojender,  and  even  If  the 
silver  were  give  i to  tliem  ituiits  th'-y  uouid  >o-in  retnni  it.  ^ 'I hey 
eamiot  even  ac-piire  the  Goveromeiit  copper  coin.ijre  which  might  be  ^ 
! offered  to  them'i.l  so  low  u price. 


millions  of  present  legal  tender  coin  as  subsidiary 
coin  at  a rate  even  above  its  value,  the  other  wauts 
to  take  1 1 per  cent,  otl’  that  coin  in  order  to  make 
it  subsidiary.  Whether  these  strongly  promulgated 
schemes  can  stand  the  test  of  real  and  sober 
analysis  mav  be  infeired  from  the  criticism  here 
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submitted.  In  almost  ev<.Ty  ei?s(*ntial  element 
coiiiiwted  with  the  laws  goveniing  monetary 
matters,  they  are  wrong  and  contradictory.  No 
stat(?smaii  should  allow  himself  to  be  iufiuence<l 
by  such  j)roi)Osals  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  him  what  the  loose  s^jirit  of  ‘‘invention,” 
ooupletl  with  false  doctrine,  can  i>roduce  in  this 
field  of  imjuiry. 

Apart  from  the  jiariicular  craze.s  'which  I have 
pointed  out  in  those  ]>roposals,  there  is  one  com- 
manding feature,  which  in  the  recklessness  and 
uncertainty  of  i)urj>ose,  is  overlooked  in  schemes 
like  tliis. 

Colonel  Smith  as  well  as  Mr.  Hendriks  want 
to  introduce  gold,  the  one  gradually,  and  the 
other  witliin  the  shortest  jiossibh*  time.  That 
is  to  say  they  want  to  exchange  the  £180 
millions  of  Indian  silver  for  gold.  Now,  with- 
out reference  to  their  schemes  of  subsidiary 
coinage,  and  the  rpiantity  of  silver  to  be  disposi^d 
of  l>y  India  for  gold,  the  question  would  naturally 
arise,  how  is  India  to  dis})ose  of  her  silver  ? The 
European  nations,  England  and  Germany,  having 
demonetised  silver,  the  bimetallic  States  being  at 
present  disinclined  to  buy,  the  United  States 
producing  sufficient  for  their  wants,  ]>rovided 
they  rc-adopt  silver,  there  is  in  reality  no 
other  xjurohaser  than  India  herself,  and  China 
obtains  wffiat  it  wants  without  India.  The  other 
uuemlised  or  naked  nations  liaving  nothing  to  give 
in  return,  India  would  have  7io  market  whatever 
for  getting  rid  of  silver  fo!'  gold.  Moreover  if  the 
gohl  valuation  school  succeeds  in  its  endt^avours, 
if  America  is  unable  to  maintain  the  i>roposed 
bimetallic  system,  and  other  bimetallic  and  .rilver 
Stat(.‘s  aiH*  forci'd  to  tlisj>ose  of  their  silver,  where 
will  India  be  '1  It  i.s,  peiiia|)s,  unnecessary  here  to 
go  as  far  a.s  this  full  state  of  threatening  confusion 
in  the  world,  still  it  ought  to  have  been  the  duty 
of  Colonel  Smith  and  Mr.  Hendriks  to  i)oint  out 
for  India's  sake  how  its  silver,  partly  or  mainly,  is  to 
be  oxchangml  for  gold.  They  rely  upon  some 
indefinite  kind  of  “ somehow.”  of  wliich,  as  I Lave 
.shown,  they  themselves  have  the  most  contradictory 
ideas.  Monetary  economists  should,  however,  be 
able  to  give  a clear  and  distinct  account  in  reference 
to  such  contingencies. 

It  is  exi)edient  here  that  I should  make  some 
reffTenco  as  to  the  iieiichaut  under  wliieli  my  friend 
Mr.  Hendriks  is  labouring  in  this  controversy. 
It  is  be,  who,  in  the  Dutch  legislature,  4vas  called 
the  “gold  fanatic”  of  Earoiie.  Being  a facile  writer, 
able  to  use  plausible  language,  lie  has  set  his 
heart  upon  jiroving  that  ho.  or  rather  England,  is 
right  in  enforcing  the  gold  valuation  upon  the 
world.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Hendriks  has  the  eommaud  of  iha  L'co/wmist,  the 
inqiortaiit  mercantile  journal  of  Tjondoii.  Thelat“ 
]U’oj)rietor  and  editor  of  this  xaihlicatiou  was  a 
strong  adherent  of  tin*  gold  school,  but  he  exercised 
at  least  some  control  nver  the  views  exfncssed. 
Latterly,  however,  ]\Ir.  Ilmdriks  has  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  31r.  Hendriks  himself  follows  the  highly 


honourable  occupation  of  an  actuary’  of  insurance; 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  tliat  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  a 
writer  should  have  some  practical  knowhulge  ot 
international  banking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  (,'hefjk 
mere  doctrinal  coucejitions.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
understood  that  the  ■violent  language  which  the 
London  Economist  displays  as  regards  bimetallLu; 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  rexireseiit  editoiial  oi 
general  commercial  ox'inious,  but  only  the  extremt 
views  of  Mr.  Hendriks.  That  a certain  number  ot 
pn  judiced  economists,  bankers,  and  others,  hwv 
in  England.  ax»prove  of  this  kind  of  national  C/ton- 
vinisnt  caji  be  intern'd.  One  of  Mr.  Hendriks'  chief 
Xmpils  abroad  isM.  de  Parieu,  formerly  President  oi 
the  Council  of  State  of  Louis  Naxioleon,  one  of 
chief  agents  of  the  late  x^olitical  fiasco.  Together 
with  a few  other  ej-jmrte  continental  writers  in 
favour  of  gold.  Mr.  Heiidiiks  and  Mons.  Parieu 
fulminate  articles  against  the  bimetallic  system,  in 
wliicli  they  take  great  delight  in  most  frequently 
quoting  each  other's  utterances  and  dogmas.  A 
surer  sign  of  want  of  originality  than  that  of 
continually  quoting  these  platitudes  on  “ stand- 
ards’’ and  their  belongings,  cannot  be.  Through- 
out all  this,  they  adojit  that  high-sounding 
phraseology  which  conveys  in  every  word  the 
contempt  they  feel  for  others,  and  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  blind  the  judgment  of  their  readers, 
otherwise  well-disposed  to  hear  reason.  Of  the 
riskiness  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hendriks. 
the  folloMung  is  one  example.  In  an  article  in  th* 
Eronomist  of  the  23rd  of  Fehruary,  1878,  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

“And  ii.<  to  England,  Gennany,  Sweden,  Detmiark, 
and  Norway,  or  other  cuuntrif.s  whirh  liave  the  ad\;oi- 
tage  of  a .single  standard  of  gold,  or  as  to  India,  whicli, 
lias  tlie  next  best  thing  to  it,  a single  standard  of  silve*;.^ 
entertaining^  so  vi.sionary  a ])rojeet  as  that  of  a bimeta’di-- 
inc»ney  and  a .see-saw  standard,  the  very  notio’  j js. 
repulsive  to  the  advaiieed  intelliL'‘enee  in  eeouo  .nical 
seieiieo  their  Legislatures  and  ]>eo]de,  and  d(  .serve.s 
the  lieailv  disajprovai  of  all  who  desire  to  avuid  exjieri- 
ments,  that  naiiind  one  ratlier  of  tlie  crude  ]*ro'oleriis 
the  sixteenth  tlian  of  the  rqje  exx>erience  of  the  nine- 
tt*c‘nth  century,” 

Mr.  HcTidriks  has  no  right  to  say  tluif  Sweden. 
Denmark.  Xoi-way,  and  otlier  cuuntri4*  have  tin. 
“advant:tge”  of  g^old  valuation.  The  »Seandinuviaii 
I’nion  has  passed  a law  to  introduce  it,  but  has  as 
yet  taken  no  active  steps,  and  silver  ■>  emains  in  use. 
The  “ ntlier  ■*  countries  oi  the  gold  system  an 
nearly  all  1 ankrupt,  or  poor,  viz.,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Brazils,  and  Portugal,  in  the  last  of  which  no  gold 
is  coiiic<I,  and  the  silver  milrics  rule,  in  circulation 
ami  exchange.  Genuany  ulono  has  elfected  tin- 
change,  :t7id  had  £200  mxlliou.s  of  war  indemnity 
from  France  to  do  this  with  ; the  tlepression  noVv 
ruling  and  the  general  distrt'ss  which  now  pre- 
vails there  <lo  not  show  the  “advantage.”  The 
statement  is  a stinlious  misrex»resentathui  merely. 
Mr.  lleiidrik-S  tlcsigiiedly  avoids  alluding  to  the 
wealth  of  Fi'.ince  us  a biim  tallie  State,  and 
concludes  with  the  gi’andiloqueiit  sentener  abtmt 
the  Uith  or  I9th  century,  as  if  he  ami  his  party 
were  more  eivilised  than  otlmr^.  The  iinfuir- 
in-ss  of  this  styh-  of  thing,  in  siyiiur  that  tlie 
bimetallic  .system  i.s  an  “experiment."  when-as  it 
is  that  whicli  has  ooeii  cst.ablisheil  so  long  arid 
successfully,  and  <h-  j'  cto.  that  Nvhicli  exists  ir 


gate,  is  noteworthy.  The  “experiment”  | an  entirely  new  system.  Imiia,  however,  lias 
been  contineil  to  the  gold  valuation  in  | its  whole  mass  of  coinage  m silver  now.  and,  un- 
and  this  has  been  sermim/h/  successful,  i like  Germany,  h is  not  received  i‘200  millions  from 
IS  before  stated.  The  further  “ expcri- : France,  when  the  Indian  market  itself  was  at  its 
ide  by  Germany  has  already  brought  the  j disposal. 

ices  shown.  When  a writer  descends  to  So  much  for  the  perversion  of  broad  facts  in 
eh  methods  of  onforcinsr  his  doctrines,  ho  this  case,  but  this  is  not  all.  Both  the  English 
te  suspicion  as  to  his  views.  The  cloven  and  the  German  Government,  be  it  distinctly 
wer,  appears  in  his  allusion  to  the  single  understood,  guaranteed  the  conversion,  and  effected 
if  silver  in  India,  and  thereby  he  betrays  the  exchange  of  silver  into  gold,  at  a previously 
r all,  he  may  bo  simply  a furious  mono-  i declared  fixed  i alue.  In  England  this  did  not 
vying  to  sit  between  two  stools;  whereas  amount  to  much,  and  left  no  loss,  bec.ause  .silver 
liar  man,  Mons.  Chevalier,  at  all  events,  was  readily  taken  abroad;  but  the  German  Govem- 
good  sensi'  to  shift  about,  and  finally  ment  (and  every  other  government  contemplating 
) sit  on  the  "old  stool.  change  must  do  so  similarly)  distinctly  made  itself 

nore  charaoreristic  piece  of  Mr.  Hendriks’  i liable  to  furnish  1 part  of  gold  for  every  15.V  parts 
is  in  the  following,  as  reported  in  the  | of  silver,  and  carries  out  this  contract  faithfully,  at 
^ the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  12th  April,  ! whatever  cost  to  the  State.  Neither  Colonel  Smith 
rein  Mr.  Hendriks  again  advocates  his  ^ nor  Mr.  Hendriks  recognises  this  cardinal  prin- 
henie  of  converting  the  silver  coinage  of  ciple  in  the  whole  question  of  change  of  valuation. 
3 gold  and  subsidiary  pieces.  On  page  Their  schemes  aie  framed  so  as  to  throw  the  responsi- 
lys  that  the  course  recommended  by  him  bility  and  the  losses  to  bo  incurred  by  the  change, 
iplished  in  many  countries.  Apparently,  upon  the  people  of  India  themselves.  Military  ruth- 
he  matter  on  the  ground  of  concurrent  | lessness  or  actuarial  doctruusm  in  a parent  country 
n of  new  and  old  coins ; but.  in  reabty, ! may  chose  to  dictate  such  a proceeding  on  a con- 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  whole  quered  and  (lei)endent  colony,  but  men  of  justly 
iceedings  were  equal.  He  says  : — ! balanced  minds,  .and  those  who  have  the  real 

interest  of  Indi;t  at  heart,  cannot  approve  of  this. 

I done  in  England  in  1816.  when  the  sliiUmg, , « introduced  into  India  by 

d to  be  coined  at  62  shiUings  to  the  pound  of  a law  mitiated  by  Government,  that 

.silver,  came  bi  be  coined,  as  it  is  now,  at  I Go'’emment  must  also  take  the  full  responsibility 
■s  to  the  pound,  and  its  legal  tender  restricted  of  the  possible  loss  to  which  its  subjects  might  be 
a of  two  pounds.  The  same  thing  is  now  exposed. 

3 in  Germany  with  a similar  object,  and  other  Finally,  I dismiss  Mr.  Hendriks’  proposal  by 
lave  acted  in  the  same  manner,”  See.  | pointing  out  that,  in  addition  to  its  theoretical 

vagaries,  it  involves,  as  regards  the  hocus  pocus 
lis  convey  the  impression  intended,  that  contemplated  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  full 
tion  in  India  in  any  way  resembles  that : legal  tender  silver  rupee  by  deducting  11  per  cent., 
id  and  Germany  at  the  time,  nothing  can  the  total  recoina<fe  of  the  pieces.  This  would  be  an 
false.  Before  the  end  of  last  century ; exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult  process,  which 
:r  was  coined  at  62d.  per  ounce,  but  i ought  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  whole  of 
3 than  80  years  before  1810,  Eng- 'the  criticism  here  passed  upon  Mr.  Hendriks 
ide  no  silver  coinage  whatever  ; no  views  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  involving 
In  was  in  circulation  during  the  Xapo-  a personal  matter.  Mr.  Hendriks  is  simply  the 
.rs,  and  only  paper  money  was  used.  In  best  type  of  a c lass  of  writers,  who  treat  opinions 
her  gold  nor  silver  was  in  use ; until  1S20  opposed  to  their  own  with  a degree  of  contempt 
3 at  a high  premium.  In  reality,  with  the  equalled  only  by  the  imperious  sway  which  they 
. .of  a moderate  quantity  of  Spanish  and  claim  for  their  own  dictates.  Those  who  under- 
?ign  dollars,  and  a very  sparing  quantity  i stand  these  criticised,  may,  at  all 

ihiLling  coinage,  with  a few  abortive  | events,  now  foim  a judgment  as  to  the  rights  of 
at  “tokens,**  there  was  no  silver,  such  writers  to  be  reliable  advisers  in  these  great 
1810  England  could  start  afresh,  with  matters. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BEITISH  AND  INDLIN 

GOVEENMENTS  IN  THIS  MATTEE. 


Of  all  the  tasks  and  duties  belonging  to  Govern-  silver  further  declines,  it  will  become  more 
^ ments,  those  connected  with  the  subject  of  valua-  serious.  It  is  admitted  that  this  state  of  things 
tion  appear  the  most  odious  and  precarious.  To  cannot  continue.  Some  persons  may  think  that 
a Government  like  ours,  which  in  its  general  India  profits  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
policy,  as  founded  upon  certain  doctrines,  j)refer  silver  which  it  has  recently  obtained,  but  ex- 
to  leave  things  to  their  own  development,  they  port  prices  in  Indian  ports  have  already  risen  to 
must  be  hateful.  This  matter  of  the  valuation,  the  corresponding  point,  apart  from  the  deprecia- 
howev  er,  concenis  one  of  the  most  important  tion  of  the  entire  present  stock  of  silver  in  India, 
imperial  duties.  It  is  exclusively  imperial,  not  At  the  same  time  the  £3  millions  of  loss  to  the 
only  as  regards  the  technical  matters  connected  Indian  Government  and  other  losses  in  the  exchange 
with  the  mint,  the  laws  of  legal  tender  involved,  weaken  India’s  power  to  continue  importing  silver, 
but  also  as  regards  the  material  on  which  the  and  threaten  further  losses  and  confusion  to  both 
coinage  should  rest.  NVTiether  there  were  motives  Indian  and  British  interests. 

of  policy,  or  dictates  of  fact  or  theory,  which  There  is  also  the  further  consideration,  that, 
induced  our  Government  to  adopt  the  gold  system  although  the  maintenance  of  the  single  silver 
in  1810,  to  re-affirm  the  silver  system  in  India  in  I valuation  is  satisfactory  to  the  monometallic 
1884,  or  whether  other  Governments  were  guided  i extreme  school,  and  supposing  its  maintenance  in 
t by  similar  or  different  motives,  the  matter  j>racti-  India  possible  in  any  way,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
cally  and  exclusively  lies  in  the  bands  of  the  State.  i drive  the  world,  or  India  and  Europe,  into  one 
Tlie  most  important  private  interests  of  the  I silver  versus  one  gold  system,  without  destroying 
peojde,  as  well  as  the  financial  life  and  position  I their  mutual  trade.  AVhere  balances  of  trade  cannot 
of  the  Government  itself,  depend  upon  it.  It  I be  settled  by  either  silver  or  gold,  by  way  of  profit, 
follows,  that  any  practical  influence  which  mani-  the  chief  motive  of  trade  ceases,  notwithstanding 
fests  itself  as  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  the  allegations  of  the  simple-minded  “commodity 
valuation  of  the  country,  must  be  noticed  by  school.’’  If  the  balance  of  trade  turn  against  Imlia, 
the  State.  The  demonetisation  of  silver,  for  in- i a contingency  to  which  we  are  getting  nearer  every 
stance,  in  Europe,  has  had  an  infiueuce  on  India,  year,  what  could  Europe  do  with  Indian  silver  'r 
and  an  outcry  is  raised  against  this,  backed  by  the  These  j^ractical  considerations  show  that  India  must 
actual  great  loss  incurred  in  both  private  and  be  protected  in  some  way,  and  if  that  is  admitted  as 
governmental  business.  It  does  not  follow  that  i a principle,  any  vacillating  policy  must  be  avoided, 
therefore  our  Anglo-Indian  Government  shoidd  Such  a vacillating  policy,  for  instance,  might  be 
take  into  account  the  so-called  “international”  formed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  recent  de- 
aspect of  the  matter,  although  economists  of  i monetisation  of  silver  in  America,  and  the  steps 
previous  times  were  sufficiently  wise  to  do  this  ; I which  might  possibly  be  taken  by  the  jiroiiosed 
but  in  this  case  of  the  Indian  valuation,  it  is  the  bimetallic  congress,  would  rehabilitate  to  some 
bonnden  duty  of  the  State,  be  it  for  selfish  motives  extent  the  price  of  silver,  and,  theiefore,  rescue 
only,  to  recognise  its  imperial  obligation.  India  from  its  present  dilemma  to  some  extent. 

The  question  of  how  the  interests  of  India  and  Whether  this  effect  will  be  produced  or  not,  or  only 
England  can  best  be  served  then  comes  to  the  to  some  extent,  the  principle  above  elucidated 
front;  and  here  the  two  points—  remains  of  the  same  necessity.  Indeed,  in  any 

1.  Shall  we  leave  this  matter  alone  to  settle  case,  whether  silver  fall  or  rise  through  the 

itself  or  j alterations  in  the  laws  of  other  nations  (the 

2,  Shall  we  do  something,  and  what  shall  | only  real  cause  of  fluctuations),  it  is  admitted 

Ave  do  y I on  all  sides  that  the  Indian  valuation  should  be 

arise.  The  suggestion  to  leave  matters  alone,  as  best  j assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  system  of 
serving  tlie  purpose,  should  at  once  give  way  to  the  | the  English,  by  introducing  gold  into  tbc  Indian 
practical  experience  of  the  great  danger  to  which  : circulation,  and  giving  it  a hold  in  the  country, 
the  Indian  silver  valuation  is  now  subjected,  and  If,  therefore,  it  be  taken  as  granted  that  the 
the  heaAy  losses  made  by  the  fall  iii  the  value  of  ' Government  must  take  action  in  the  matter,  it 
silver.  The  Indian  Government  itself  shows  that  its  | should  be  fully  understood  wbat  are  its  rc^sponsibili- 
^ lossouexchangeis£8millionsperannum.  Although  I ties  and  difficulties  in  the  first  jdace.  Mostschemes 
this  loss  is,  so  far,  only  a matter  of  budget,  yet  if  I so  far  submitted,  like  the  two  criticised  before. 
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.void  this  Government  responsibility.  In  The  Government  will  find  this  the  most  serious 
'posals  there  lurk.s  tlie  suggestion  that,  dillicuUy  to  dnal  with.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  they 
rncing  tlie  changes  they  n^cumnneinl  by  are  above  this  sort  of  reasoning, 
law'  in  a gradual  way.  they  will  effect  Fortunately  there  an‘  many  high-minded  states- 
‘t  in  au  “ insidious  *' w'ay.  The  weakness  men,  economists,  bankers,  and  merchants,  who 
ind  of  thing  has  .already  been  referred  to  know  that  England’s  intt^rests  ai'e  btuind  with 
rionwiththeirrelianceiiiton  gold  jew'elhu’y  international  matters  more  than  those  of  other 
ud  other  absurdities.  Tlie  ]ieople  of  India  nations,  that  “ international  ” law  and  agreeiuent 
be  treated  in  so  Jesuitical  a fashion.  In  involve  now-a-days  the  greater  princijdes  of  social 
of  this  kind,  which  involve  the  change  of  welfare.  They  well  know  that  the  very  materials, 
r for  another,  there  can  be  eomju'omise.  gold  and  silvt  r,  are  obtained  by  England  from  other 
it  is  thought  that  such  a change  can  bo  nations,  and  that,  as  regards  India,  it  is 

lowdy  or  at  once,  at  all  the  stages  of  any  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  interest  of  the  British 
]>ossible  progress,  as  at  the  beginning,  Empire  to  notice  wdiat  goes  on  among  other  nations 
i[)le  involved  and  the  problem  remain  tlie  in  reference  to  matters  affecting  the  use  of  gold 
lather  than  slowly  poison  the  interests  of  j and  silver. 

this  way  for  years  to  come,  the  most  ruth-  England,  tin  refore,  were  it  but  for  the  purpose 
taiitaneous  action  is  to  he  preferred,  of  gi\ung  her  As’eight  in  favour  of  what  she  thinks 
therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  that  right,  in  opposition  to  any  error  to  which  that 
rnment,  in  making  a change  in  the  valua-  Congress  might  be  deemed  liable,  should  attend 
st  bear  the  responsibility.  All  govern-  such  a Congress.  It  does  not  follow  in  any  way, 
ave  recognised  this,  and  have  at  once,  as  I shall  sho^v  hereafter,  that  thereby  England 
lid,  given  the  necessary  guarantees,  and  should  commit  h(‘rself  to  a bimetallic  system  ; but 
:en  the  definite  responsibility,  without  any  on  behalf  of  India,  the  British  Indian  Goverii- 
rhatever.  inent  should  b(  represented  there,  if  only  for  the 

what  way  is  the  State  going  to  obtain  the  purpose  of  heaiing.  Intellectual  and  earnest  men 
The  problem  is  that  of  exchanging  silver  of  all  nations  will  be  there  present,  and  it  does  not 
, as  Germany  has  done.  Germany,  how-  follow  that  our*,  and  other  extreme  advocates  of 
i £200  millions  from  France,  or  double  as  the  gold  system  are  their  superiors  without  ques- 
she  required.  tion.  So  much  might  be  admitted. 

*ht  here  be  boldly  suggested,  as  has  been  The  British  - Indian  Government  should  not 
it,  important  as  this  matter  is  to  India,  the  forget  that  the  valuation  system  of  India  ought  to 
lent  should  not  hesitate  to  issue  a loan,  he  as  sacred  to  them  as  that  of  England  itself. 
toO  millions,  so  as  to  secure  so  much  of  They  must  honour  it  in  its  origin,  in  its  present 
least,  for  India.  This  amoimt  would  not  existence,  and  with  all  its  technicalities.  They 
gh  for  an  effective  gold  valuation,  whilst  must  not  allow  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  any  wild 
illions  of  legal  tender  silver  remained.  ! suggestion  or  one  of  hocus  pocus.  The  original 
le  from  this,  the  interest  of  the  £o0  millions  I lines  of  the  valuation — the  li^O  grains  of  silver  to 
lillions  to  be  paid  by  India  w'ould  only  lead  I the  rupee — must  be  respected,  as  our  sovereign 
>eedy  loss  of  gold,  by  irrevocably  turning  coinage  of  £J  17s,  lOId.  per  oz.  of  gold,  in  any 
-nee  of  trade  against  her.  Besides,  rich  possible  combination  between  the  two  systems. 

England  is,  she  has  not  £o0  millions  of  . i i i • 

q>are  ; and  if  this  sum  were  to  be  raised  in  Ha\'ing  thu  < represented  the  ilifhculties  and 

■ral  gold  market,  it  would  scarcely  be  easy  of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  / now 

o.  Germany  had  an  absolute  claim  on  ]*^ypose  to  slioii)  in  the  next  chapter  how  all  these 
and  held  her  debtor  in  chains.  Besides  am  he  avoided. 

•many  could  sell  her  silver  to  India,  whilst  The  j>roposai  which  I have  to  submit  will  rest 
w would  have  no  market.  The  suggestion  on  the  followdiig  basis  : — 

i loan  for  India  is,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  1.  It  will  not  involve  the  abandonment  by  Eng- 
is  reasons.  land  of  its  gold  valuation,  or  invalidate  that 

id  these  general  practical  difficulties,  the  system  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  the  home  2.  It  will  P'spect  the  original  basis  of  India’s 
Indian  Government  is  the  violence  and  system,  and  y<  t lead  the  way  to  the  introductim 
e of  the  extreme  gold  party,  whose  doc-  into  India  of  tiie  British  sovereign, 
pervades  the  so-called  leaders  of  financial  3.  It  will  bring  England  and  India  upon  an 
IS,  and  to  whom  the  members  of  the  equal  footing,  the  difference  remaining  being  solely 
uent  themselves  are  probably  subjected,  that  of  India  using  proportionately  more  silver, 
present  moment,  for  instance,  an  oppor-  and  England  more  gold,  as  at  present,  and  as  is  in 
ffers  itself  for  doing  something  for  India,  accord  with  the  actual  situation,  prices,  and  other 
. has  invited  the  nations  interested  in  the  considerations 

:o  a Congress,  with  a view  of  considering  4.  It  will  not  compel  Govennnent  to  raise  any 
steps  to  be  taken.  Among  our  economists  loan  for  the  purpose,  or  to  take  any  responsiblity 
ral  ■who  wantonly  allege  that  such  an  inter-  in  the  way  of  c onversion  of  silver  to  gold  in  India, 

. agreement  is  chimerical,  and  there  are  invol'ving  any  loss. 

ther  financial  authorities  who  go  further  5.  It  will  not  require  any  possible,  or  impossible, 
lis.  The  Eight  Hon.  Eohert  Lowe,  for  perversion  or  artificial  attempt  of  twisting  the 
need  but  say  that  “ this  country  can  value  of  the  silver  in  India,  or  gold  coinage  of  any 
one  ” in  its  monetary  glory,  that  it  Imows  other  coimtry, 

m affairs”  best,  and  appeal  to  our  ultra  b.  It  will  not  necessitate  any  hasty  re-coinage  of 
1 sentiments  in  order  to  call  forth  cheers,  the  existing  slock  of  silver  in  India  or  elsewhere. 
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7.  It  will  not  require  England  to  give  its  special  may  or  may  not  do— it  will  at  the  same  time 
assent  to  any  inteniational  agreement  or  congress,  accord  with  the  international  situation,  princlj  nlly 
England  and  India  acting  as  if  for  themselves  I in  the  interests  of  India  and  England. 

idoiie.  ! To  a programme  thus  set  fortli,  the  extreme  p(»M 

8.  The  plan  in  all  its  princij'les  and  technical  j party,  as  well  as  the  himotalHsts,  may'  conseii!  t » 
details  reiuaining  one  entirely  made  on  l>ehalf  of ; listen,  and  intellectual  statesmon,  in  actual  coiu- 
English  and  Indian  interests— apart  from  inter- j inand  of  the  situation,  may  pay  attention  to  such  a 
national  agreeiuent,  or  that  which  other  nations  plan. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  PROPOSAL, 

To  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  Anglo-Indian  FiixaacierSi  the  Government  and  the  IniernaiiOual 

Monetarjf  Congress  of  Paris. 

r 
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In  accordance  with  the  i>rogramme  set  forth  aside  for  the  present.  Even  wlien  India,  in  its  turn, 
last,  I herewith  state,  at  tlie  beginning  that  my  has  acquired  sufficient  gold  to  be  able  to  use  it 
proposal  does  not  require  England  to  give  up  her  iiiternatiunally'  with  silver,  Flngland  need  not 
present  monometallic  gold  system  for  a bimetallic  necessarily'  become  bimetallic.  It  is  likely,  that 
one,  and  that  the  ])rH^ent  valuation  is  to  remain  in  at  such  a time,  the  proportions  l>etween  gold  and 
full  force.  This  may  appear  to  be  a singular  con-  silver  will  have  settled  themselves  in  accord  with 
cession  by  a bimetallic  writer,  but  I have  always  the  level  of  prices  of  labour  and  other  matters  in 
advocated  this,  and  if  this  is  not  so  well  known,  it  different  countries,  the  poorer  ones  liolding  the 
is  due  to  the  reckless  manner  in  Avhich  the  bulk  of  silver,  the  richer  ones  the  bulk  of  gold, 
opponents  of  bimetallism  treat  those  who  have  but  with  such  a mutual  combination  between  them 
anything  whatsoever  to  say'  in  favour  of  silver.  : as  to  answer  eveiw  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  proposal  of  the  nature  of  a compromise  ; ' But  although  it  is  here  stated  that  between 
on  the  contrary,  it  rests  upon  perfectly  apjireciable  England  and  India  there  is  this  kind  of  set-off, 
reasoning.  I even  go  so  far  to  say  that  the  adop-  this  must  not  be  made  a point  for  saying  that 
tion  of  bimetallism  by'  England  would  at  this  time  therefore  there  exists  between  them  something 
be  an  error.  Those  who  have  clearly  understood  equivalent  to  bimetallism.  For  India,  governed 
the  division  of  the  nations  into  the  three  groups  as  it  is  by  Englishmen,  is,  after  all,  to  us  the  .same 
previously  spoken  of,  viz.,  the  gold  system,  the  as  a foreign  nation;  and  the  conflict  between 
gold  and  silver  sy'stem,  and  the  silver  system,  and  , England  and  India  in  this  valuation  matter  is  the 
the  equilibrium  which  hitherto  existed  between  i most  antagonistic  of  all.  It  is  just  the  purpose  of 
them,  will  understand  that  between  India,  as  the  this  proposal  to  show  how  this  conllict  can  be  set 
ultra  silver  State,  and  England,  as  the  ultra  gold  aside,  and  the  two  systems  he  brought  into  peaceful 
State,  a set-off  is  represented.  Each  system  has  combination,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
its  own  effect  upon  the  equilibrium,  the  one  the  programme  laid  do\\Ti  at  the  end  of  the  last 
compensating  for  the  other.  But  if  England  i chapter, 
now  became  bimetallic,  whilst  India  remained  j 

on  silver,  that  comjjensating  effect  between  I may  best  dev(4op  the  plan  and  its  features  by 
them  would  be  destroyed.  The  question  of  commencing  at  once  \rith  the  /joints 

bimetallism  for  England  must,  therefore,  be  set  involved. 
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Let  t lere  he  coined  for  India  a silver  piece  of  the 
exact  V-  lue  of  two  rupees  and  two  annas,  accord- 
ing to  1 be  Indian  Mint  value  for  silver.  The  rupee  , 
of  16  ai  naa,  having  165  grains  troy  of  fine  silver, 
this  pi(  ce  of  34  annas  would  contain  350|  grains 
fine.  ] adependently  of  the  important  connection 
of  this  piece  with  what  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
fcU  h a coin  would  meet  with  favour  in  India, 
as  beir  g of  the  much  liked  type  of  the  dollar. 
Dollars  of  all  kinds  are  much  sought  in  India ; the 
Mexica  i dollars  circulate  throughout  the  far  east 
at  even  above  their  intrinsic  value.  At  the  rate  of 
per  ;e  per  ounce  (the  real  value  and  Latin  union 
rate)  th  3 Mexican  dollar  is  worth  4s.  3Jd.  sterling 
intrinsi  ally.  It  contains  3741  line  grains,  so 
that  th*  proposed  Indian  piece  of  350J  grains  fine  | 
would  it  the  same  rate  have  a corresponding  i 
value  o ' 4s.  sterling.  Throughout  the  East  the , 
Mexica  i dollar  passes  at  a value  above  its  silver ' 
content ..  The  Indian  bazaar  people,  finding ' 
that  th(  proposed  2-rupee  2-anna  piece  is  coined  for 
them  01  their  own  Indian  Mint  basis,  that  it  is 
thorou^  hly  honest  and  of  the  precise  Indian  value, 
would  inquestionably  favour  it ; and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Mint  stamp  is  entitled  to  us  much,  if  not 
greater  confidence  in  the  East,  than  that  of  ^Mexico 
and  oth  iv  dollar-maldng  States.  Indeed,  such  an 
Englisl  dollar,  wdiether  minted  in  India  or  in , 
Englan  i.  might  gain  a better  right  for  circulation 
tbrougl  out  Asia  and  Africa. 

Ther*  are,  besides,  other  exclusively  Indian 
reasons  for  its  adoption.  The  rupee  is  too  small  a ! 
piece  as  a unit,  especially  since,  at  this  time,  prices 
have  rif  en.  It  stands  in  about  the  same  relative 
rank  aj  our  half-sovereign  in  England  ; whereas 
this  do  ible  piece  would  be  the  same  proper  unit 
for  Ind  i as  the  £1  is  here.  Although  in  1-S34,  the  | 
rupee,  1 ninded  on  the  old  system,  \vas  continued,  , 
yet  evei  then  it  was  thought  that  a larger  piece  of 
the  doll  ir  t\qie  would  have  been  more  suitable. 

I pro  )Ose,  then,  that  such  coin  of  34  annas  should 
be  stru  k,  concurrently  with  the  jircsent  rupee, 
that  is  o say,  both  pieces,  the  dolLir  at  34  annas, 
the  ruj  3e  at  16  annas,  should  circulate  together 
for  as  h ng  as  it  may  please  us.  They  woulil  do  so 
with  thi  greatest  ease,  whether  or  no  it  he  docmed 
that  tilt  one  should  gradually  supersede  the  other. 
The  qut  dion  might  then  be  decided  whether,  at 
some  nt  ir  time,  the  coinage  of  napees  should  cease, 
and  the  new  piece  take  its  place.  That  would,  of 
course,  jc  a proceeding  entirely  different  from  that 
urged  b .’  Col.  8mith,  who  desires  that  the  coining  i 
of  silvei  should  cease  altogether,  to  the  ruin  of  the  ! 
valuatit  u of  silver.  What  I 2>ropose,  is  only  the 
creatioi  of  u more  suitable  piece  of  silver.  Xow 
if  at  601  le  future  time  this  dollar  piece  should  be 
present  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  might  be  resolved 
to  coin  10  more  rupees,  and,  finally,  to  convert  the 
present  existing  legal  tender  i>iecos  of  that  kind  | 
into  the  dollar  proposed.  This  need  not  be  hurried  | 
or  enfoi  Jcd  in  any  way. 

The  f dlowing  prospective  advantages  for  India 
w'ould  I ^sult  from  this : — 

The  1 upee,  having  16  annas  of  12  pice  each,  or 
11*2  pict . this  new  piece  would  hold  40S  j>ice.  Then' 
would  I ' no  difficulty  hereafter  in  making  400  jiice  a 
dollar,  , o that  five  of  these  dollars  would  be  2,000  ' 
pice — a two  pice  piece  (hitherto  not  used  in  India) 
thus  bo  tig  jduo  PJirt  of  0 dollars — which  is,  at  the 
rate  of  pence  x>er  ounce  standard  silver,  =£1. 


1 repeat,  there  is  no  hurry  for  this,  the  new 
piece  can  well  circulate  as  2 rupees  and  2 annas 
alongside  of  the  present  coins,  and  under  the 
rupee  division.  Nevertheless,  at  a suitable  time, 
this  re-divisioii  into  decimal  form  in  lieu  of  the 
existing  clum.«;y  rate  of  192  pice  per  rupee,  is 
easily  carried  t ut.* 

But  now  comes  another  prospective  important 
advantage  by  v hich  India  may  be  furnished  with  its 
proper  share  ol  subsidiary  silver  coin.  And  this  is 
a subject  I rec<>rnmend  to  the  consideration  of  Col. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Hendriks,  whose  ideas  on  this  point 
seem  so  hazy.  Whenever  this  new  dollar-piece  has 
gained  a suflSci<*nt  footing,  it  might  then  be  feasible 
to  convert,  say  £25  or  30  millions  of  the  present 
rupees  into  subsidiary  coins,  that  proportion  being 
possible.  A beginning  might  be  made  with  the 
half-rupees  and  coins  below  that.  These  might 
be  converted  ir-to  coins  like  shillings  and  sixpences, 
and  lower,  and  placed  under  the  usual  restrictions 
as  to  legal  tender.  The  whole  rux>ee  might  as  yet 
be  maintiuned,  to  be  dealt  with  at  leisure.  The 
rupee  ha\dng  i65  grains  fine,  if  reduced  to  sub- 
si*iiarj’  coin  at  161 1 grains,  would  then  have  the 
precise  silver  weight  of  our  English  florin — and 
the  profit  to  h i made  on  the  £25  or  £30  millions 
would  bo  sufficient  to  comiionsate  the  State  for  the 
conversion  of  tOe  full  valued  rupee  into  the  2 rupee 

2 anna  piece  of  full  value,  and  that  of  the  balance 
of  rupees  into  subsidiary  half-dollars  or  florins,  and 
subdivisions.  The  half-rupee,  at  96  pice  of  full 
tender,  would  1 hen  first  be  converted  to  100  pice 
under  limited  tender,  and  a slight  inducement 
would  be  held  < >ut  to  bring  the  present  rupee  into 
the  half-dollar,  under  similar  conditions. 

By  this  ariangoment  the  following  internal 
advantages  would  be  secured  to  India : — 

1 . A better  t rpe  of  .silver  coin  would  be  created, 
without  requiiing  in  the  least  any  twisting  of 
value,  without  violating  the  Indian  valuation,  and 
remaining  stri*  tly  uj>on  its  basis.  The  4s.  piece 
might  circulat*!  together  with  the  rupee,  or  lead 
the  way  to  the  refonu  mentioned.  For  the  main 
juirpose,  preseidly  to  be  shown,  either  will  answer. 

2.  Xo  foreibie  re-coinages  would  be  required. 
The  mere  future  coinage  of  the  2-rux)oe  2-anna 
jjiece,  in  lieu  of  the  rupee,  would  leave  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latt  'r  not  only  unmolested,  but  confirm 
it.  Any  re-coinage  of  rujares  into  dollars  may 
proceed,  at  thr  ox)tioii  of  the  importer  into  the 
mint ; and,  in  view  of  the  i>rofit  the  State  may 
make  on  the  subsequent  subsidiary  coinage,  this 
conversion  maj  be  made  on  the  ehoaijest  jiossiblc, 
or  no  charge,  s<*  as  to  encourage  it. 

3.  India,  which  has  hitherto  liud  no  true  sub- 
sidiary silver  c(; inage,  by  converting  the  balance  of 
from  £25  to  30  millions  into  florins  and  their  sub- 
di%'isions,  would  make  a eommoncemont  with  this 
system,  on  j)ri  eisely  the  .same  basis  as  exists  in 
England,  Fraiice  and  elsewhert'.  The  difference 
so  far  between  England  and  India  would  be,  that 
whilst  the  gold  sovereign  is  the  only  full  legal  tender 
coin,  there  woul  d be  for  India  the  silver  dollar  besides. 


• Alt:^)«ch  there  s u jrreal  <hfti.  uliy  in  atijustin"  such  pracdcal 
(lilTcreiices  hvtwecn  lepil  terultr  coins  < r coins,  mi  difti- 

cuify  ex'sts  .is  rejraids  copper  coinatre.  The  German  Gnvernujent 
lardy  converted  tin  Uloih  mark  from  12  piennigo  into  10,  ami 
prices  at  once  adjosl-'J  themselves  to  tlu*  topfierc"inai,'e  ciiculation. 
Tlie  ditference  propi  sed  lor  Itidhi  wouM  he  hut  from  -iOk  to  400,  so 
that  the  present  coj'i  cr  cmilii  remain,  and  a new  2-pice  i»k»co  find  a 
suitable  place. 
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Now,  it  might  still  be  urged  that,  although  the 
above-mentioned  internal  advantages  of  this  system 
are  feasible,  yet  why  should  even  such  an  easy 
, change  be  made  ‘f 

Let  it.  however,  be  understood  that  the  pro- 
posals for  the  conversion  of  the  rupee  into  the 
dollar  system  are  prospectively  available.  There  is  no  ; 
immediate  need  for  it.  The  rupee  might  continue  | 
as  it  is  with  its  subdivisions  as  at  present,  pro- 
vided only,  that  this  34  annas  or  dollar  piece  were 
coined  in  addition  to  the  rupee,  for  now  the  most 
important  advantage  of  the  adoption  of  this  piece 
will  be  shown,  as  being  the  means  of  connecting 
theindian  silver  system  with  the  English  gold  system. 

Forthis  purjiose  I recommend,  then,  thatasi/m7ar 
silver  coin  of  350|  grains  of  fine  silver  be  struck  in 
England,  to  circulate  as  a '^-shilling  piece. 

Here  it  will  at  once  be  said  by  my  opponents,  you 
want  the  “ double  standard  in  England ! I want 
^ nothing  of  the  kind;  the  gold  valuation  here  shall 
remain  intact.  Let  me  explain.  By  saying,  let  this 
piece  circiilatein  England,  I mean  that  it  should  bo 
treated  here  precisely  as  our  other  present  silver 
coinage,  imder  the  same  limit  of  tender  as  our 
sliillings,  florins,  andhalf-crowns ; simply  asif  along- 
side of  these  we  had  a 4s.  piece  or  double  florin.  It 
might  take  the  place  of  the  crowm  or  5s.  piece,  not 
issued  now  on  account  of  its  size,  that  size  beins 
25  per  cent,  in  excc’ss  of  other  nations*  silver  coin. 
The  double  florin  would  be  a current  size.  Now, 
those  who  understand  the  question  of  our  subsidiary 
coinage  in  its  limited  character  (limited  to  payments 
of  £2),  as  determining  per  cottira  the  full  legal 
tender  right  of  gold,  will  at  once  see  that  this 
\ double  florin  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
4 the  single  gold  valuation.  Xor  would  this,  as  it 
/ might  be  j>hrased,  introduce  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  for  as  long  as  the  law  of  limited  tender  to 
silver  |)icc£s  is  maintained,  it  is  absolute  and 
definite  as  regards  the  suxiremacy  of  full  legal 
tender  gold  coin. 

Our  home  circulation  of  silver  coin  of  about 
£16  millions  requires  occasional  additions  through 
increase  of  jfoxtulatinn,  and  old  worn  coins  are 
continuuKy  re-coined.  Instead  of  coining,  say 
£1  luilliDii  of  florins  and  half-crowns  for  the  wants 
of  our  home  circulation  as  they  may  arise,  or  for 
the  re-coining  of  woni  pieces,  such  an  amount  of 
double  florins  or  dollars  might  be  made,  and  be- 
coming part  and  x^arcel  of  the  total  of  our  stock  of 
limited  tender  silver  coin,  they  would  necessarily 
fall  under  the  same  restrictions  which  jjrevent  our 
T present  subsidiary  coinage  tVoni  acquiring  too  great 

a rodundauey.  This  force  of  restricted  tender 
would  lx.'  all-jK>\verful  enough  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  may  furtlier  be  guarded,  by  xu’cvidiiig  that 
although  the  Indian  and  English  ]*ieccs  should  be 
of  xweisely  the  same  silver  contents  and  quality, 
and  of  the  same  general  pattc'ni,  yet  there  shoiiid 
be  a difference  in  the  stamp,  indicating  that  the 
Indian  pieces  are  not  full  legal  tender  here. 
The  English  double  florin  may,  in  its  turn,  become 
full  legal  tender  in  India  ui>on  receiving  an  extra 
stamp  or  mark  through  the  Indian  mints,  andsTich 
mark  should  invalidate  its  tender  hen\  These 
X^recautions,  together  with  the  originally  limited 
English  coinage  of  the  piece,  would  render  redun- 
dancy inipossilde. 

V The  4-sliilling  jnooo  wouM  bo  a great  udv'antage 


to  our  circulation.  Our  present  English  silver  coin- 
age, being  coined  at  66d.  per  ounce,  is  not  export- 
able at  that  artificially  high  rate,  the  florin  contains 
but  I6I4  grains;  but  the  double  florin  would  con- 
tain 350§  grains  of  fine  silver,  the  exact  equivalent 
of  34  Indian  annas.  At  any  time,  whether  from 
redundancy  or  our  wish  to  get  rid  of  these  two- 
florin  pieces,  they  could  be  exported  to  India  as 
2 rupees  and  2 annas  there.  Mliatever  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  India  (or  the  value  of  silver,  which  ia 
the  same  thing)  might  be,  they  could  be  sent  there 
without  the  slightest  loss  to  us.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change on  India  ia  now  paid  for  here  in  gold,  and 
might  then  also  be  paid  in  the  double  florins  with- 
out that  making  any  difference  to  us  or  to  India. 
But  we  might  go  much  further  than  this  : our  own 
English  mint  might  manufacture  these  pieces  ex- 
pressly for  India,  and  this  would  become  a strong 
practical  tie  between  them  and  our  home-coined 
sovereigns.  Both  descriptions  of  coins  could  be 
manufactured  in  England,  the  proposed  dollar 
being  the  exact  one-fifth  of  a sovereign.  As  has 
been  shown  before,  the  attemxAs  to  twist  the 
sovereign  into  ten  rux^ecs  made  by  Col.  Smith,  or 
into  1 1 rupees  made  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  arc  futile, 
because  the  rux)ee  is  a totally  independent  coin. 
But  this  x»roposed  dollar  would  give  the  great 
convenience  of  being  the  exact  one-fifth  of  the  £1, 
X>rovided  we  here  in  England  accept  it  as  a fmr- 
shilling  piece,  as  the  suxqjort  of  this  pro])ortion  for 
the  purx>ose  in  view. 

What  objection  could  there  be  to  our  doing  so, 
as  far  as  the  British  X’^^^dic  and  its  valuation  are 
coneomedr  Tlie  xirox>osed  four-shilling  xaece  would 
be  issued  alongside  of — or,  rather,  as  an  integral 
part  of— our  silver  coinage.  The  circulation  of  the 
total  amount  of  .silvi'r  current  here  being  about 
£16  millions,  £1  million  to  £2  millions  of  that 
total  might  well  consist  of  such  dollar.^;  rexdacing, 
so  to  speak,  the  old,  clumsy,  five-shilling  pieces. 
In  the  event  of  undue  accumulation,  in  the  hands 
of  bankers  and  others  of  the  present  silver  coinage* 
the  holders  complain  of  their  imtbility  I * ilispost* 
of  such  surplus ; but  thesr*  four-'^hiiliiig  j*ieees,  being 
of  a liigher  value  in  silver,  could  ho  t.xpurtetl.  To 
the  extent,  then,  that  wr  can  use  this  coin,  as 
hinted  at  above,  our  silvt-r  coinage  would  acquire* 
an  element  of  moderate  olasli<*itv  which  it  now 
lacks.  This  is  of  high  ini]>ortaiice  in  nd*  ivnce  to 
the  question  of  the  exxiedhaicy  and  justic*’ of  the 
qiiestioiiof  subsidiary  coinage  gemTully.  Without 
causing  any  inconvenience  whatever  to  the  x»ublic, 
this  coin  would  become  a wliolesonu*  an*l  a bene- 
ficial factor  in  our  cnrn  iK.'y  syst*‘7ii,  leaving  our 
gold  valuation  in  perfei't  inlrgrity. 

What  risk  could  our  homo  tiovia’iiment  run  in 
adox>tiug  such  a coin  for  our  own  interuai  circula- 
tion. within  the  limits  nn.  ntioned  r As  .said  before, 
tin*  wouhl  rex*lae*-  tin*  former  tivc-shillirig 

piece,  and  might  be  coined  by  the  State,  under 
the  ox)tu)n  hitlu'rto  exercised  as  regards  the  pTO- 
portionate  suxqtly  of  the  respective  denominations.* 

• In  order  to  show  the  dlfHculties  with  which  men  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  have  to  contend,  and  the  variety  of  opinions  which 
auth«>ri;ies  entertain,  cv-n  on  technical  matters,  I here  menti'*n  the 
following : -My  frien-l,  Mr.  Hill,  tuc  responsible  chier  of  tlie  work- 
ing department  of  the  Hritish  Mint,  labours  under  the  impresshm 
tint, in  this  count “•>  silver  ]'iec**^  iieaeierthuu  one  slnliing  should 
ho  coined.  His  rca.s'ms  uru  tiiar  cuui'terleit  coiners  can  maim  acturo 
rtoritis,  half-cro\Mis,  and  heavier  pieces  with  much  more  facility 
than  shillinjis.  Indej^eudcnl  of  me  necci^sity  ol  luriiishing  Uie  public 
with  4 variety  of  coius,  ' t various  relative  value,  us  one  of  the 
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1 lio  ( ily  ditf*T(*nco  in  n'£r:ir*l  to  this  piece  would 
he  til  :t,  w]ieri*:is  the  (ToviTumtuit  now  makes  a 
vrry  arct*  ]tn>Ht  on  tlie  existin;r  silviT  eoiiiii^e. 
issu.M  at  ')()  ])cnce  an  ounc(\  tlie  profit  on  this  four-  , 
shillii  ]iieee,  irivin.it  un  issue  rate  of  (io|  jx-iice  fter 
ouncr  would  hf‘ so  lumh  h^ss.  At  the  priee  of  (JO 
veuce  per  oune  * for  Itar  silver,  tlu*re  would  still  he 
uiartti  i cnoui^h  to  ]iay  for  coinaeje  and  leave  a 
small  irofit,  hut  the  present  ]irice  of  silver  is  much  | 
below  (10  ]it‘nce  per  ounce.  The  State  can,  there-  i 
fore,  3 un  no  risk  wliatsoevt*r,  even  if  the  issiu^  of  | 
this  c )in  beeaine  only  a niattta’  of  experiment,  for 
if  at  s ime  tinii*  or  another  it  wei’e  desireil  to  with-  , 
draw  t from  eirculation,  it  could  be  recoined  at  00  i 
pence  into  the  usual  existing  pieces,  and  thus  yield  , 
a prof  t of  S per  cent,  to  the  Government.  It  may 
also  1:  3 worth  while  to  note  that,  in  view  of  the  | 
pesei  t great  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  i 
jeopai  dy  to  which  our  present  silver  coinage  is  con-  | 
sequel  tly  subject  as  regards  the  possibility  of  i 
unaut  lorised  private  coinage,  it  might  be  well  to 
intror  ace  a silver  piece  of  relative  higher  contents 
of  sib  er  by  way  of  preliminary  precaution. 

As  -egards  the  coinage  of  this  piece  for  India 
by  01  r British  Alint  there  can  be  no  objection 
whati  ver  to  this.  A coinage  charge  of  1 jier  cent, 
(or  le;  s)  might  be  levied  here,  and  in  the  event  of 
this  I ieee  being  adojited  in  India,  a considerable 
portic  n of  such  coin  might  be  made  here.  If  then, 
undei  the  supposition  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
regar  .s  the  use  of  a similar  coin  here,  under  the 
suital  le  restrictions  pointed  out,  became  mode- 
ratelj  assured;  if  this  slight  element  of  elasticity  he 
addec  to  our  present  silver  currency,  and  the 
expor  ■ of  these  pieces  to  India  and  elsewhere  be  at 
any  t me  practicable : silver  would,  at  all  events, 
have : kind  of  market  of  its  ovm.  in  England.  More 
or  lej  s limited  as  this  might,  nevertheless,  be,  it 
woulc , at  all  events,  enable  us  to  look  upon  silver  as 
afford  Jig  more  security  than  it  appears  to  do  now. 
As  an  instance  of  the  aiiplicability  of  this,  it  may 
be  m 'ntioried  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  8ii  Robert  Peel,  the  Bank  of  England  has  the 
right  of  holding  per  cent,  of  silver  in  the 
IniLiio  1 of  the  note  issue  department.  The  Bank 
of  Ei  gland,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
the  e:  istence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act,  has  wisely 
discoi  tinned  this  practice,  for  its  inability  to  dis- 
pose if  a quantity  of  our  present  debased  and 
unexj  ortable  silver  coinage  soon  made  itself  mani-  j 
fest.  But  if  this  four-shilling  piece  were  adojtted,  | 
the  B mk  of  England  might  chose  to  recur  now  and  j 
then  :o  this  distinct  jiruviso  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  j 
Act  h a moderate  way ; and  the  pieces  being  ex-  I 
porta  lie  to  India  at  any  time,  considerable  ad-  j 
vanta  ^es  would  accrue  to  the  exchange  business  of 
India  and  to  other  matters. 

Ha  'ing  thus  shown  the  exact  relation  of  this 

necessa  y aims  and  cijjocts  of  currency,  and  the  absurdity  involved 
in  our  i iving  no  higher  lhati  a mass  of  shilling'  pieces,  Mr.  Hill  is  ! 
qui:e  i i the  wrong.  Tlie  diJ^culty  supposed  t * exist  between  , 
counter  eiting  of  heavier  and  lighter  pieces  of  mon.y  is  iu*t  so  * 
great  a;  to  stop  counter, eiters,  who,  it  we  h.ul  nothing  hut  >hilliiu:s. 
would  • ity  manufautarv  them  m greater  quantity  than  thev  do  now, 
Mr.  nil  has  had  no  experierice  In  coins  of  thedollartype.e-'petially 
when  tl  .-y  are  m oie  of  the  more  uniform  and  hardier  quality  of 
yOO  tire  Among  such  dollars  counterfeiting  iu  base  metal  is  much 
less  fre«  uent  th:m  with  subsidiary  silver  c-dn.  I mention  Mr.  Hill’s 
pecalta  view  on  this  poiiit  becau.se,  if  one  of  our  statesmen  were  to  I 
c:)nsuli  bat  gentleman  as  to  the  expediency  of  coining  such  dollars,  i 
be  mig  t pf'is.'^U  ly  be  h thieiiced  by  the  hailucinatlona  entertainetl  > 
by  Mr.  Hill  on  this  point.  The  vast  mass  of  legal  silver  coin  ' 
Ihrougl  :>ut  the  world,  in  d jllars  and  similar  pieces,  is  even  less 
sabject  ,o  counterfeit  imitations  than  our  own  gold  sovereigns.  I 


projiosal  to  India  and  to  England.  Ih.at  is  to  each 
country  sop.'i -atoiy,  as  far  as  tlm  h-asihh*  advan- 
tages, togothf  T wit  h the  possible  risks,  jii-ccoiiccrucd, 
it  will  jirohahlo  be  conceded  that  in  reality  then* 
ai’c  no  risks  tit  all  involved.  For  India,  the  new 
])iece  would  fully  accord  with  its  system,  give  a 
lietter  type  or  coin,  involve  no  forcible  recoinages, 
and  if  recoinages  are  deemed  expedient  for  the 
general  jmrposes  connected  with  the  proposal,  and 
especially  that  of  instituting  a system  of  subsifliary 
silver  coinag'*,  they  can  be  undertaken  at  leisure, 
and  with  fair  moderate  profit  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. As  f ir  as  England  is  concernetl,  I trust,  I 
have  abundautl}^  shown  that  the  four-shilling  xiicco 
involves  no  r^sk  whatsoever,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trarj%  it  would,  for  several  reasons,  be  a desirable 
addition  to  our  internal  silver  circulation,  with- 
out entailing  in  the  slightest  degree  a modifi- 
cation of  the  gold  valuation.  It  must  now  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
nature  of  monetary  matters,  and  the  necessity  of 
easy  andconv  enient  arithmetical  agreement  between 
two  monetary  systems,  whether  the  plan  submitted 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  an  approach  between 
the  English  and  Indian  valuation.  In  all  attempts 
to  reconcile  1 wo  systems  of  money,  the  great  diffi- 
culty has  always  been  the  adjustment  of  more  or 
less  extensivt  ■ arithmetical  fractions.  All  efforts  to 
treat  such  fractions  in  a rough  assumptive  way 
violate  either  the  one  or  the  other  system,  and 
lead  to  such  extraordinary  and  iuqjossible  schemes 
as  I have  \entured  to  criticise  before.  Both 
systems  musi  be  respected  in  their  integrity,  and  I 
contend  that  the  issue  of  the  proposed  <iollar,  and 
the  system  described  in  connection  with  it,  com- 
pletely answer  this  purpose. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Imlian  dollar  becoming  the 
^th  of  £l,  tlie  people  of  India  will  no  doubt  find 
both  conveni'jnt,  and  the  £1  sterling  can  be  intro- 
duced into  India  in  a moderate,  but  such  effective  a 
measure,  as  is  now  so  desirable.  The  difficulty  with 
the  gold  mohar  which  has  hitherto  been  exjierienced 
is  due  to  the  varying  attempts  of  making  it  either 
lo  or  16  mp*  es,  it  corresponding  to  neither  of  these 
figures,  but  to  a fraction  betwf'en.  But  if  the  £1 
be  so  adjusted  to  the  Indian  dollar,  if  both  nations 
use  them  in  the  manner  described,  according  to 
each  system  of  valuation,  not  the  slightest  doubt 
can  be  entei  tained  that  England  and  India  will 
come  to  an  accord  in  theirmonetar>’  system.  In  this, 
besides  all  its  colossal  advantages,  the  combined 
coinages  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England  and 
Empress  of  It  idia,  will  assert  their  di gnity , and  obtain 
a firm  hold  iu  the  British  Empire  and  elsewhere. 

"What  is  ot  especial  importance  in  this  case  of 
England  and  India,  as  far  as  their  mutual  adjust- 
ment is  concerned,  is  that  this  plan  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  valuation  of  other  nations, 
whether  these  nations  deal  in  gold,  or  gold  and 
silver  combined,  or  in  silver  alone.  It  depends 
upon  the  Mint  values  of  England  and  India  re- 
spectively, just  as  if  the  world  at  large  consisted  of 
England  and  India  alone. 

The  next  and  more  important  for  my 

proposal  arises,  nevertheless,  in  connection  with 
the  world  out.side  of  India.  This  double  florin, 
or  4s.  piece,  ( r 2-rupee  2-annas  Indian  coin,  would 
have  3o0‘62o  fine  grains  silver,  and  thus,  with  fine 
gold  contents  of  our  sovereigns  of  113*002  grains, 
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give  the  tij  of  mlvrr  to  1 '>/ 

which  is  fhf'  roft^  nf  tin  Ijotin  U)non  aTid  cither 
bimetallic  States.  1 am  here  aware  that  tie* 
mere  mention  of  this  Ijaliii  hiiuetallic  nite  will 
ruist.'  tlie  ire  of  the  monometallists,  as  a red  cloth 
will  tliat  of  a hull.  But  those  wlio  are  cooler  will 
understand  that  the  jirojiGsed  2-rui>ee  2-aniia  jiiece 
gives  this  pi*oportion  only  /'//  mere  foritmuit  arif.h- 
■mriind  an'idt  id,  without  the  slightest  reference  as 
to  other  bimetallic  systems. 

It  will  be  ob\4nus  that  England  and  Indiioan 
ileteriniue  for  tliomselvos  what  rate  between  gold 
and  silver  they  may  choose  to  ajipear  right  to 
them.  That  they  must  udoi»t  some  such  rate,  unless 
the  case  is  to  be  left  in  the  indefinite  jirospect 
involved  in  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  to  be  en- 
forced by  law.s,  will  bo  admitted.  Altliough  the 
extreme  gold  school  look  ui>on  fixed  prox>ortioii3 
between  gold  and  silver  as  hateful,  they  neverthe- 
less are  bound  to  admit  the  principle  in  their 
system  of  legal  tender-gold  and  subsidiar>^  silver 
coinage.  If  for  the  latter,  England  has  chosen 
to  adopt  6()d.  j^er  ounce,  she  also  can  exercise 
her  option  to  adoj>t  60?  pence  for  any  portion 
of  such  coinage.  And,  as  has  been  shown  in 
tlie  schemes  of  conversion  of  Imliaii  silver  here 
criticised,  they  adojit  proi>ortions  for  this  purpose. 
The  one  in  choosing  2s.  per  rupee,  or  64  J pence 
per  ounce,  makes  the  proportion  1 to  14|,  much 
too  high  for  India  ever  acquiring  gold  ; the  other,  at 
oO  pence  j»er  ounce,  makes  it  as  1 to  16,  as  injurious 
to  the  Indian  silver  valuation.  But  the  rate  of 
()0|  pence  per  ounce  is  not  only  the  true  average 
between  England  .and  India  as  I have  before  proven, 
but  it  accords  exactly  with  the  convenient  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  between  the  two  countries  of 
their  own  accord. 

But,  although  the  ari’angement  would  thus  be 
one  exclusively  Anglo-Indiiin,  without  either  the 
recognition  or  co-operation  of  other  nations,  or  an 
international  congress,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  other  countries  who  are  in  a similar 
position  with  each  other,  and  with  England  and 
India.  That  other  foreign  countries  should  between 
them  influence  India  and  Flngland  with  undeniable 
X>ower  cannot  be  disputed. 

It  follows  then,  that  as  between  England  and 
India  there^  should  he  an  intermediate  7/iar^ef  where 
the  gold  and  silver  can  he  exchanged.  These 
markets  are  none  other  tlian  the  bimetallic  States, 
who  deal  in  gold  and  silver,  namely,  principally  the 
Latin  Union  (France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain,  (!cc.),  and  now  the  United  States.  And 


both  bimetallists  and  inononn  tallists  admit  that 
the  Latin  UnioTi  has  hitherto  th*-  m»‘aus 

through  wliicli  the  exclmng**  betwetai  the  English 
gold  and  Indian  silver  syst'-ms  has  been  ( fleeted. 

What  then  is  Englaiid’s  rjhvious  duty  for  th' 
sake  of  her  own  and  India's  iuten  sts'  Clrnrhj 
that  of  (la  hnnefatftc  Aysh.ni  iii  otltfsr 

If,  as  has  beeTi  before  clearly  demon- 
strated, the  arrangements  jiroxiosed  between 
England  and  India  result  in  the  proportion  of 
1 to  lol  on  the  two  independent  grouud.s  men- 
tioned, it  is  surely  the  third  advntttn>^^  that  the 
])imetallic  States  which  have  adhered  to  this  rate, 
should  be  uphedd  in  this.  The  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  question  stands  first  with  us  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  If  the  mono- 
metallic gold  party  of  the  Hendriks*  type  are 
indiscreet  enough  to  "wdsh  to  destroy  this  bimetallic 
system  of  other  States,  the  msiinstay  for 
the  possible  exchange  of  gold  against  silver 
for  India,  they  would  certainly  commit  a gross 
outrage  upon  our  own  and  Indian  interests.  The 
ailvocates  of  that  party  here  in  England  confine 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
problem,  and  almost  entirely  overlook  the  interest 
of  foreign  nations,  excejiting  for  the  purpose 
I of  establishing  doctrines,  the  validity  of  which 
has  been  here  so  strongly  disputed.  Now,  if 
, in  such  a question  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
opinions  are  so  divided,  if  statesmen  and  financiers 
of  the  bimetallic  school  insist  upon  retaining  and 
affirming  their  systems,  we  might,  in  any  case, 
leave  them  to  do  as  they  like.  We  are  not  only 
bomid  to  respect  their  opinions,  hut  having  regard 
to  the  large  number  of  nations  existing  under,  and 
willing  to  adopt,  bimetallism,  we  must  at  least 
recognise  the  facts. 

Tffis  brings  the  matter  to  the  International 
Monetary  Congi-ess  in  Paris,  to  which  the  United 
States  have  summoned  other  nations,  and  which 
ought  to  be  also  our  oijportunity.  Now,  as  regards 
this  Congress,  England  might  either  attend  it  pur- 
liosely,  without  herself  adopting  the  liiuietaUic 
system,  guarding  her  own  gold  valuation  intact, 
or  attend  it  by  courtesy,  or  by  signifpug  her 
intention  to  assimilate  the  Anglo-Indian  system 
as  here  suggested. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  patent  to  all  who 
are  able  to  axipreciate  the  .rituatioii,  viz.,  that  the 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  BIMETALLIC  SYSTEM  IS  OF  THE 
GREATEST  IMFOIITAXCE  TO  IXPIA  AXD  EXGL.VXU, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  it  is  to  the  bimetallic  States 
themselves. 


V. 


T1[E  CONDITIONS  NECESSMY  FOE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
INTEENATIONAL  MONETMY  CONGRESS. 


Alt!  ough  England  is  thus  to  retain  her  gold 
sytften  intact,  yet  the  success  of  the  bimetallic 
agreei  lent  between  other  nations,  upon  the  con- 
dition before  stated,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance t ^ England  and  India,  not  only  on  account 
of  th  i assimilation  of  the  coinages  of  the  two 
coimt  ies,  and  because  India  is  the  largest  holder 
of  sil  ?er,  but  for  other  reasons  connect(*d  with 
intern  itional  trade,  and  w-ith  “reversionary” 
intere  -ts  which  England  possesses.  A powerful 
biiuet  .llic  State  like  France,  for  instance,  might 
suffer  :he  loss  to  be  incurred  on  its  silver  without 
such  g 'eat  sacrifices  as  would  befall  others.  Three- 
fourtl  s of  her  currency  consists  of  gold,  and  on 
the  i SO  or  £90  millions  of  silver,  a loss  of 
50  pel  cent,  might  easily  be  borne  by  so  rich  a 
count:  y ; her  international  trade  is  about  the  half 
of  ou  s,  and  the  balances  of  trade  are  steadily  in 
her  i ivour.  States  like  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzi  rland,  &c.,  although  not  so  favourably 
placec  as  France,  could  also  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  oil.  Even  the  United  States,  to  Avhom  the 
remor  i^tisation  of  silver  is  certainly  of  very  great 
impor  .unce,  have  succeeded  in  reconquering  the 
balani  e of  trade ; and  if  the  Monetary  Congress 
failed  the  damage  done  to  the  trade  of  the 
world  at  large  would  chiefly  fall  upon  England. 
The  si  ver-dealing  States,  and  those  under  a paper 
valuat  on,  would  of  course  be  placed  in  a more 
precar  ous  position,  and  all  the  leading  countries, 
becom  ‘ affected  by  this  cause,  which,  as  those  who 
have  i nderstood  the  case  as  it  is  here  laid  before 
them,  is  a cause  conceniing  the  welfare  of  the 
world 

The  position  in  which  France  stands  to  the 
questi  n is  this  ; the  extreme  gold  school  in  France 
desire;  to  drive  that  country  into  the  system. 
France  , having  hitherto  served  as  the  intermediate 
marke  between  gold  and  silver,  having  exchanged 
a grei  t deal  of  the  latter  for  the  former,  the 
FrencJ  gold  party  have  invented  the  exj^ression 
that  .he  has  been  subject  to  an  “alternate” 
stando  *d.  Apart  from  the  question  that  money  is 
not  sti  ndard,  and  that  the  above  expression  is  a 
mere  ueaningless  dap-trap  phrase,  France  has 
suffen  I no  inconvenience  by  the  sj'stem;  she  has,  on 
the  coi  trary,  profited  thereby,  and  the  wealtli  and 
streng  h of  the  countiy  in  her  monetary  affaii'S  is 
beyon(  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  chief 
authoT  ties  in  France  uphold  the  bimetallic  systeiu. 
and  si  do  the  other  8tates  composing  the  Latin 


Union.  The  States  of  the  Latin  Union  have  \ 
nevertheless  been  compelled  to  close  their  mints  to 
the  free  coining  of  5-franc  silver  pieces  ; and  the 
question  of  their  again  coining  these  pieces  as 
freely  as  bef(»ro,  depends  upon  the  success  of  the 
bimetallic  agreement  in  restoring  the  previous  eqiu- 
librium. 

Further,  this  Congress  has  evidently  been  sum- 
moned by  t.’ie  American  Government  for  the 
following  purpose  : — The  United  States  have 
adopted  the  silver  dollar  of  412J  grains — giving 
a proportion  of  1 gold  to  near  16  silver — because 
they  placed  tlieir  entire  right  to  use  silver  again  as 
legal  tender  upon  their  old  mint  law,  as  still  in 
force  or  unde-' the  right  of  the  Legislature.  This 
is  evidently  an  element  of  great  confusion,  for  the 
Latin  Union  and  general  bimetallic  i^roportion  is  ^ 

1 to  15^-.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  authorities 
in  America  know  this,  and  that  they  seek  the  solu- 
tion of  this  diflficulty  in  the  International  Congress. 

They  cannot  t xpect  that  the  other  bimetallic  States 
will  re-coin  tl‘eir  many  millions  of  silver  coin  from 
1 to  15.J  into  1 to  16.  As  the  Americans  do  not  now 
issue  this  dollar,  but  keep  it  for  the  present  at  the 
Treasury,  they  have  the  legitimate  hoj^e  that  such 
a Congress  may  give  them  the  permission,  so  to 
speak,  to  fall  in  with  the  Latin  llnion  and  coin  a 
dollar  of  400  ;’jains.  I say,  then,  that  this  method 
of  obtaining  the  moral  support  of  an  international 
agreement  deserves  our  highest  respect. 

The  subject  of  valuation  in  America  has  been 
treated  with  much  more  pains,  on  much  higher  I 

theoretical  ground  than  ever  before,  and  in  spite  | 

of  all  the  abuse  hurled  by  monoiuetallists  at  the  * 

Bland  Bill,  and  the  American  section  of  the  extreme  f 

gold  party,  the  bimetallic  system  has  conquered.  t 

To  charge  a nation  with  evil  intentions  in  so  im-  I 

portant  a matter  as  has  been  done  hero,  is  surely  | 

wrong.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  interest  j 

involved  in  the  Ameiican  silver  mines  gave  more  1 

practiciil  inct  ntive  to  this  search  after  principle,  | 

but  must  we,  as  practical  men,  set  no  value  on  the  I 

interests  of  ol  hers  Should  we  not  at  least  be  able  I 

to  deal  with  them  as  existing  facts,  apart  from  the  S 

question  of  theory,  in  which  we  or  they  may  bo  i 

right  or  wn  iig 'r  YVhat  would  we  do,  if  our  | 

interest  lay  in  this  du'ection ; if  we  had  silver  J 

mines  to  supply  India  and  the  world,  would  we  I 

not  like  that  other  nations  should  treat  us  in  a I 

friendly  way  ^ If  on  English  colonial  territory  f 

large  deposits  of  silver  were  discovered,  as  is  more 
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than  likely,  wo  would,  no  doubt,  desire  to  see  such 
silver  utilised  as  money.* 

Now,  if  the  arrangements  at  this  monetary  con- 
gress restores  the  equilibrium  for  all  contingencies 
of  the  future,  there  is  no  question  that  both  the  Latin 
union  and  United  States  can  again  freely  accept  silver. 
States  under  a paper  valuation  will  also  have  much 
greater  facility  for  recovering  specie  papnent,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  will  be  most  marked. 

The  advocates  of  the  bimetallic  system,  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  desire  that  system  to  be  adopted 
immediately  all  over  the  world,  England  included, 
may  now  ask  the  question,  whether  the  action 
which  I liave  proposed,  as  regards  England  remain- 
ing nevertheless  on  the  gold  valuation,  would  be 
sufficif-nt  to  restore  this  equilibrium  ? It  is  not 
necessary  that  between  this  strict  bi-metallic  party 
and  myself  tliis  should  bo  construed  into  a dispute 
as  to  bimetallic  princijHos,  but  on  the  score  of 
what  I have  submitted  before,  I think  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  England  retained  her  gold  valuation 
and  only  acted  as  suggested.  It  is  by  no  moans 
unlikely,  if  England  consent  to  do  so,  that  the 
German  Government  may  also  assume  a similar 
position  as  regards  the  legal  tender  coinage  of  thahr 
pieces,  of  which  they  have  a considerable  amount. 
The  public  in  Germany  is  still  accustomed  to  take 
these  fine  and  most  suitable  coins,  and  the  German 
subsidiary  silver  coinage  would,  therefore,  ac- 
quire the  same  characteristic  which  our  English 
regular  silver  coinage  would  attain.  The  German 
Government  would  save  further  losses  to  be  incurred 
on  the  sales  of  silver,  and  ihe  Scandinavian  Llnion 

k might  come  to  a similar  understanding. 

^ I think  that,  umler  such  an  agreement,  the 
equilibrium  would  be  as  fully  restored  as  under 
the  complete  bimetallic  system ; and  with  it  the  price 
of  silver,  to  its  old  proportion  of  1 to  loL  I think 
it  unnecessary  here  to  refer  again  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  attribute  the  present  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  to  the  American  supply,  and  pro- 
mulgate the  suggestion,  that  the  force  of  legal 
enactment  by  States  cannot  restore  the  price  of 
silver.  Legal  enactments  enforcing  the  demone- 
tisation of  silver  have  caus('d  this  fall ; the  same  force 
to  remonetise  it  would  restore  the  former  price, 
and  tinder  an  understanding,  such  as  suggested, 
equivalent  to  a universal  adoption  of  these  pro- 
portions, the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  would 
become  firm. 

, The  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  over  the 
world  will  then  settle  itself  naturally.  India  will 


♦ This  case  may  arise,  and  to  show  the  extraordinary  state  of  mind 
of  some  of  our  statesmen  on  this  matter,  permit  me  to  quote  here 
what  took  place  between  Mons.  Cernuschl  (the  well-known  writer  on 
bimetallism)  and  that  boi-terous  Anglo-Australlan  financier,  the 
Right  Uon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.  Mr.  Lowe  met  Mons.  Cernuschi's 
arguraejits  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  stated,  among  other  matters, 
“that  the  silver  interest  was  opposed  to  the  Australian  interest, 
founded  ou  gold,  and  that  we  should  break  faith  with  Australia  if 
we  did  anything  towards  favourlmr  silver.”  According  to  this  doc- 
trine we  ought,  on  account  of  the  Australian  wool,alsti  try  to  abolish 
other  fibres ; and  this  is  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
goldfields  yiell  less  and  lesi  every  year.  But  what  is  more,  before 
long,  Australia  herself  will  develop  silver  mines.  In  all  gold 
coantries,  after  the  early  discoveries  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  South 
America  of  gold,  as  well  as  recently  in  California,  extensive  silver 
mines  were  subsequently  discovered.  These  lie  farther  back  inland, 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  years  elapse  before  they  are  found.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  doubt — there  is  a certainty— that  before  long 
V Australia  will  furnish  silver ; and  in  other  British  possessions  mines 
may  be  discovered. 


always  retain  more  silver,  if  only  through  the  fa*;t 
that  legal  tender  coins  of  4s.  in  value  arc  the  more 
; suitable  type  for  the  scale  of  ]»ri-.;es;  but  it  may 
; obtaiu  a stratum  of  g<)ld  for  such  interuatiouul 
puri^oaes  and  interior  use,  as  may  be  required  when 
silveritsclf  becomes  again  internation  ally  avtiilable. 
The  moTietaiy  j>eace  in  the  valutu»u  question  may 
bring  about  certain  modifications,  but  the  principle 
of  suitability  'tvill  assert  itself  without  prejudice  to 
any  nation.  The  question  whether  England  might 
hereafter  then  fall  in  \rith  th(;  full  bimetallic 
system,  remains  in  reserve,  but  let  it  be  re- 
peated lici’c  tliat  the  j)roj)Osal  made  now  does  not 
at  all  involve  this : the  position  of  England  may 
remain  as  it  is.  It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  fluctuations  hitherto  due 
to  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  nations, 
will  suggest  sound  practical  matters.  And  it  is 
possible  that  England  herself  may  use  more  of 
these  4s.  x>ieces  in  future,  f.e.,  an  addition  to  our 
present  £16  millions  of  subsidiary  silver  coin,  of 
say  £4  or  £5  millions.  This  would  be  a great 
boon  to  the  internal  circulation,  and,  as  a sui*plus 
would  be  exportable,  and  as  the  gold  valuation 
would  remain  in  full  force,  England  herself  would 
thus  be  able  to  furnish  a direct  though  moderate 
share  in  su])port  of  the  use  and  value  of  silver. 

It  must  now,  however,  ho  dearly  luvlerstoodt 
that  unhM  England^  on  hohalf  of  India  and  her- 
self, is  willing  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement, 
the  success  of  the  bimetallic  congress,  or  its 
effort  to  restore  the.  eiiuilihriiun^  becomes  irnpos- 
sihle.  If  England  wantonly  holds  aloof  in  this 
matter,  or  x^refers  the  policy  of  laisscr  alter,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  would  thereby  intimate  her 
intention  to  introduce  the  full  gold  valuation  into 
India ; and  this  might  be  regarded  as  being  her 
duty,  on  the  score  of  selfishness.  If,  therefore,  the 
bimetallic  States  coined  silver  freely  as  before, 
upon  the  fixed  x^^oportions  adopted,  the  £1S0 
I million  sterling  of  silver  in  India  might  be 
■ imported  into  the  bimetallic  States,  and  these 
I would  have  to  with  so  much  gold.  The 
I Continental  or  American  statesmen  would  be 
I blameable,  if  under  such  threatening  contingencies 
they  adopted  the  full  bimetallism.  Although 
I a crippled  form  of  that  system  might  be 
I attempted,  it  could  not  restore  the  price  of 
silver,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  equilibrium 
would  be  rendered  futile.  Of  the  confusion  which, 
would  arise  through  this  I need  hardly  speak.  That 
India’s  valuation  would  especially  suffer  from 
this  is  only  one  of  the  features.  For  when  it 
; is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  silver  demonetised 
by  Germany,  which  has  produced  so  largo  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  is  moderate  com- 
pared with  the  £90  millions  sterling  now  subject 
I to  demonetisation  by  France,  besides  the  many 
other  millions  by  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Union 
i States,  and  the  sux^ply  of  mines,  the  x^fosx^ective 
effects  seem  incalculable. 

The  bimetallic  States,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  only  have  one  remedy  by  which  to  secure 
I the  effective  working  of  their  systems  among 
, themselves.  That  remedy  would  be  the  despe- 
j rate  one : — their  inaugurating  between  themselves 
an  express  system  of  commercial  treaties,  which 
' would  practically  exclude  the  monometallic  nations 
from  participation.  Whether  such  a proceeding 


be  1 ontrary  to  the  benefits  and  sacredness  ■ the  present  situation  in  the  systems  of  valuation, 
of  fn  e trade  is  another  matter,  as  indeed  would  be  perceive  a course  so  desperate,  that  they  see 
the  ] recise  method  of  effecting  the  separation  in  the  I free  trade  endangered  in  an  equally  desperate 
trad*  of  the  Avorld,  But  for  the purj>ose  m**ntioned,  i manner.  No  candid  mind  that  has  succeeded  in 
it  is  ■ he  only  remedy,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  by  grasping  the  main  features  of  this  conflict  in 
no  n cans  beyond  the  scope  of  feasibility.  The  monetary  m itters,  can  deny  that  a writer  on  the 
exclr  uve  commerce  between  France,  the  States  of  subject  has  1 he  right,  ami  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
the  ’ jatin  Union,  and  other  European  States  not  bring  reflections  of  this  kind  into  the  inquiry 
comr  itted  to  the  gold  system,  the  United  States  of  and  that  thi  ^ forms  a legitimate  jjart  of  the  con- 
Nort  i America,  Central  America,  and  the  States  of  troversy. 

Sont' . America,  to  which  other  States  might  give  | For  all  th  ,>se  reasons,  then,  it  becomes  more  than 
their  adhesion,  would  form  a coalition  against  ' ever  important  that  England  should  suj^port  the 
Engl  ind,  Germany,  and  India  chiefly,  and  this  I agreement  >vhich  the  congress,  summoned  by  the 
woul  I be  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  China  and  United  States  of  America,  endeavours  to  establish ; 
othei  semi-barbarous  States.  Now,  let  it  not  be  | and  I am  of  the  opinion  the  bimetallists  at  that 
supp 'sed  that  such  a prospect  is  one  Avantonly  Congress  must  adopt  some  such  views  on  the  matter 
8ugg  *sted  by  an  enemy  to  free  trade.  It  is  made  I as  has  beam  here  suggested  in  reference  to  England 
on  tl  e contrary,  because  there  are  many  people,  ; and  India,  and  attain  their  adoption,  before  they 
wan)  ]y  in  favour  of  free  trade,  who,  in  the  danger  of  can  succoeel  in  their  aim. 


I'llEE  TRADE  A,\D  THE  DEMONETISATION  OF  SIL^T:E. 


Ar  appeal  may  be  here  made  to  free  traders  on 
beha  f of  this  matter.  The  spirit  of  free  trade 
rests  in  the  widest  possible  conception  as  to  com- 
merc  al  and  monetary  liberty.  It  is  not  confined 
to  tl  e mere  case  of  “protection”  by  duties 
on  ri  erebandise.  Anji:hing  in  the  shape  of  a 
law  A hich  limits  the  nse  of  any  material,  whether 
purp  *sely  or  unintentionally,  must  be  repudiated 
by  fi  Be  traders,  whatever  the  plea  may  be  on 
beha  f of  which  such  restrictions  are  initiated ; 
what  *ver  the  objects  or  interests  of  nations, 
parti  8,  or  individuals  may  be.  Let  free  traders 
now  eflect  upon  the  law  which  demonetises  silver 
and  ( Dndemns  it  to  subsidiary  coinage  only.  That 
a sub  ddiary  coinage,  in  copj>er  and  lower  denomi- 
natio  i of  silver  coins  is  practicable  and  legitimate, 
is  adi  fitted,  and  there  are  clear  technical  reasons 
whicl  make  the  maintenance  of  subsidiary  sections 
admi  sable.  The  first  and  foremost  of  these  reasons 
is  the  foundation  of  silver  in  its  full  legal  tender 
capa<  ty,  which,  when  destroyed,  deprives  the  sub- 
sifliai  i coinage  of  its  chief  support  as  tokem  : but  let 
this,  IS  a kind  of  ulterior  consideration,  be  set 
aside  for  the  present,  and  consider  only  what  is  the 
natur  3 and  effect  of  the  law  thus  suppressing  silver 


altogether  as  legal  tender.  The  law  of  limited  legal 
tender  to  £2.  as  regards  such  subsidiary  silver  coin,  is 
an  arbitrary  one,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  fi’ee 
trade.  Whilst  gold  is  coined  free,  for  everyone 
who  desires  to  have  it,  silver  is  coined  only  at  the 
option  of  the  Government.  The  high  artificial  and 
arbitrary  value  given  to  it,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment secures  a large  profit,  means  the  debasement 
of  the  coin,  and  its  export  is  rendered  impossible. 
It  follows  lhat  both  for  its  ingress  and  egress 
as  regards  England,  silver  coin  is  unnaturally 
chained  down,  and  the  exceedingly  narrow  limit 
to  which  it  is  thus  forced  is  a monstrous  violation 
of  that  rule  of  free  play,  the  mainstay  of  all  free 
trade.  The  extreme  gold  school  must  necessarily 
insist  upon  saying  that,  unless  silver  is  thus  re- 
stricted and  debased,  tbe  gold  valuation  cannot 
be  made  operative.  Upon  tlie  same  ground  of 
supposed  expediency,  other  nations  plead  for  their 
“protective”  measures,  to  which  we  object  on 
principle,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  our  oAvn  pro- 
ceeding in  i*egard  to  silver  is  far  more  positive 
and  severe  in  its  nature. 

The  plea  that  here  in  England  the  demand  does 
not  insist  u]»on  a larger  supply  of  silver  coin,  and 


that  therefore  the  system  is  adinissable,  cannot  be  I 
made;  because,  under  these  anvliUoua  of  sujiph/, 
purposely  made  on  the  Kurroivfst  ponsihh  basts  i 
conceivable,  the  demutf!  caunvt  deotlopc  ttsfl/. 
WTaatever,  then,  the  object  of  such  legislation  may 
be  on  the  plea  for  this  fX2;»ediency.  it  involves  the  1 
most  flagrant  violation  of  free  trade,  ]>oth  as  ! 
regards  internal  aii<l  international  intercourse.  | 
Putting  this  in  a mor<-  familiar  form,  we  here 
in  England  coin  gold  wdthout  restriction  for  | 
everyone  who  brings  it  to  tbe  mint,  without 
debasing  that  coin,  because  wo  proceed  therein  on 
the  most  sacred  ])rinciple  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  gold  coin  stiJiiulates  the  demand,  and  developes 
trade.  With  silver  we  follow  a precisely  oi>posite 
course.  We  rej^ress  it  as  before  shown.  Now  all 
those  who  understand  the  true  office  and  purjioses 
of  coins  and  their  subdivisions,  in  their  character 
as  means  of  transferring  contract  from  man  to 
man,  will  admit  that  the  supply  of  such  moans  of 
transfer  ought  to  be  able  to  attain  tbe  pro])ortious 
suitable  to  all  the  ranges  of  transactions.  In 
other  words,  if  the  free  supply  of  sovereigns  is  of 
such  paramount  impoidance  to  the  classes  which 
principally  use  them,  say  the  more  prosjierous,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  free  supply  of  shillings  is 
as  important  to  those  whose  transactions  are 
principally  carried  on  in  silver  coinage.  A 
reflection  of  this  kind  is  not  a subject  of  senti- 
mentality or  democracy,  it  is  a plain  matter  of 
justice  and  arithmetic.  Indeed,  as  the  more 
prosperous  classics  using  gold  chiefly,  have  also  at 
their  disposal  the  cheque  and  banking  system, 
and  those  without  these  social  advantages,  form 
the  vast  majoiity  of  a nation,  both  justice  and 
arithmetic  ought  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  this  majority  with  a free  supply.  Un- 
fortunately, here  in  England,  we  look  upon  the 
industrial  classes  as  being  subject  principally  to 
“ wages,”  to  be  earned  by  them  in  large  central 
manufacturing  concerns,  or  in  other  dependent 
positions,  and  overlook  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
for  their  well-being,  they  are  far  more  dopendoiit 
upon  the  intc*rcourse  between  themselves.  That 
this  intercourse  between  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  has  a good  right  of  its  own,  that  it 
ought  to  be  phi,-e(i  under  the  same  condition  of 
development  as  the  more  centralised  industrial  and 
commercial  uiidertakiiigs,  by  means  of  a free 
supply  of  good  money  as  suitable  circulating 
medium,  may  be  pleaded.  If  the  leaders  of 
democmey  were  able  to  untlerstand  this  matter, 
they  miglit  discover  a cause  of  evil  and  remedy  for 
many  of  tbe  unhajipy  eonflicts  under  which 
society,  in  relation  to  the  working  classes  and 
their  vast  nuiulx'rs  of  individual  existences  are 
labouring.  It  nfight,  at  all  events,  be  expt*eted 
that  men  of  supenor  intelligence  and  higher 
tendency  in  regard  to  great  social  problems  should 
not  entinly  disregard  wlutt,  iiri/tta  /acie^  seems 
here  involved.  !Mere  dognuitism  founded  on  the 
narrow-minded  doctrines  of  the  gold  valuation, 
the  rough  jilea  of  expediency  on  behalf  of  such  a 
system,  and  all  the  sojihistry  indulged  in  as 
regards  the  value  of  our  silver  coinage,  should  not 
prevent  inquiry  into  this  most  important  subject 
of  “ intenial svstem.* 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  thes*-  remarks 
it  is  here  intended  to  foster  the  idea  as  to  unreason- 
able and  radical  changes,  ort* » pamper  to  tbe  ideas  of 
so-called  socialism  of  thr  day.  But  when,  as  ishrr*' 
indicated,  such  violatiims  of  pnnciples  of  freedom 
or  free  trade  are  ])atent,  it  is  at  all  events  legiti- 
mate that  reasonable  man  should  aim  at  some 
modification  by  which  such  n state  of  things  could 
be  improved.  Thus,  ]>n>]ier  inquiry  into  this 
special  problem  would,  110  doubt,  sh«*w  how  far  a. 
system  of  subsidiary  coinage  is  admissible  for 
internal  intercourse,  and  how,  in  the  suggestions 
made  in  thc'se  pages  as  rt'gards  the  position  of 
England  to  be  assumed,  theditficulty  can  be  fairly 
met.  The  “exportable''  four-shilling  ]ficce  would 
supply  the  niissiug  link  in  this  matter  of  our 
iuternfil  circulation. 

The  violations  of  the  rules  of  frei?  trade  involved 
in  the  demonetisHtion  of  silver,  ami  their  effects 
upon  the  aiUnmiiouaf  comnn-m  of  the  world,  are 
nion*  patent,  and  arc  subject  to  the  proof  of 
statistics.  Whatever  we  may  chose  to  have  done 
in  England  in  reference  to  the  gold  valuation, 
does  not  give  us  the  right  of  insisting  that  other 
nations  should  do  the  same,  that  we  only  are  in 
the  right  and  they  in  tlie  wrong.  If  we  were  in 
the  same  position  as  they  are.  namely,  holding 
large  amounts  of  silver  instead  of  gold,  and  desired 
that  the  world  at  large  should  jointly  submit  to  a 
: change,  we  nfight  at  all  events  ]'h*ad  a case  of 
joint  jirineiple.  But  to  enforce  this  upon  other 
nations  under  the  ju'cseut  ]>osition  of  matters  is 
surely  a singular  and  monstrous  suggestion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  of  damage  in  which  such 
demand  would  involve  ourselves.  From  time  to 
time  immemorial,  gold  and  silver  have  been  used  by 
the  world.  So  far  the  balance  of  equilibrium  has 
been  kept,  as  a mutter  of  fact : for  although  we 
adopted  the  gold  valuation  in  1 Mb,  the  equilibrium 
fairly  remained,  for  reasons  before  stated.  I p to 
1872  the  position  thus  acquired  “has  been  let 
alone,”  lias  not  been  interfi  red  with  by  law,  has 
been  prw'iicaUij  ruled  by  principles  of  free  trade,  so 
to  speak.  Wbat  is  now  asked  is  the  application  of 
laws  suppressing  silver  in  other  countries,  because 
we  insist  upon  saying  that  tlie  gold  valuation  is  the 
onlyright  system.  Again,  whatever  maybe  tbepleas 
of  dogmatism,  the  case  remains  the  same,  ^^’hethe^ 
we  say  by  way  of  excuse.  Germany  and  other  nations 
have  joined  us,  or  whether  vve  labour  und<'r  tbe 
impression  that  other  nations  will  or  will  not  do  so, 
that  some  of  them  may  remain  either  upon  tbe 
bimetallic  or  silver  basis,  the  falsity  of  this  position 
assumed  by  us  remains  the  same.  Its  tendency 
is  tliat  of  demonetising  silver  by  a severe  restric- 
tivelaw.  We  having  compelled  ourselves  to  refuse 
the  use  of  silver  us  money,  wc  now  desire  to  push 
other  nations  into  doing  the  same  thing.  Can  any 
say  that  this  accords  with  five  trade  ? 

'Undeniable  facts  as  those  involved  in  the  present 
situation  as  regards  silver  must  not  come  under 
the  sway  of  rude  dogmatism  in  a special  narrow 
direction,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  come  under 
the  wise  direction  which  the  rules  of  free  trade 
demand.  The  irreconcilable  aifiiiius  of  the  extreme 
gold  valuation  party  assumes  a (|uasi-matbematical 
j doctrinism,  of  tl)o  falsity  of  whicli  the  present 


• It  will,  ii'A  fouht.lie  recoliecleil  lint  Colonel  Tomlin  eudea- I stating' ihe  h liieh  lailetl  to  shnw  ilie  ntaU*  r in  i's  real  orBCtical 
vonred  t->  brinjt  this  subject  I el'ire  Parl'anicnt  Moiue  years  a:^o.  Tue  j eifrct.  Xeverthele&>  Us  i-ruetical,  as  W'-d  as  its  academical  uaivire 
Dou-smiceis  with  which  be  mot  was  due  lo  his  peculiar  method  of  , reiuauis  valid. 
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affords  many  examples.  Thus,  amongst 
^ of  the  most  ardent  freetraders,  the  axiom 
tiled — “ That  a nation  should  take  foreign 
s if  they  could  be  imported  cheaper  than  they 
J cost  at  home,"  and  this  was  held  to  be  the 
stay  of  tlio  free-trade  princii)le,  irrespective  of 
her  considerations  and  causes  whatever.  Xow, 
In  foreign  nations,  reversing  the  ]>olicy  of 
ag  duty  on  imported  goods,  actually  pay  a 
ty  to  tht‘  exporters  of  their  maimfactiireJ 
•.  Althougli  we  in  England  thus  get  sugar 
aper,"  yet  it  is  obvious  timt  it  is  not  con- 
ible  with  the  interests  of  our  trade.  There  is 
analogy  between  thes(>  cases  of  original 
inal  assertion  and  tbeir  failure.  In  tlie  same 
the  rutliloss  advocacy  of  thf‘  gold  valuation 
es  the  actual  facts,  and  thereby  violates  the 
ind  true  rules  of  free-trade, 
on  the  very  violation  of  the  rules  of  fi-ee  trade 
solved,  the  writers  of  the  bimetallic  party 
a hearing.  The  late  'Wolowski,  and  the 
r,  in  1.SG7  and  1808,  predicted  in  distinct 
what  would  follow.  They  showed  that, 
^as  the  whole  contract  system  in  the  world's 
.ercial  intercourse  was,  so  far,  founded  on  the 
of  gold  and  silver  together,  the  deinonetisa- 
-f  nearly  one-half  of  that  stock  would  lead  to 
tire  breakdo^Ti  of  the  then  existing  relations.  , 
conceived  that,  whereas  prices,  State  debts, 
)ther  fixed  contracts  of  that  kind,  had  so  i 
y increased  because  of  the  joint  basis  of  the  j 
of  gold  and  silver  then  acquired,  that  the  ' 
ation  of  these  obligations  was  only  feasible,  ! 
jes  and  the  enormous  production  engendered  | 
lem  were  maintained.  The  ruthless  and  i 
le  demonetisation  of  silver  would  destroy  j 
basis,  lower  prices,  leSv^^en  production  and 
mption,  dejunve  nations  both  of  tiie  value 
uantities  of  commodities  by  which  they  might 
to  ai)proach  an  adjustment,  and  leave  them  | 
led.  They  understood,  niid  still  adhere  to.  > 
uth  that  free  trade  can  only  be  effective,  and  1 
• its  enormous  benefits  upon  tlie  world,  when  I 
change  of  commodities  between  all  nations 
»e  carried  out  on  a system  of  equality, 
miglit  be  times  when  one  nation,  importing  i 
:haii  it  exported  for  a series  of  yi^ars,  might 
in  its  wealth  and  financial  condition ; and 
Lgh,  at  that  time,  a number  of  nations  were 
h a state  of  comparative  distress,  yet  they  all 
inder  the  prospect  of  arriving,  at  no  distant 
at  some  balance  of  national  matters.  It 
i account  of  this  hope  that  they  had  incurred 
:ies  to  each  other.  It  was  the  prospect  of  I 
lations  being  able  to  discharge  their  liabilities  I 
made  nations  like  ourselves  superior  in  wealtli  i 
! time  being.  The  effort  of  discharging  these  j 
:ies  in  due  course  was  painful  and  precarious  j 
h whilst  the  old  basis  of  prices  prevailed ; i 
ow,  through  the  wanton  tendency  of  de-  | 
ising  silver,  the  difficulties  of  such  tasks  are  : 
ilmost  impossible.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
:nder  these  increased  difficulties  the  states-  i 
tf  certain  countries  disjday  a tendency  to 
tduce  protection  ? i 

present  condition  of  trade,  so  far,  indicates  ' 
le  effect  of  the  demonetisation  proceeding  in  j 
ny.  It  is  serious  enough  to  arouse  the ' 
on  of  all  who  pretend  to  know  something ' 
i trade,  and  monetary  and  political  signs ! 


generally.  Tneompetent  and  common  intellects  in 
matters  of  tl  .is  kind  ascribe  the  present  condition  of 
the  world’s  trade  to  all  sorts  of  secondary  causes, 
as  in  the  i)ar>er  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  I 
have  shown.  The  before-mentioned  writers  of  the 
bimetallic  pirtyin  18b*  and  l8tiS  expressly  pre- 
dicted that  ^V'hen  this  tinu*  of  dejin'ssion  sot  in,  its 
causes  would  be  sought  iii  such  vulgar  incidents  as 
commercial  ov(‘r-trading,  over-protbiction,  strikes 
of  the  laboining  classes,  and  other  matters  which 
might  fit  tho  capacity  of  the  moment,  and  lead  to 
some  kind  » f explanation  with  wliich  the  popu- 
larly curren:  economy  would  have  to  he  satisfied. 
The  real  aod  original  CHUst‘.  however,  the  de- 
monetisatioi  of  silver,  would  be  overlooked,  and 
' that  it  would  have  little  chance  until  the  pressure 
of  events,  and  an  increasing  distress,  should 
forcibly  direct  attention  to  it. 

j To  freetraders  in  England,  this  cause  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  monetary  systems  ought  to  be  of 
special  intej-est  on  account  of  the  jiart  W'hich 
Kichard  Col)deri  took  in  the  matter.  In  1859 
Cobden  tran  dated  Michel  Chevalier’s  well-known 
w'ork,  thrown  as  a tirebrand  into  the  controversy. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  know  this  book, 
perliaps  by  the  author  himself,  that  although 
following  ceiiain  principles,  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
a production  most  unri2)C  as  to  facts  and  con- 
clusions. Tlie  fact  alone  that  Chevalier  aimed  at 
the  demonetisation  of  gold,  whereas  that  of  silver 
' is  now  proposorl,  shows  the  uncertainty  as  to  theory 
! and  facts.  (!obden  himself  did  not  commit  him- 
I self  to  any  d.stinct  xiow  as  regards  the  demoneti- 
, Ration  of  either  metal,  but  the  imi^ortance  of  the 
I .subject  gene'*ally  he  foresliadow-s  by  saying  in  the 
preface  : — 

‘'It  is  m*v  rthcless  a subject  on  whicli  the  early 
possossitm  of  autl  tbo  exorcise  of  fore- 

! tlhuiirlit  wall  ^'onfor  givat  advantages  over  ignorance 
and  indifioron  v,  ainl  afford  tlio  tmly  safeguard  against 
jiossHdo  lo.s.s.’* 

Shortly  after  tin*  ]uiblieation  of  this  w-ork,  the 
w'ritt'i*  of  those  pages  liad  a long  interview  with 
INIr.  Cobden,  and  gave  him  some  account  of  the 
state  of  Califonuan  gold  mines  which  he  had 
visited.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cobden  that  the 
suggestion  a*  to  the  finding  of  tmormous  quantities 
of  gold,  w'hioh  M.  Chevalier  seemed  to  think  in 
prospect,  w'eie  most  extravagant,  that  tlie  produc- 
tion of  gob!  in  Califoniia  would  not  increase 
beyond  the  innual  amount  now  arrived  at.  The 
suidace  mines  were  already  almost  exhausted,  and 
that  deeper  quartz  mining  w'ould  settle  do\vn 
into  a busine^  s under  which  the  annual  productiou 
would  steadily  become  less  and  loss,  although  it 
might  continao  for  many  years  to  come.  That  this 
has  been  voritied  in  regard  to  the  Australian  luines 
also  is  w^ell  known.  I therefore  stated  to  him  that 
M.  Chevalier's  anticipations  were  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  demonetisation  of  gold  mooted  at  was  an 
absurdity.  At  the  same  time  I mentioned,  that  as 
gold  now  amounted  to  about  one-half  of  the  total 
stock  of  money  in  the  world,  its  wanton  demonetisa- 
tion would  b(  a monstrous  crime.  I exi>ressed  the 
opinion  that  in  the  gold-producing  countries  silver 
mines  would  soon  be  discovered  (as  indeed  some 
were  then  already  discovered  in  California),  and 
that  this  production  would  soon  become  large 
enough  to  cc>mpeusate  for  the  supposed  propor- 
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tionate  greater  per-centage  of  gold.  Mr.  Cobden 
agreed  with  me  that  this  production  of  precious 
metals  could  only  be  an  advantage  to  mankind. 
He  was  already  prepared  to  perceive  how  much 
commerce  had  been  benefited  by  the  gold  acquired, 
and  stated  that  in  the  event  of  silver  accompanying 
it,  that  benefit  would  become  still  greater.  At 
that  time,  however,  nothing  special  and  practical 
was  done  in  the  way  of  initiating  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  either  metal,  and  so  matters  continued  until 
1872. 

I contend  now  that  if  Cobden  bad  lived  to  the 
I)resent  time,  and  had  seen  how  many  of  the  prog- 
nostications and  dogmas  promulgated  in  1859  have 
been  falsified  and  contradicted,  he  would  have 
taken  a more  distinct  \-iew  of  the  case, 

AMiat  are,  in  the  main,  the  grounds  uj>on  which 
Clu'valier  and  others  initiated  the  still  remaining 
2>rejudice ; and  why  are  they  wrong  'r 

First  and  foremost,  the  suggestion  stands  forth 
that  the  increase  in  prices  brought  about  by  the 
addition  to  the  precious  metals,  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  so-called  “fixed" 
incomes,  as  lessening  their  value.  In  1857,  Mr. 
Xewmarch  already  disputed  that  a rise  in  the 
coimnoilities  had  taken  jjhice.  The  partial  rise 
subsequent  to  this  was  not  only  not  com-  ^ 
mensurate  with  what  was  anticipated,  but  in  the  I 
majority  of  staj>le  goods  no  rise  took  place.  The 
fact  is  tliat  the  views  advanced  by  economists 
opposed  to  Chevalier's  su2)i)ositions  became  verified. 
They  stated  that  the  rise  of  prices  would  increase 
prcKluction,  and  that  ui)oti  such  increase  of  pro- 
duction juices  would  fall  again.  8uch  has  been 
foxind  to  be  th(‘casc;  many  juices  arc  even  lower 
tliaii  they  were  in  18-18.  and  the  fixed  income  has 
fully  recovered  its  jairchasir.g  j)Ower. 

r.eyond  this  what  is  the  result  r Simply  that 
]»ofh  jjroduotiou  and  ooiisumjjtion  and  the  welfare 
of  th('  world  have  enormously  incn*ased,  and  in 
this  increase  material  as  well  as  moral  advantages 
are  ineludod.  "Whilst  the  increase  of  precious 
metal  in  the  world,  through  the  addition  of  gold, 
may  l»o  stated  at  an  adidition  of  40  j>er  cent, 
on  the  whole,  our  own  international  trade  for 
instance  has  inereas<'d  by  more  than  400  j^er  cent. 
That  the  latter  result  may  be  owing  also  to 
greater  dev<‘lopment  in  inventions  can  bo  con- 
ceded. On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  conferred  l>y  j 
the  addition  of  money  stimulated  trade  and  the  | 
tendency  towards  imj>r<n-ements  in  an  unusual  i 
measure.  Cobden  would  not  have  failed  to  .see 
the  full  truth  involved  in  this  result,  and  if  ho 
were  now  brought  before  this  j)nil)lcm  of  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  which  threatens  the 
speedy  annihilation  of  an  amount  of  money 
larger  tlian  that  of  the  sum  of  gold  required  since 
1848,  he  woidd  recognise  the  utteily  false  gi'oniid 
u])on  which  the  iiKuiometallists  started  their  first 
oltjections  to  bimetallism.  A thoughtful  man  like 
himself  would  not  have  bet'n  indifierent  to  rejw- 
sentations  made  here,  and  by  the  bimetallic  j»arty 
generally. 

Til  (*  next  matt4T  iijton  whic-h  the  anticipations  of 
that  time  were  based,  are  the  sujij>OBed  fluctuations 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  Accord- 
ing to  the  simple-minded  concejdituis  of  rules  of 
I'^wjiply  ami  demand,  these  fiuctuations  wi-re  sup- 
j)osed  to  be  irrevocably  inherent,  when  either  the 


one  or  the  other  material  for  money  were  pro- 
duced at  a more  or  less  enhanced  rate  over  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  whereas,  say  in  Eoman 
times,  B.C.,  gold  stood  towards  silver,  as  say,  1 to 
15  or  Id,  it  stood  in  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the 
discovery  of  silver  by  the  Spaniards,  say  at  1 to  11 
or  12.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  these 
fluctuations  were  due  to  irregular  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  broken  chain  of  history  of  such 
times  justifies  the  supposition  that  these  divergen- 
cies were  due  rather  to  the  ra^fin'es  o/  the  inijit 
authorities^  or  arbitrary  rulers.  Indeed,  none  but 
arbitrary  laws  could  have  even  have  initiated  such 
changes.  A same  arbitraiy'  tendency,  no  doubt, 
influenced  the  Sjmuish  authorities  when  they 
wore*  desiroiis  of  exchanging  large  quantities  of 
silver  for  gold,  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
But  the  comparative  steadiness  of  the  proj’»or- 
tions  during  tlie  last  800  years,  upon  which 
the  French,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  adopted  the 
proportion  of  1 to  15^,  is  joroof  that  a better  inter- 
national, or  common  understanding  asserteil  its 
force.  The  most  comjdete  jtroof  of  the  equalit}' 
of  such  jjroportiou,  however,  is  afforded  by  M. 
Chevaher’s  false  suppo.sitions.  He  actually  pr(‘- 
dicted  a fall  in  the  price  of  gold  towards  silver, 
f.c.,  a great  rise  in  the  latter,  and  the  quantities 
of  gold  involved  were  in  his  ease  far  beyond  all 
preceding  ilivergencics  in  tlie  precious  metals. 
Nevertheless,  the  projiGrtions  between  gold  and 
silver  were  not  at  all  affected,  and  subjected  only 
to  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  exchange.  The 
policy  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver  actually  and 
wantonly  forces  silver  to  decline  in  value. 

The  greater  number  of  inquirers  into  iinimcial 

matters  now  admit  that  the  weIl-kno^\^l  axiom 

' regarding  the  avjqmot  'ivroyofs  of  a craWor^  in 

being  liable  to  receive  fmm  his  debtor  either  gold 

or  silver  in  payment,  at  ihi*  debtor’s  eljoiee,  is 

without  foundation  in  reality.  In  former  times. 

from  the  earliest  periods,  the  (juestion  never  sliowi-d 

itself,  until  mooted  by  tlie  first  theorists  of  last 

century.  In  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  payments 

are  effecti'd  bv  other  matters  of  value  than 
% 

! money.  When  the  latter  is  emjdoyed,  under 
! its  legal  tender  charactiT,  that  character  remain? 

I intact  for  the  purjiose  in  hand.  But,  iude- 
jtendently  of  its  maintenance  for  a lifetime,  or  for 
eeiituries,  it  is  the  duty  of  society,  viz.,  tlie  <lis- 
tinct  obligation  of  the  Govenim*  nt,  to  guarantee 
the  creditor  against  a change  jiossibly  in  eon- 
templation.  It  is  idle  here  to  sjieeulate  ujioii  a 
variety  of  impossible  contingencies  hung  beyond 
the  scojie  of  geological  science,  and  to  use  these  for 
the  jiurjtoso  of  upsetting  j>rincij>les  and  practices 
founded  on  well-defined  natural  laws.  It  is  eijually 
immoral  to  set  uj>  the  sujqiosed  wrongs  t<»  the 
interests  of  the  creditor,  in  the  one-sided  way — 
when,  in  reality,  they  have  neither  a theoretical 
nor  an  actual  existence— in  order  to  sacrifice  the 
now  existing  interest  of  all  mankind. 

That  this  theory  of  tlie  ]>osrible  wrong  to  bi 
suffered  by  the  crcflitor  in  future  jsiynnmt.  is  more 
than  one-sided,  ean  easily  lie  jjerceived.  It  is 
erident  that  a creditor  lending  money  to  his  debtor, 
and  knowing  befon-hand  that  lie  may  be  jiaid  in 
either  gold  or  silver,  can  make  his  bargain  in 
anticipation  of  tins  contingeney.  This  i.s  tli-* 
comjtlete  theoretical  si-t-ofi':  but,  in  jiractice,  the 
jiossiblc  charge  on  the  bargain  amounts  to  nil.  In 
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reality  the  theory  of  huctiiation,  on  account  of 
the  v a yin"  supply  of  inetalfi,  would  he  more 
ixr'ui’  o IS  to  the  creditor  under  the  monometallic, 
than  tl  p himetallie  system.  The  creditor  here  in 
qu*‘st-i  is  not  the  one  in  every  day  or  short 
tran-4<  ions,  but  is  the  holder  of  Ion"  contracts. 
*mi  hv  way  of  a " fixed  income.’'  It  is  on  behalf 
of  sud  creditor  that  Chevalier  chiefly  grounded 
his  ar^  inn^^Tit.  by  saying:  that  the  value  of  his 
nicfuiii  < ■ mtract  would  he  aflected  by  the  "reater 
j»r  Un'.  ■ supply  of  precious  metals.  Taking  now 
tb<‘  fieri  res  already  ascertained,  of  a total  stock  of 
»rohi  at  d silver  in  184S,  as  amountiii"  to  £1,000 
aiillion  • altogether,  to  which,  since  then,  say 
1.  illions  of  gold  have  been  added,  the  pro- 
portija  ite  etflf*ct  upon  such  fixt‘d  income  would 
ha-ve  b ■ *n  measurable  by  a rate  of  3o  j>er  cent. 
But  if.  under  the  monometallic  gold  system,  there 
iiad  on  y been  the  £400  millions  of  gold  present 
in  1M>*  the  addition  of  £3o0  millions  since  would 
have  g ven  a rate  of  S7i  per  cent.  It  will,  there- 
fore. b seen  that  the  bimetallic  system  involves 
in  real  ty  the  very  principle  of  compensation,  and 
ig  adv  mtageous  to  both  creditor  and  debtor. 
Beyom  . this,  the  subject  requires  to  be  connected 
with  tl  e considerations  regarding  the  consumption 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  tl  ? consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts,  jewellery, 
gilding , &c.,  is,  in  value,  proportionately  much  in 
excess  ;o  that  of  silver,  and  that  gold  is  found  at 
much  1 lore  spasmodic  periods,  and  in  more  special 
lof^aliti  ?s  than  silver. 

Fina  iy.  it  may  be  expedient  here  to  refer  to  the 
w > in  the  whole  controversj'.  The  saying 
prevail  i : “ Mouf^  f or  gold  or  silver  J is  the  standard 
»f  mb  e ; or,  it  is  the  measure  o f valucf^  There- 
fore^ (S  fve  cannot  have  measures  of  vahiCy 

w ist  only  use  one  metaff^  This  say- 
ing ii  volves  flic  great  paradox  upon  which 
at  all  times  the  monometallists  have  founded 
their  p 'etensions.  It  is  thus  that  Chevalier,  as  a 
mom»u  etallist,  first  advocated  silver  and  then 
gold.  That  the  choice  finally  fell  upon  gold  was 
oulv  II  itural.  It  is  evident  also  tliat  under  the 
parade  deal  nature  of  this  problem,  there  should 
have  (i  weloped  itself  that  peculiar  fanaticism  to 
which  in  thes(‘  pages  I may  have  so  fi*e(juently 
alludet  . 

Nev«  rtheless,  iiothuig  ha-s  been,  nor  can  be  more 
mischi)  vous  than  the  saying  gohl  and  silver  are 
the  sin,  dards  or  measures  of  value.  It  is  nothing 
more  1 ban  a clap-trap  phrase,  invented  by  those 
who  fi  ■st  endeavoured  to  start  inquiry  into  the 
relatio  ts  between  money  and  other  things.  Just 
as  littl  ? as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  com  we 
grow  though  this  latter  has  also  been  elevated 
into  a measure  of  value  by  one  of  the  '^arliest 
econoii  ists),  and  many  other  matters  fancifully 
deerao(  suitable,  are  ‘‘  standards,*'  so  it  cannot  he 
said  tb  it,  because  we  use  the  term  £1  to  designate 
money  as  well  as  the  value  of  other  things,  that 
therefc  re  it  is  standard  of  value.  The  value  of 
things  depends  upon  a variety  of  considerations, 
commr  lities.  material  and  spritiial,  in  which  money 
only  pi  lys  a part  of  its  own.  As  insufficient  or  bad 
air,  or  a bad  harvest,  and  many  other  contin- 
gtnicif  will  affect  the  status  of  things  getierally, 
umi  I!  - dify  the  adjustment  favourably  or  othei- 
'vifl/ , does  the  su]>ply  (>f  uioiiey  or  precious 


metals  have  mi  idFeot  either  beneficial  or  other- 
wise. For  ah  that,  money  is  not  a standard  or 
measure  of  vmIuc.  That  our  old  economists  should 
have  been  umible  to  understand  the  matter  in  this 
sense — that,  inuiequainted  with  the  lessons  which  the 
development  i f the  hanking  system  in  internal  and 
international  luten^ourseliave  given  us,  they  should 
have  adhered  to  this  old  phrase,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  As  a child  makes  its  first  practical 
experience  wiih  the  power  of  a penny,  so  there  are 
mtmy  people  who.  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  will 
be  unable  to  "id  themselves  of  the  notion  of  the 
st*emiugly  paramount  sway  of  money.  For  all 
that,  money  is  hut  one  of  the  constituent  factors  in 
the  social  and  commercial  system,  whose  office  can 
be  clearly  delineated.  Nothing  can  give  us  a 
cleartT  conce]>tion  on  this  point  than  our  own 
financial  systf  m in  England, 

The  enormous  business  in  this  country  is  con- 
ducted by  an  amiual  turnover  of — 

£6,000,000, ('00  in  London  hankers*  clearing. 

£8,0(10,000, ( 00  in  country  and  general  hanking. 

£5,()00,000,M)0  in  general  accounts  ami  st^ttlemoiit. 

£1,200, 000, ( 00  in  inland  aud  iiiteruatioual  hills. 

£20, 000, 000. ('00 — i.e.j  mutit/  thoin^aud  iiiillious. 

in  many  millions  of  transactions,  in  which  not 
a farthing  of  actual  currency  is  requin*d  ; and  thus 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  colossal  inner 
and  outer  traue  of  the  country  is  conducted. 


Our  currem  y consists  of — 

£105  millh 

ns  gold  coin. 

£IG  „ 

of  silver  coin. 

re 

--  t ? 

of  copi>er  coin. 

£27  .. 

of  Bank  of  England  notes  circidating 
(against,  say,  £21  millions  of  gold 
bullion  in  the  Bank). 

£M 

of  country  notes. 

£16')  millh  ns  of  ciureucy. 

Of  this,  on  behalf  of  the  iuiernaiional  trad*',  we 
require  a certniu  stratum  of  money,  f.c.,  bullion,  of 
which  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  reservoir.  £20 
to  30  millions  of  such  bullion  go  in  and  out  of  the 
country,  as  payments  to  or  from  us,  and  it  is  the 
office  "of  tht  Bank  of  England  to  retain  as 
much  of  tlii>  inflow  as  may  be  required  for  its 
notes  and  the  demand  of  international  trade  com- 
bined. Beyond  this,  the  total  level  of  our  internal 
circulation  is  essentially  a regular  one,  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  prices,  and  other 
ordinary  contingencies.  Just  as  little  as  it  could 
brook  a forcil  le  reduction  of  one  or  two  millions, 
so  could  it  not  at  any  moment  absorb  a surplus  of 
the  like  amount.  That  under  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  increase  of  poj)ulation,  prices,  and 
activity,  it  may  increase  to  some  extent,  or  vice 
versa,  does  nor  invalidate  the  essential  regularity 
of  its  character,  nor  has  the  so-called  cheapness 
of  money  its  cause  in  any  surjdus  of  actual 
currency,  involving,  as  it  do(\s,  another  form  of 
monetary  contact  merely. 

The  office  of  our  internal  eurreney,  then,  is 
simply  that  of  serving  for  those  strata  of  business 
which  cannot  bo  settled  by  the  clearing,  hanking, 
account,  and  bill  business.  The  sections  of 
intercourse  wLich  cannot  he  settled  by  these  means 
are  clearly  deiined.  The  drawingof  small  cheques 
by  those  wlm  keep  banking  accounts  is  more 
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troublesome  than  the  paying  away  of  a few 
sovereigns  from  the  pocket,  not  to  speak  of  sums 
under  £1  payable  in  silver.  The  majority  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  plebianisrn  generally,  cannot 
keep  banking  accounts,  and  the  meai^s  of  coiivej'ing 
monetary  contract  to  them,  aud  from  them  to 
each  otlier,  are  tlio  currency  only.  Strict  mechanical, 
therefore,  as  well  as  unalterable  social  reasons, 
make  the  use  of  (uirrency  absolutely  imperative, 
and  upon  the  elements  before  alluded  to,  its 
mimerical  quantity  ht^comes  the  factorakin  to  a con- 
stituent in  an  arithmetical  problem.  As  such,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  problem  itself  involves  a modification 
in  the  totalresult,  in  almostthe  same  manner  as  than 
of  an  increase  or  decreast'  of  any  of  tlie  factors  is 
a matter  of  calculation  in  which  nmltii)lication  it 
concerned. 

Should  the  conception  implied  by  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  true  character  of  money,  and  its 
office,  begin  to  prevail ; should  the  plain  ground 
here  taken  be  not  embarrassed  by  wild  speculations 
as  to  hank  notes  and  other  matters  of  fancy 
entirely  foreign  to  it:  a great  advance  would 
be  made.  The  unsuitability  of  the  expression 
“standards  of  value”  would  become  patent,  and 
with  it  all  the  paradox  which  has  liitherto  fogged 
the  whole  question  would  disappear.  Men  of i-eal 
scientific  and  logical  attainments  should  direct 
their  attention  to  such  a subject  as  this. 

In  the  London  Times  of  the  24th  July,  1878,  for 
instance,  there  appears  a leading  article  in  which 
the  monetary  congress  in  Paris  is  spoken  of  dis- 
paragingly. The  whole  tenor  of  that  article  rests 
upon  the  well-known  example  of  the  “creditors” 
wrong,  the  assumption  that  metallic  money  is 
“ standard,”  and  the  theory  of  “ fluctuations.”  As 
regards  these  fluctuations,  the  article  says,  for 
instance:  supposing  “Silver  mines  become  un- 
expectedly rich,  so  tliat  20  ozs.  of  silver  can  be 
bought  in  the  market  \vith  1 oz.  of  gold.*'  Let 
the  extravagance  of  such  a speculation  be  now 
considered.  The  suggestion  that  such  a thing 
could  take  place  rests  upon  the  mathematical  idea, 
.so  to  speak,  involved  in  the  whole  matter,  according 
to  which  any  slight  variations  in  the  supply  of  j 
gold  and  silver,  ought  to  bo  productive  of  difference  ! 
in  the  value  of  the  coins.  If  gold  and  silver  were 
produced  at  an  equal  rate  they  would,  according 
to  what  is  implied,  be  firm  materials  to  serve 
together,  and  all  objection  to  the  bimetallic  theory 
would  thus  disappear.  Therefore,  because  they  do 
not  thus  agree  in  their  production  at  an  equal  ratio, 
one  of  them  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Surely  this 
involves  both  an  unnatural  and  fanciful  proceeding. 
It  is  all  the  more  fanciful,  because  we  have  the 
very  strongest  evidence  that  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  gold  by  California  and  Australia,  made 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  relative  value  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  production  of  silver  -within  | 
recent  years  is  not  even  sufficient  to  coimterbalance  I 
this  increase  of  gold,  and  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  silver  is  not  owing  to  its  over-j)roduction,  but 
jsiiuply  to  tile  laws  forbidding  its  use. 


Now,  if  this  is  true,  under  the  supposition  tu:it 
gold  and  silver,  singly  or  combined,  are  standards  of 
measure,  the  theory  or  fancy  as  I'egards  fluctuation- 
loses  its  value  entirely,  when  it  is  shown  that  goM 
and  silver  are  not  such  standards,  that  they  con- 
stitute but  one  of  the  factors  in  tlie  social  system, 
namely  the  currency.  In  this  character  of  “cur- 
rency," experience  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of 
pow'er  of  absorption  for  either  of  the  materials, 
whether  they  are  produced  iu  equal  or  in  varying 
lueusures  from  time  to  time,  and  tlie  theory 
involved  in  this  rests  upon  the  sam<*  natural 
law's  -which  apj)ly  to  many  other  national 
problems. 

The  fresh  produce,  or  appartmt  suiqdus  of  either 
gold  or  silver,  enters  the  existing  regular  circula- 
tion only,  on  performing  a great  initial  service. 
The  fresh  .supply  stimulates  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, and  enforces  its  distribution  through 
the  employment  of  capital  in  public  works  and 
undertakings  of  all  kinds  ; it  is  thus  the  cause  of 
' advance  or  benefit  to  all  interests  concerned,  and 
thereby  only  does  it  secure  its  place  in  the  circulation, 
j Practical  experience  shows  that  both  silver  and 
I gold  discoveries  have  had  this  effect.  A truly 
1 scientific  investigation  of  the  real  motives  involved 
will  prove  that  this  is  the  undoubted  result.  The 
I “craving”  or  opening  for  such  supply  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  tension,  capable  of  absorbing  all 
which  may  be  produced  within  natural  possibilities. 

Any  doubt  yet  remaining — t.e.,  theoretical,  not 
practical — can  be  met  by  the  admission  tliat 
human  law  has  an  undoubted  i^ower  of  its  own. 
The  rules  of  free  trade,  in  their  objection  to  legis- 
lation, refer  to  laws  wliich  deter  commerce,  aud 
interfere  wdth  freedom  of  contract,  but  they  do  not 
apply  to  laws  w'hose  tendency  is  that  of  upholding 
and  affirming  order  and  regiilarity.  That  human 
laws  referring  to  this  matter  of  gold  and  silver 
constitute  an  overwhelming  factor,  determining 
the  demand,  nobody  can  dispute.  The  plain  case 
as  regards  silver,  and  its  present  decline  in  value, 
o-wing  to  its  partial  demonetisation  by  law,  shows 
that  such  laws  have  a “negativing”  force.  Thi* 
veriest  tjTo  in  logic  must,  therefore,  admit  that  they 
must  also  have  a “jiositive”  force,  whicli  can  be 
exercised  in  either  direction,  as  the  supply  of  either 
material  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  This  force 
remains  absolutely  effective  as  long  as  the  demand 
is  not  interfered  with  by  law's.  And  the  whole 
history  of  the  question  during  the  last  30  years 
furnishes  the  most  practical  and  complete  evi- 
dence of  these  truths.  It  is  complete  enough  to 
satisfy  all  doubts,  even  without  reference  to  the 
universal  agreement  proposed,  by  wliich  all  nation?^ 
should  consent  to  the  proportion  of  1 to  lol,  u 
proportion  which,  w'hen  adopted,  could  not  be 
disturbed,  unless  one  of  the  nations  deliberately 
broke  faith  by  altering  her  mint  laws. 

It  is  upon  such  considerations  a.s  these  that  a 
strong  doctrinism  and  -^nolent  paity  feeling  should 
be  subjected  to  a closer  inquiry,  by  both  free-trader^ 
.and  men  of  science. 


C 0 N C L r S I 0 N . 


In  he  preceding  pages  the  author  has  laid  down  sevcTal  tinv.'s  that  the  present  depression  of 
as  m ich  of  the  material  belonging  to  the  subject  trade  was  distinctly  predicted  by  M.  AVolowski,  in 
as  nil  y be  deemed  of  first  importance.  There  are  1867-8,  and  myself.  Both  writers,  without  know- 
certa  n items  of  secondary  consideration — such  i ing  each  other,  formed  their  conclusions,  and 
as  th  tse  which  concern  the  weight  of  silver,  and  nimLcrous  other  writers  have  since  recognised  and 
othei  minor  matters — Avhich  have  been  imported  confirmed  them  as  valid. 

into  ' he  controversy,  but  these  are  so  subordinate  They  are-  therefore,  entitled  to  say  that  in 
to  tl  e great  principles,  that  the  time  for  their  the  event  oi  a non-agre(‘ment  as  to  bimetallism, 
<liscu  ision  may  well  be  deferred.  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  civilisation  of  the  world 

Fr*  m the  point  of  view  here  taken  as  rf*gards  will  be  then  depressed  in  a measure  of  which  few 
thest  first  principles,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  i can  estimat<  the  end.  Mankind  will  live,  breathe, 
prese  it  time  resembles  that  of  a great  crisis,  in  build,  and  cn  the  whole  do  such  things  as  have 

whie  L a decision  must  be  arrived  at,  either  for  been  done  hitherto.  Indeed,  according  to  th(‘ 

good  or  evil.  The  Monetary  Confess  in  Paris  notions  that  things  must  “somehow  settle  them- 
may  cither  be  instrumental  in  arriving  at  some  selves/’  there  is  no  doubt  that  a final  settlement 
unde  standing,  or  it  may  not ; in  the  latter  case,  willbeamv  Kl  at,  just  as  after  war  or  famine,  when 
there  is  no  help  for  any  agreement ; for,  in  this  masses  of  people  are  destroyed,  the  residue  will 
matt  r,  more  or  less  immediate  action  must  be  again  fall  iido  some  form  of  social  organisation, 
takoi  by  the  legislation  of  the  nations  interested.  But.  before  this  social  agreementis  again  arrived  at. 
Noth  ng  can  be,  so  to  speak,  postponed  to  any  let  us  consider  what  amount  of  suffering  must  be 
futui  ? time,  without  entailing  gi*eat  risk  to  one  or  undergone  1 y indiriduals  as  well  as  peoples,  what 
the  ( tiier  nation.  Indeed,  th(‘  position  resembles  changes  may  occur  in  the  status  of  the  world’s 
that  )f  the  commencement  of  a conflict,  in  which,  trade  and  that  of  individual  nations.  Are  we  in 
in  th(  case  of  non-agreement  as  regards  the  uphold-  England  saJe  because  we  hold  our  present  position 
ing  (f  silver  for  legal  tender  purposes,  all  the  in  this  matter ‘r  It  has  alw'ays  been  the  opinion 
iiatio  IS  interested  in  silver  must  enter  upon  a race  of  the  author  and  other  writers  on  bimetallism, 
to  ge  . rid  of  silver.  In  this  race,  those  w'ho  lag  that  the  effects  of  the  monometallic  theorj'  w'ill  be 
bebii  d would  seem  to  lay  themselves  open  to  great  more  distin-  :tly  traceable  in  England  than  else- 
disad  7antages,  although  the  puzzle  for  all  of  them  where;  and  in  the  paj^er,  Our  Wealth  inBelation 
woul  I be  that  of,  how  they  would  dispose  of  the  to  Exports  and  Imports,”  mth  which  this  book 
silve]  from  one  to  the  other.  As  far  as  England,  commences,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  show 
and  1 ow  also,  Germany,  are  concerned,  which  have  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  our  general 
the  e fective  gold  valuation,  it  might  seem  that  in  interaationa  1 wealth  wall  enable  us  to  bear  such 
this  hreatening  game  they  are  so  far  safe  because  reductions  fi  >r  a considerable  time,  but  this  concerns 
they,  ave sufficient  gold.  The  nationsharing  passed  chiefly  what  may  be  called  the  classes  of  our  com- 
a laM  in  favour  of  gold  nominally,  but  being  yet  numity  who  hold  such  wealth  individually.  The 
with;  ut  gold,  woiild  be  in  no  better  position  than  great  bulk  of  our  population  has  no  share  in  this  : 
the  dmetallic  and  silver  valuing  States.  It  is  at  any  stag(  of  such  supposed  general  wealth,  it 
eride  it,  however,  that  both  England  and  Germany,  remains  upo  a its  level  of  earning  from  hand  to 
in  sj  ite  of  having  secured  the  gold  valuation,  mouth.  The  distressnowprevailingmay  be  subjected 
there  ly  possess  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  to  the  hope  i hat  there  will  soon  be  an  improvement, 
harii  g this  kind  of  circulating  medium.  They,  in  but  for  the  last  five  j'ears  this  improvement  has 
their  turn,  would  have  to  part  with  a very  con-  been  in  vain  expected.  Nor,  has  tie  late  conclu- 
sider.  ble  share  of  this  currency ; and  the  force  of  sion  of  peace  so  far  realised  anticipation,  althougli 
eircu  ustances  which  would  compel  this,  lies  in  the  it  is  possible  that  some  kind  of  imj>rovement  may 
revol  ition  of  international  trade,  from  which  Eng-  manifest  itself.  It  is  surely  now  time  that  all  the 
land  ind  Gemiany  may  ultimately  suffer  more  than  manifold  allegations  brought  forward  inexplana- 
then  itions  affected  immediately  by  the  demonetisa-  tion  of  the  present  state  of  things  should  be 
tion  * f silver.  deemed  exhausted,  and  that  some  attention  should 

be  paid  to  tlio  question  of  the  demonetisation 
Th  ^ question  ai’ises : of  silver,  as  haring  a great,  if  not  a primar\’ 

Fi  stly^  what  will  be  the  consequeures  if  a hi-  share  in  this  state  of  things.  It  has  here  been 

'/c  agreement  he  not  arrived  at?  In  the  shown  thal  the  necessities  under  which  many 
rourj  of  the  previous  pages  it  has  been  stated  foreign  nations  are  thus  to  be  jdaced,  compel  them 
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to  have  recourse  to  protection.  It  will  be  perceived, 
therefore,  that  England  has  a far  greater  interest  in 
this  matter  than  that  of  its  mere  supposed  advantage 
of  the  gold  currency.  What  it  forebodes  to  the 
industrial  <;lasses  in  this  counti*y  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  it  forebodes  to  the  general  inter- 
national manufacturing  supremacy  in  this  country 
may  be  obvious  to  us  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  is  evident,  that  even  with  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  has  again  been  mooted  because 
of  the  sigus  of  the  times.  Naturally,  the  ex- 
tremely generous  free -trade  party  refuses  to 
recognise  anything  whatsoever  which  might  in- 
validate the  great  principle.  Among  the  economists 
thus  disposed  to  rely  upon  free  trade  principles  in 
their  extreme  application,  there  is  one  noted 
authority,  who  will  regard  such  reflections  as  here 
submitted  as  unworthy  of  bis  notice.*  There  are 
other  authorities,  also  free-traders  at  heart,  who 
nevertheless  recognise  that  there  should  be,  at  all 
events,  some  kind  of  reciprocity  between  us  and 
other  nations  by  way  of  moderate  duties.  A third 
section  avers  that  free  trade  hjis  failed,  and  demand 
a revision.  It  may,  at  all  events,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  differences  as  to  the  benefit  of  free  trade 
have  developed  themselves  since  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  in  Germany  began  to  show  its  effects,  in 
exact  accordance  with  what  the  writers  of  the  bi- 
metallic party  predicted. 

Another  point  in  connection  Arith  the  possible 
non-success  of  a bimetallic  agreemeut  concerns 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  silver  coinage.  Granted 
that  the  initial  wrong  appertaining  to  the  enforced 
limited  issue  of  silver  coinage  iu  this  country  be 
entirely  disregarfietb  that  the*  question  of  the 
“ Wages  Fund”  be  accepted  in  the  illiberal  inter- 
pretation adujited  by  certain  of  our  imperial-miudcd 
economists,  there  still  remains  this  consideration — 
can  the  silver  coinage  be  maintained  if  silver  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  value  ;■  So  long  us  silver  bars  re- 
mained at  the  price  of  (>()d.  per  oz..  or  thereabouts, 
our  silver  coin  could  be  issued  at  the  artificial 
value  of  66d.  per  oz.  But  if  silver,  in 
consequence  of  its  further  demonetisation,  falls 
to  below  oOd.  per  oz.  or  much  less,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  artificial  value  of  our  silver  coin  could  not 
be  maintained.  Silver  coin  of  precisely  the  same 
metallic  contents  could  then  be  manufactiu'cd  by 
other  establishments  thau  the  mint,  and  the  mint 
stamps  can  be  eoj)i(‘d  in  so  effective  a manner,  that 
thei  mint  authorities  themselves  would  be  unable 
to  detect  the  difiVreuce.  Penal  kgislation  in  regard 
to  such  a matte  r cannot  guard  agiunst  the  palpable 
temptation  wliich  the  decline  iu  the  value  of  silver 
would  tluis  engender.  If  the  pros^^ects  thereby 
iiulicat(‘d  be  a(Med  to  the  general  consideration 
involvedin  the  “ Wages  Fimd  ’’  question,  it  offers  a 
species  of  difficulty  as  regards  our  internal  circula- 
tion of  the  most  per|)lexing  character.  It’s  relation 
to  the  so-called  “ capital  and  labour  question,”  f.r., 
the  indefinite  struggle  and  inexjdicability  involved 
in  tliis  question,  may  then  become  intensely  and 
inconveniently  practical. 

The  most  tangible  and  immediately  pressing 
case  of  our  interest  in  the  success  of  a bimetallic 

The  eeonomist  in  is  in  the  liahit  of  applvin:?  the 

sajin;^,  a “mare’s  nest,”  to  any  siun?estions  (loos  not 

emanate  from  liims'  lf,  or  not  witli  hisotni  imperial 
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agreement  is  the  question  of  the  Indian  valuation. 
The  losses  to  private  indiriduals,  and  to  trade  and 
commerce  at  large,  are  already  sufficiently  severe  to 
demand  a remedy.  They  have  already  checked  the 
profits  and  the  general  results  of  the  international 
trade  of  the  East,  and  threaten  worse  prospects.  The 
non-agreement  on  bimetallism  will  intensify  this 
evil,  until  the  Indian  silver  valuation  is  completely 
debarred  from  international  trade,  and  deprived  of  its 
principal  element  of  value.  In  any  case,  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  however  far  this  case  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Indian  currency  may  go,  if  it  does 
not  go  so  far  as  here  indicated,  it  concerns  the  most 
important  interest  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
regard  to  this  chief  colony.  Its  indirect  relations 
to  the  general  problem  are,  perhaps,  more  serious 
still  than  the  direct  signs  and  hints  made  manifest 
to  us  in  our  own  trade  Avith  India.  Should  the  bi- 
metallic agreement  at  the  Paris  Congress  fail,  there 
is  ev'ery  reason  to  suppose  that  something  like  a 
panic  AA'ill  fall  on  the  Indian  valuation,  the  severity 
and  consequences  of  Avhich  may  exceed  all  possible 
anticipations.  The  latter  is,  at  all  events,  one  of 
the  most  intense  practical  questions  of  the  moment. 

Let  it  noAv  be  supposed  : 

Sevoiidly, — Hoav  Avould  these  prospects  be 
altered  in  the  event  of  the  himetalUc  agre€ine)d  con- 
templated in  Paris  being  saccessfid  / 

If  the  bimetallic  natioiLS  succeed  iu  upholding 
this  system  among  themseU’es,  not  only  they 
themseh'es  Arill  not  be  compelled  to  make  sacri- 
fices, but  they  avOI  rescue  the  silA'er  States  (India, 
notably)  from  the  dUeuima.  At  the  same  time, 
the  nations  noAV  labouring  under  a paper  A’aluation 
vrill  be  relie\*ed  from  the  enhanced  difficulty  of 
recovering  specie  payments.  Instead  of  being 
compelled  to  secure*  to  themselves  a balance  of 
trade  in  their  fiivoxir  at  all  hazards,  OA'cn  by  general 
decline  of  trade,  they  Avould  then  hr  enabled  to 
take  a nmch  longer  time  for  ihe  gradual  ad- 
justment of  their  affairs.  Insteal  of  aiiuing  at  the 
encouragement  of  industrial  puisuits  by  Avay  oi 
protecting  tariffs,  they  might  leave  such  industries 
to  nations  better  fitted  for  them.  deA’oloping,  rather, 
the  production  of  such  commodities  for  \A*hich  they 
are  qualified.  Although  it  may  bo  said  that  all 
nations  are  entitled  to  acquire  the  highest  possible 
standard  in  regard  to  all  industries,  yet  that  is 
neither  the  aim  nor  the  iivatun*  of  trade  and  iiiter- 
eourse.  The  gi‘cat  object  of  fret*  trade  is  that  of 
the  utmost  encouragement,  and  tin*  highest  pos- 
sible development  of  jiroduotiou  natural  1'*  e:w*li 
country,  and  characteristic  of  its  po]»ul:itioii. 
And,  but  for  the  increased  difficulty  under  which 
certain  nations  are*  placed  iu  this  quesLioii  of 
valuation,  the  doA-elopment  oi  naturally  eha- 
raetoristic  production  could  go  on  unchecked. 
Through  this  larger  turnover  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  nations,  those  which  are  at  present 
behindhand  iu  their  aftairs  would  be  enabled  to 
liquidate  their  liabilities  with  much  greater  ease. 
Indeed,  Avere  silver  freely  admitted,  and  the  new 
sup2»lies  from  mines  made  available,  a period  of 
prosi)erity  Avould  ensue,  exceeding  2)robably  that 
experienced  bctw'een  I S-bS  and  1872.  Its  bearing 
ujicn  these  nations,  U2)on  the  commerce  of  the 
Avorld  at  large,  and  upon  this  country  especially, 
as  the  chief  of  the  trading  nations,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  i^ev  contra  iu  2>ros2>cct,  and  by 
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the  I aginning  of  the  decline,  and  its  effects 
manif  sted  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  success  of  the  agreement  between  the  bi- 
metal ic  States,  and  the  consequent  stop  of  the 
fiirthc  ~ decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  its  restora- 
tion tt  the  previous  level,  will  also  relieve  us  from 
the  CO  itingency  involved  in  any  possible  necessity 
connei  ted  with  the  value  of  our  silver  coinage  as 
before  mentioned.  It  will  also  enable  us  t(j  intro- 
duce, if  we  deem  lit,  such  additional  feature 
regan  ing  our  silver  coinage  as  will  dispose  of 
the  vixed  question  of  the  “Wages  Fund”  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  by  meansjof  the  -Is.  piece. 

Las  ly,  as  regards  India,  it  must  be  evident  to 
aU,  th  it  the  success  of  an  agreement  between  the 
bimetj  Uic  nations  offers  the  only  tangible  hope, 
and  t]  e only  practical  means  of  overcoming  this 
gigani  ic  and  immediately  pressing  difficulty  and 
dange  . The  agreement  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
enable  us  to  reform  the  Indian  valuation  upon  a 
suitab  e basis. 

Xov  , finally,  what  is  that  here  proposed  as  re- 
gards 1 he  action  which  England  should  take  in  this 
mattei  i ^ ijeaving  aside  the  great  considerations  of 
Engla  id’s  interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  f 30  specific  point  of  subsidiary  coinage 
genen  lly,  what  does  the  danger  to  India  involve  ? 
That  : ts  government  would  have  to  protect  the 
pcoph  in  this  matter  is  its  undoubted  obligation, 
and  s.  .all  the  danger  he  met  hy  loans  ? Or  shall 
the  In  iian  people  be  made  subject  to  the  sway  of 
propoi  ils  such  as  made  by  Colonel  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hendi  ks,  whose  “crazes”  in  reference  to  sub- 
sidiai^  coinage  are  almost  criminally  defiant  of 
truth  i 1 simple  monetary  science  ? 

The  proposal  here  made  as  regards  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  2 rupee  2 anna  piece,  or  dollar,  requires 
none  < f these  govermental  liabilities  or  ruinous 
experi  aents  ! 

In  a :cordance  wdth  the  programme  laid  down  in 
the  pri  vious  chapter  this  proposal : 

Firs  ly,  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  by 
Englai  d of  her  gold  valuation  in  any  shapf;  what- 
soever 

Seco  idly.  It  respects  the  original  basis  of  India’s 
silver  6 j^steiu,  but  leads  the  way  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  soveri'ign  into  India. 

Thir  lly.  It  Avill  bring  about  an  adjustment 
betwee  i the  two  systems  in  accord  with  the  special 
characl  eristics  of  each  nation. 

i^fily*  It  will  relieve  the  Government  of  any 
liabilit  ' to  raise  loans  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  In  lian  valuation,  and  will  not  require  any 
^larar  zee  on  its  behalf,  for  it  contiiins  \vdthin 
itself  t.  .e  natural  remedy. 

Fiftl  ly.  It  does  not  require  any  artificial  per- 
versior  or  attempts  to  t-wist  the  Indian  valuation, 
and  it  vill  for  the  future  avoid  the  losses  made  by 
Goverr  tnent  and  commerce  in  the  Indian  exchanges. 

Sixtl  1}',^  It  does  not  require  any  forcible  re- 
coinagi  s in  the  Indian  or  any  other  system  of 
currenc  y ; the  minting  of  the  dollar  pieces  is  but 
one  ad(  ition  to  the  existing  Indian  system. 

Seye  ithly.  Further,  the  proposal  made  happens 
to  give  the  proportion  of  1 to  lo^  between  gold 
and  sil-  er  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
bimeta  lie  agre<‘ment  or  disagreement. 

Eigh  lily.  The  adoption  of  the  four-shilling 
piece  h Tc  in  England  luider  the  strict  preservation 


of  the  gold  valuation  is  made  on  behalf  of  India, 
piincipally  if  not  solely,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
find  its  support  in  the  bimetallic  agreement  of 
others. 

A more  simple  and  effective  key  for  the  solution 
of  a gigantic  ]>roblem  has  never  before  offered  itself* 
It  is  due  to  t he  happy  coincidence  attached  to  the 
proposed  coin.  Indeed,  this  coin  is  the  only  one 
that  is  requit  ed  for  the  settlement  of  this  entire 
intomatiomil  question.*  The  coinage  of  all  other 
nations  may  r*  *main  as  it  is,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  new  American  dollar  of  412A  grains,  which 
ought  to  be  altered  to  400  grains.  But  as  the 
American  Gi*vernuient  has  for  the  present  not 
issued  that  coin  to  the  circulation,  it  can  easily  be 
converted  int' ) the  full  agreement  with  other  bi- 
metallic issues. 

If,  therefore,  the  British  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments should  adopt  such  a proposal  for  the  sake  of 
England  and  India  in  the  first  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreement  with  the  bimetallic  system,  in 
the  second  place,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  agreement  is  of  far  higher  importance  to 
England  and  India.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bimetallic  States  cannot  come  to  an  effective 
arrangement  unless  England  follows  this  course. 

The  Paris  Monetary  Congress  should,  on  its  part, 
come  to  the  folloAving  resolutions  : — 

Firstly.  That  the  Unitexi  states  of  America  should 
adopt  the  dollar  in  the  proportion,  of  1 to  namely ^ 

q/’ 399*9  of  nine-tenth  fine  silver. 

Without  this  first  necessity  an  understanding 
between  the  bimetallic  nations  themselves  is  im- 
possible. It  is  said  that  among  the  American 
delegates  the  opinion  prevails,  that  the  proportion 
of  1 to  10  is  at  all  events  nearer  to  the  present 
market  price  of  silver.  This  opinion  is  a weak 
one,  and  shov/s  that  the  American  delegates  have 
not  yet  fully  understood  the  real  causes  which  led 
to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  propor- 
tion of  1 to  15  Us  the  only  one  that  can  be  accepted. 

The  next  r<  solution  should  be ; 

Secondly.  That  the  Anglo-Indian  (lovernment 
I should  ynv*  a pledge  7iot  to  alnmdon,  or  in  any  way 
modify  the  silver  valuation  of  India,  That  it  should 
introduce  into  India  the  dollar  piece  of  34  annas 
here  proposed,  and  that  a similar  piece  should  be 
incorporated  >vith  the  silver  coinage'  in  England, 
under  the  usua!  restrictions  of  tender  under  which  the 
gold  valuation  remains  valid. 

Unless  this  pledge  be  given,  himetallism  hetiveen 
the  Statei  willing  to  adopt  it  can  only  result  in  a 
crippled  attempt,  certain  of  almost  immediate 
failure.  The  adoption  of  the  dollar  proposed  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  save  and  confirm  the  Indian 
valuation,  and  secure  for  itself  a large  circulation 
of  silver  beyond  India.  Its  limited  use  in  England 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
sovereign  into  India. 

The  case  of  reciprocity  thus  involved  in  the 
whole  matter  is  thus  made  complete,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  our  statesmen  will  b(i  able  to  recoemisi^ 
this. 

A third  resolution  which  the  Congress  might 
adopt  should  be : 

♦ A pro{K>saI  ha'<  been  made  to  use  the  5*francs  s»llver  piece  as 
such  dollar  or  4-sUillinpr  piece.  The  5 francs  piece  conraius  but 
347}  grains  fine,  ai  d it  would  therefore  not  accord  with  the  propor- 
tlou  of  1 to  15j,  as  the  4-shUling  piece  of  35d|  tjraius  does. 
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Thirdly.  To  reqm^st  the  German  Government  to 
cease  the  demonetisation  of  their  thaler  pieces,  and 
to  use  the  stock  remaining  upon  the  same  basis  as 
it  is  proposed  to  use  the  four-shilling  piece  in 
England.  The  tlialer  piece  is  of  the  value  of  three 
marks,  in  prox>ortion  of  1 to  151,  and  the  German 
Government  need  not  sacrifice  their  newly-acquired 
gold  valuation,  if  the  thaler  thus  remained  under 
restricted  tender. 

Germany  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  x^owers 
which  has  refused  to  attend  the  monetary  congress. 
Its  gold  fanatic  school,  being  less  original  even 
than  ours,  apx^ears  to  be  less  inclined  to  a fair  rea- 
sonable comj)roiuise.  The  German  Government, 
however,  may  be  willing  to  listen  to  such  repre- 
sentation, and  there  is  a large  party  in  the  country 
beginning  to  realise  some  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  gold  valuation.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  among  the  German  savants,  the  injustice  of 
condemning  all  silver  coins  to  a subsidiary 
state  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  recognised.  The 
question  of  the  “ Wages  Fund,”  which  has 
been  slurred  over  here  in  England,  on  account 
of  England’s  greater  general  prosx^erity,  will 
be  treati^d  in  Germany  wth  more  scientific 
acumen,  and  the  effect  on  the  system  upon  the 
industrial  classes  will  be  more  manifest.  Scientific 
democracy  in  Germany  will,  therefore,  soon  dis- 
cover one  of  the  tangible  reasons  for  the  x>revail- 


ing  distress,  and  compel  the  Government  to  adopt 
a more  reasonable  course  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  maintenance  of  the  thaler  would  sux>ply  the 
eh'ment  of  elasticity  required  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion to  the  hard  and  fast  lines  which  tie  down  the 
subsidiary  coinage;  but,  although  the  adhesion  of 
Germany  to  this  plan  would  be  most  desirable,  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  so  long  as  the  balance 
of  trade  is  not  in  favour  of  that  country. 

The  adhesion  of  England  and  India  is,  hov)ever, 
imperative,  and  if  it  is  now  understood  how,  by 
these  means,  there  is  a possibility  of  a gencTal 
agreement  as  to  monetary  afiairs,  by  which  silver 
can  be  restored  to  its  office,  a final  warning  maj’ 
here  be  given.  The  non-success,  or  the  success, 
of  the  Paris  monetary  conference  will  decide  what 
may  jirove  to  be  the  most  momentous  question 
that  ever  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Its  non-success  means  confusion  and  ruin,  followed 
by  x>eriods  of  social  and  commercial  distress,  of  a 
per-centage  the  extent  of  which  would  be  propor- 
tionate, per  contra,  to  the  per-centage  of  prosperity, 
increased  commerce,  andhax^piness  consequent  upon 
the  success  of  such  a monetary  agreement. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  banker  and  merchant 
should  carefully  watch  this  monetary*  conference, 
and  that  the  philanthropist  should  do  so  from  a 
much  higher  standx)oint. 
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